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- . . crops, as, although not common, are never- _ 
| theleſs cultivated to conſiderable extent in ſome » | 

particular diſtricts. Beſides theſe crops above 

mentioned, the culture of ſeveral others, viz. 
=; buckwheat, woad, madder, liquorice, -&c.' as 

5 occupying ſome portion of the Britiſh ſoil, 
ought probably, in ſtriageſs, to have been de- 


ſcribed. But as theſe can never be * | 
Vor. . 1 


CO. THE PRESENT STATE or 


to advantage on a large ſcale, we hand polity 
omitted to. 8 RD Ke as their culture; 
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the generality of readers, 5 \ 5 - 
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ET 886 ak was Re POT 1038 | into Eng- 
land from the Netherlands, about the year 1523. 


It has a weak jointed ſtalk, with rough leaves, 


and is of a climbing nature; as when it attaches 
itſelf to a tree, pole, or other ſupport, it creeps 
up, in a ſpiral form, to the height ure of 
twenty feet, and upwards. | 
Although hops are now. confidered in every 


part of Great Britain as a neceſſary ingredient i We: 
porter, ale, and ſmall beer, yet, when the uſe of 


them was firſt introduced, they were ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs ſome 'dangerous qualities; and an a& of 


Parliament was accordingly paſſed, in the reign 


of James VI. prohibiting the uſe of them“. 
The cultivation of hops is confined chiefly to 

| the counties of Kent and Worceſter; but in 

many others, as Eſſex, Suffolk, Nottingham, &c. 


there are ſome conſiderable plantations ; ; and the 


333 writer 
33 ALE I00 ee 
* „ Mbeche ai it may appear, this act 
remains unrepealed ; although, by another paſſed in 
the reign of Queen Anne, it is ordained, That no com- 
mon brewer, &c. ſhall uſe any bitter ingredient, inflead 
of hops, on pain of L. 20 penalty. | 
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writer has ſcen a ; ſmall hop-ground ſo far north 


as Aberdeenſhire. 3 5 
There is ſuppoſed to be ee er the 
hop- plant, although there is known to be ſeve- 


ral varieties; anditheſe, when in flower, of dif. 


ferent colours, as red, green, and white. The 
firſt. as, beſt, adapted. to cold unfayourable . li- 
mates, being n more hardy than the others. . The 


| green, notwithſtanding i it is les Hardy than the 
| red, is more productive; 3 and the white, which 


is Kill more delicate and t tender, is the moſt 3 Va- 


8 O73 


luable, - as pelides being the carleſt, the if 25 uce 
alſo ſells higheſt * at market. 


As theſe different varieties of” 1 9 1 85 8 


111145 


5 ripe at different periode, the hop-planters | are 


* 


therefore extremely cautious not to mix feveral | 


3 r 


| varſeties promiſcuouſly, in the fame ground; + 


while, for the ſame. reaſon, namely, t their ri ripen- 
ing at different. periods, the farmers find it m ma- 
Seen, for their intereſt te to haye the 1 forts - 


* #25 


44 8 — — 


of 115855 than could be Te procured 


8 ; as, when the crop becomes ripe at lie, pe- 
riocds, the work. gars on with more regularity, 


and the requiſite en, of. hands is more ca- 
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The moſt deſirable ſleuseion for a  hop-plais 
tation, is ground, floping gently towards' the 
fourth, or fouthl weſt, and ſereened by means of 


high grounds, or foreſt· trees, from the nortii and 


north. eaſtl At the ſame time, it ought not to 
be {0'confined' as to prevent chat free cireula⸗ 
tion of air, Whüch is indiſpenſably neceſſury 


Where plants grow fo cloſe together, and to ſaeh © 
.  & height. A free circulation” of air, in a hop. 


ground,” not only condyces' to the health: and 


vigour of the plants, but alſo prevents the crops 


fre being blighted, or what the hop- furmers 
"call fire blaſted, whieh often happens towards 
the middle of a large eloſe planted hop· ground; 5 
- while the outfides,* in conſequence! of the more 
free circulation of air that there takes place, re- 
e no ig. ant 
__ *7 The" ſoils moſt favourable to the Stom. ad 
| hops, are clay and ſtrong deep loam ; but it is 
alfo of great importance, that the ſab-ſoil ſhould 
de dry and friable. A cold, wet, tenacious, clayey, 


under ſtratum, is found extremely injurious 


to the roots of the plants, as when they urs 

trate below the good ſoil, they ſoon become un- 

8 produAtive, and ultimately deen n t bal gi 

0 In forming a hop- ground, that is, in prepare 
he land previouſly to planting, eotfiderable at- 

_ tention is neceſſary; by fallowing, or otherwiſe 
to deſtroy the weeds, and to reduce the ſoil to as 


pulverited a ſtare as poſſible,” The Na nud 7 
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alſo be made level, gud toe: applied wither 
 bexal. hand. - I 7 3373 


When it is proj ole 
- Glenn, by meang of. ploughing, the plants are 
ſet in equidiſtant rows; but when the farmer. 
propoſes to extirpate the weeds, ; by manual la- 
bour, the form in which the plants are arran- 


ged is not conſidered of ſo much importance, 
provided ſufficient room be allowed between 


each plant, or rather each hill, and which in 
no caſe ſhould be under nine or ten feet from 
the centre of the one to the centre of the other; 


March is the ordinary ſeafon for;\ſetting. out. 


tha plants, and the following is the method in 


which the operation is performed. The land 
having been previouſly cleaned and prepared, 


dung is laid on the field in fmall heaps near the 
places where it is propoſed to plant the hop flips | 
or ſets. Theſe places are commonly marked 
off, by placing a number of ſtakes at proper and 
regular diſtances; that done, ſmall pits are 
formed, by taking out a ſpit or ſpade depth of 


earth, and the earth below being gently looſed, 


a certain quantity, about half a buſhel of dung, 
is laid thereon, then the earth that was formerly 
taken out, is again replaced, and ſo much ad- 
| ded as to form a ſmall hillock. On this hillock, 
five, ſix, or ſeven ſets, procured from the roots 
or ſhoots of the old ſtock, are dibbled in. The 


plants are placed in a circular form towards the 


#1 % 5 


top 


to a the 1 
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top of the hillock, and at the di kane of 
five or fix inches from each other. They are 
made to ineline towards the centre of the bil- 
lock, where another plant is commonly placed. 
In regard to the plants that are proper, the moſt 
neceſſary thing to be attended to is, that they 
have each two joints; from the one which is 
placed in the ground, ſpringi the root, ad from 
"Wh other the ſtalk, provincially the bind. 

When the ſets are planted, they Rae no 
more labour or attention, except keeping che 
ground around then clean, and free of all forts 
of weeds till towards the end of May, when'the 
young thoots having made ſome progroſs, it is 5 
common to inereaſe the ſize of the hill on which 
they were planted to à greater ſite than it Was 
when firſt formed; and which is done by adding 
ſome 6f the fineſt and richeſt earth from the in- 
terſtices. In the end of June, or beginning of 
July, thoſe farmers who are not ſo avaricious as 

t ſet poles amotig the young ſh6vts, with a view 
of reaping); # partial erop the firſt year, to the 
imminent danger of i ibjuring the future produce 
of the plantation, generally twiſt the young 
buds into a bunch or knot, fo that by thus diſ-. 
eburaging their growth, the roots are enabled to 
ſpread out more vigorouſly,” and to acquire 
ſtrength previous to the approach of the winter, 
| The young plantation is treated the ſecond 
: To in es fi nilar to thoſe of oldet 
5 ; Wo nt. 


Ee: „rg PASSBNE rat ph, 


1 badiggs ich. proper, wanzgethentz End when 
due foil lis properlx, adapted to,the growth f 
Hos og plantation will continue in full bearing 

rake rn abicty years, all chat is, xequiſite 
= difngenly-ig.ſypaly:occefionallyinny deficiency 
' 5 lants;that may; take place 3 in Jomn particular 
| Sills, 9110 Oi "riot 5220105 003. 11382 vn 
nel She proper, management af.2, hop;ground, | 
— ee eee anger ate _ 
| ro og kept.cleaxiþy.plongh- 
5 5 6 Mads andi ther hand- hoe, me foil 
5 eee 0 
:  inprdinacy ſeaſons, :and.oftencp, af any,number | | 
a veeds appar: Dheplanty allo, require great 
_ attengion, and Gaphiderable: labour,,; On.the.rer 
dun of good ypather, in the ſpring the, hills axe | 
Presch ont in erde vH, pportunitingg prune 
3 And. dyeſz Sthel becks, l Then garth being men 
gleared away from the pringipal gots by an ron 
io ſiramens eallsd'a,picker, khan bemains of, the 
__ - former years binds are cut off, together with the 
dat; which were. not allowed to attach them 
| yes t. the poles the, former ſeaſon, and alle 
8 an ANY, , FOUNS ſuckers;;that.,may; have. rung up 7? 
5 Sag the. edges pfghe; hills, fo that nothing ig 
» lowed to remain, that is; Jikely; ito: injure. the 
pk;ipeipal root, or, impede; their, ſhooting: out 
 -» Arong,vigarous;binds/at. the proper ſeaſon... Af. 
ter the rootvare-properly,; cleaned and pruned, = 
ths(hills are again armed, — 5 
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not every year, at leaſt every ſecoud or third 
year, of a proper quantity of compoſt manure, 
that had been previouſly laid in ſmall heaps on 


the hop ground in the oourſe of the winter, or 

in the early part of ſpring. Soon after the hills 
are formed, or towards the end of April, the new 
ſhoots begin to appear, at which time the opera- 


tion of ſetting the poles commences. Theſe are 
ſtraight ſlender ſhoots of underwood, aſhi, oak; : 
oheſnut, or willow, fram ſixteen to twenty feet 


high. Theſe poles are ſet two, but more fre- 


quently three to a hill; they are ſo placed as to 


leave an openin 8 towards the ſouth, to admit 


the ſun- beams. The manner of fixing them is 


by making deep holes or openings in the ground 


with an iron crow; Into theſe holes the rot- 
ends are put, when the earth is rammed ſo hard 
about them, that they very ſeldom alter from 


the poſition in which they were placed, except 


on occaſion of very violent gales of wind. 


Great care is neceſſary in placing the poles, 


and no leſs judgment and experience in deter- 


mining what ought to be the proper height. 


When very long poles are ſet in a hop- ground 
where the ſtocks are too old or too young, or 
where the ſoil is of indifferent quality, the ſtocks 


are not only greatly exhauſted, but the crop al- 


ways turns out unproductive; as; till the binds 
reach the top, or rather till they overtop the 


poles, which depends on the ſtrength of the 
Vor. 8 ed Tory 
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Re ET THE PRESENT STATE er 


ſtocks, __ the auality: of the Foil, the "ORR" 
| OO on which the hops ves never ia te. 
ſhoot out or make any progreſs. 

Ae pills ade. Gmed, a great Aer of 


the young ſhoots naturally twine round them, 


but people are alſo employed to go through the 
plantation, for the purpoſe. of guiding any ſhoots 
that are taking a wrong direction, and of ſorting, 
them ſo, that only two or three, and theſe the 
| ſtrongeſt and moſt healthy, are permitted to at- 


tach themſelves to each pole. All the ſuper- 


fluous binds are cut off, ſo as to prevent their 


growth of thoſe that are allowed to ſtand for a 


crop The only other operation, neceſſary to be 


attended to, previous to the commencement of 
what may be called the hop-harveſt, befides that 
of occaſionally cleaning the ground of weeds, is, 


to tie the binds to the poles. This requires the 


labour of a number of perſons; women are ge- 


nerally employed, who tie the binds to the poles 


in ſeveral different places with withered ruſhes, 
but ſo: looſely, as not to prevent the binds from 


advancing in their progrefs towards the top of 


the poles. ' When the binds have got to ſuch a 


height as to be beyond reaching with the hand, 


proper perſons go round, and, uſing ſtanding | 
ladders, tie all the eee eee 


TOP ds he pared | 
| Hops 


1 . 1 — 
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5 Hops are known to be ready for pulling W 
they acquire a ſtrong ſcent, and the ſeeds be- 


V 


— 


JJ. MY 7 WOW OO 


come firm, and of 'a brown colour, which; in or- 
dinary feaſons, happens in the firſt or ſecond: 


Feel of September. When the pulling ſeaſon: 


arrives, the utmoſt aſſiduity is requiſite on the 


part of the planter, in order that the different 
operations may be carried on with regularity and 


diſpatch, as the leaſt neglect, in any department 


of the buſineſs, proves in a great degree ruinous 


to the moſt abundant crop, eſpecially in preca- 
rious ſeaſons. Gales of wind, at that ſeaſon, by 

breaking the lateral branches, and hruiſing the 
hops, prove nearly as injurious as a long tract of 
rainy: weather, which never fails to ſpoil the co- 


our of che crop, and thereby renders ir les fale- 
able at market, GUS 2 ; 1 81 ft 15 4 * 


As a preparation for pulling the nen 


of wood, in number proportioned to the ſize 


of the fleld, and the piekers to be employed, are 


placed in that part of the field, which, by having 


been moſt expoſed to the 'influence of the ſun, 
is ſooneſt ready. Theſe frames, called bins or 
eribs, are very fimple in the conſtruction, being 
only four pieces of boards nailed to four poſts or 

legs, and, when finiſhed, are about ſeven or eight 
feet long. three ad Rene} a about the fame 255 
height. g 5 
A man Ahe activites ths e while bu- 


uu it is to cut over the 3 near the ground, 


e | and 


W 


— 9 FUR 
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and to lay ine poles on the frames to be picked. 


Commonly two, but ſeldom more than three, 
poles are laid on at a time. Six, ſeven, or eight, 


pickers, women, girls, and beys, are employed at 
the ſame frame, three or four ranged on each 


ſide. Theſe, with the man W ſorts the poles, 


are called a ſet. The hops, after being care ful- 
ly: ſeparated: from the leaves, and branches, or 
ſtalks, are dropped by the pickers into a Nane 
cloth, hung all round within-fide the frame on 
tenter heaks! When the cloth is full, the hops 


are emptied into a large ſack, which is carried 


home, and the hops laid an a kiln to be dried. 
This is always done as ſoon as poſſible after they 
are picked, as they are apt to ſuſtain conſiderable 
damage, both in colour and flavour, if allowed. 


to remain long in ſacks in the green ſtate in 


which they are pulled. In very warm weather, 


and when they are pulled in a moiſt ſtate, they 


will heat in five or ſix hours: for this feaſon the 
kilns are kept conſtantly at work, both night and 


day, from the commencement to the concluſion 


of the hop - picking ſeaſon- ode 
. Diligent hop+pickers, when the crop is — wal : 
ably abundadt, will pick from eight to ten bu- 
ſhels each in the day, which, when dry, will 
weigh about ane hundred Weight. It is com- 
mon to let the Picking of hop-grounds by the bu- 


ſhel: The price is extremely variable, depend- 
ug no Jeſs on the — of che erop. than on 


66 the 
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the abundance, or. ſcarcity of labourers. The 


greateſt part of the hops, cultivated i in England, 
are picked by people who, make a practice of co- 


ming annually; from the remote parts of W ales 
2 that purpole,, „The writer has ſeen hundreds 


of theſe: people travelling acroſs: the iſland from 
Wales to Kent, in queſt of a few weeks employ- 
ment at hop-pioking ;-—a- convincing, proof, firſt, 
how. little value they ſet; upon their time, and 


bow deſtitute they are of the means of procuring | 


ſubſiſtence. in their wn country; 1 and, ſecondly, 
how, inattentive the proprietors are, in not taking 


adyantage of that diſpoſition for actiye employ- 
ment, which theſe poor people thus evince. He 
would be a patriot; indeed, who would introduce, 
and exert himſelf to eſtabliſh, | ſuch manufactures, 


and ſuch improved modes of, huſbandry, as would 


give the poor people in Wales conſtant and re- 


gular employmenti in their natiye country. a 141 
Before leaving the hop- ground, it may be pro- 


per to mention, that the poles, after being firig- 


ped of the hop- -binds, are carefully ſet up in the 


manner beſt, calculated to defend them from xe- 
_ ceiving any injury. during winter. 


1 


Tbe form of the kilns uſed for drying þ 
is not materially different from that of thoſe uſed 
for drying malt. The hops are ſpread. on a hair- 
cloth, and from eight to ten, ſometimes twelve, 
inches deep, according as the ſeaſon is dry or 


wet, and Anf ns alſo on the ſtate of the hops | 
in 
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in "NE to ripeneſs.””A' thorough e 
of the beſt method of drying hops ean only be 
acquired by long practice. The general rules 

are, to begin with a flow fire, and to increaſe it _ 
gradually, till, by the heat on the kiln, and the 

warmth of the hops, it is known to have arri - 
ved ut a proper height.” An even ſteady fire is 
chen continued for eight or ten Hours, by which 
time, the ends of the hop- ſtalks become quite 

Hriveled' and dry, 'which is the chief fign 'by 

which to aſcertain that the hops are properly 

and ſufficiently dried. They are then taken off 
the kiln, and laid in a large room or loit, till 
they become quite cool ; they are then in condi- 
tion to be put into bags, which is the laſt opera- 
tion the planter has to perform previous to arp 
ing his crop to market. 

In the floor of the room where the 1055 1 are | 
laid ts cool, there is a round hole or trap in the 
floor, equal in fize to the mouth of a hop- bag. 

After tying a handful of hops in each of the 
lower corners of a large bag, (containing four 

ells and a half of ell. wide 2 which ſerve 
afterwards for handles, the mouth of the bag is 

= fixed ſecurely to a ſtrong hoop, which is made 

to reſt on the edges of the hole or trap; and the 

bag itſelf being then dropped through the trap, 

the packer goes into it; when a perſon, who at- 

tends for the purpoſe, puts in the hops in ſmall 
 quaritities, in order to give the packer an op- 

| = Pn 
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portunity of packing and tramping them as hard 
as poſſible. When the bag is filled, and the 
hops tramped-in ſo hard as that it will hold no 
more, it is drawn up, unlooſed from the hoop, 
and the end ſewed up, other two handles ha- 
ving been previouſly formed in the corners in the 
manner already mentioned. | £38663) 
The produce of eee has A Vas 
levy tated as the expence of management; 
and other charges; and the truth is, that on 
theſe ſubjects there are ſeareely two farmers who 
will be found to agree even in the more ee 
ant particulars. 


The general a for a ne of 


® years may be rated at from ſeven to ten hundred 


weight ; but there is no crop cultivated in Great 


Britain, of which the returns by the acre are - 
more precarious and uncertain than that of hops. 
A medium crop, owing: to the heavy load of 


expence, does not yield the cultivator a return 


at all adequate to his expence and rifk, a bad 


one is a very loſing concern. Sometimes the 
produce of a particular hop- plantation is extra- 
ordinarily _— white the n crop is ae 
indifferent. 

Mx Tbeng in 55 ee of Aden, nk; 
ii. p. 76. mentions, that a farmer in Kent, in 
the year 1783, netted L. 1100 of clear profit 
from the produce of eighteen acres and a half, 
or e 9:2 > the acre, It is owing to this 
3 circumſtance, 
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26 : r PRESENT STATE OBEY; 


a. 


nſtz ce, namely;:that-it en there are 


duch! prizes, in the lottery, that ſo many people 


devote thei: chief attention to the cultivation of 


hops. Many ſenſible people, however, reflect - 
ing, that ſuch capital prizes can only fall to the 


lot of a few, and that: the price of a chance, 
(the expence of forming the hop- ground, and 
the annual charge of management), i is greater 


than a prudent man, under ſuch circumſtances, 


ought to riſk, have lately grubbed up their plan- 


: tations, and converted the lands into tillage or 
paſturage; others, again, poſſeſſing more of the 


ſpirit of adventure, have acted on principles dia- 


metrically oppoſite, in ſo much, that the num- 
dior and extent of eee We _ tay 1 71 
Fears, greatly increaſed. 13 366 ; 256% 
The expence of manxgenient; iueluding tithe, 
duty, renewal of poles, &. is ſeldom leſs than 
L. 20, and very frequently amounts to L. 35 
. the acre, according to the rate of labour in the 
diſtrict, and the eaſe or difficulty of procuring 
poles. The manner in which the! grounds are 
kept clean, whether by manual labour, or chief - 
ly by the plough, and many other particulars, 
tend to augment or decreaſe the expence of ma- 


nagement, ſo much as to render it difficult, if 


not impoſſible, to ſtate eee what On Sk 
ply to any particular! caleg:s 152i: £475 


There are no doubt ne Rs e ISR in 


0 Great Britain, where the n, of hops is un- 


750 | | known 
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known, but it which that platt would” grow in 


— 


as great perfection as in any of the diſtricts at 


preſent moſt famous for the quantity and quality” 
of the hops which they produce. ' At the fame ' 
time, it is extremely doubtful how far it would be 


profitable, either to the community! or to in- 
dividuals, were a ſtill greater portion of the 


Britiſh ſoil occupied as hop-plantations. The 
crop now annually cultivated appears, {from the 


cleareſt of all evidence, the gradual fall of 


prices in ordinary ſeaſons), to be at leaſt fully” 


equal to the demand; while the very great ati 


vance in the price of about; and of poles; which: 8 


are both expenſive and periſnable articles, re- 


duces the profits of hop-planters beyond what 


were derived from this branch of huſbandry by 
thoſe of former times. That moſt grievous and 
oppreſſive of all taxes, tithes, as it operates ſo 


powerfully in reducing the nett profits of a hop- > 


plantation, ought alſo to deter new adventurers. 
Who, that reflects coolly on the ſubject, will, 


| befides the firſt colt of forming the plantation, 


expend L. 20, perhaps L. 25, or L. 36 ay 
on the culture of an acre of ground, When he 
knows that the tenth part of the produce is to 
fall to the ſhare of the tithe- owner? The. pra- 


ſpect of profit ought indeed to be great when 


liable to ſo great a deduction. 5 
The cultivation of hops in a national point 


of view, is attended with confi derable advantage, 


Vor. III. C as 
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as from ten to txelve per nt. on the groſs va- 
lue of the erop is paid to Government. This, 


when the erop eren eee to a nn 
conſiderable, revenue. .. -. 


1 
£44 


The chief ,uſes to which hops. are 3 | 
have already been, mentioned. It is ſaid, that 
in Sweden, cloth of a very ſtrong fabric. is 


made from the rind or Min of. the hop-hinds. 


The method of preparing it, ig fomewhat ſimi- 


lar to that pratiſed/i in the management of flax 


and hemp which will be explained in the fol- 
lowing ſections, Should this practice ever be 
introduced and adopted on a large ſcale in 
Great Britain, or, fhguld a method, be found 
out, whereby hop: binds, cquld by a fimple pro- 
ceſs, and at a ſmall; expence, be cony 


paper, hop - plantations may then be extended 


a a. Probability of.ſucceſs ; hut under the 


exiſting, cireumſtances,;. it,.certainly would be 


| improper, as the meaſure, could not fail to be 
_ againſt the, intereſt of eyery individual at pre- 
| ſent, concerned in; bop-gronnds,),while there 


8 no god reaſon to expect that the nation 


N 5 Ln would be benefited. 
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ALTHOUGH Pliny RNs notick e bf OY! in ki 
Natorat Hiſtory, and mentions particularly the 
making of fail-cloth, cordage, &e. from flax, yet 
he ſays nothing about” hemp eitis uſed i in the 


fame way. Here it may be inferred. that the 


ancients were ſtrangets to tie "valuable e 
to which it might be applied. F 

Hemp is cultivated to a r 49h ; * a 
moſt every other en in er | 
Great Britain; and in Ruſſia, 'Þrbb4bl Fro 


than in any other, ad it is from chat kingdom 
that the Britiſh corel and iatkifiturbes are. 


chiefly ſupplied," s. 01-1389 Gu 10 f 


Hemp, it is believed, has ſcarcely ever been | 


cultivated” in tlie open fields in Sedtland; at 


leaſt, in all the coütſe of the writer's "travels | 
| through various diſtticts, he never faw any, ex- 
cepting ſome ſmall patches in cabbage-gardens, - 


belonging to poor people. In England 1 55 
very different: He has ſeen” fields' of ſeveral 


acres under hemp, in aue counties of Suffolk, 


Cambridge, and Linbel; and 486 üffderable 
quantity of it is alſo ee in Dorſet, Wor- 


_— 


ceſter, 


20 ux PRESENT, $TATL..QF, 1 | 
ceſter, and ſome other diſtricts. It therefore be- 


among the pr uQtipns 9 Britiſh ſoil. 

The ſoit which We bei in the greateſt 
14 plenty and perfection, is a deep free loam. It 
| | | is, notwithſtand tg, frequently cultivated on 
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their. compoſition. 


520. £55; Tos * al r £3164 Tit 


: A col pplete fummer-fallow. i is. conſidered, in 


1 | foils, that have a conſiderable portion of clay in 
| | ſome diſtricts, as neceſſary, previous 40 ſowing 


hemp; f bot the more. general practigeę is, to ſow 


ploughings ; one in the cad, of. harveſt, immedi- 
ately, after zhe preceding crop has been removed; 
one early in ſprine ; and the third, before 
the ſeed be, ſown. Betont the laſt; ploughing, 
i Aung, (an, article which, in hemp-huſbandry, is 
cada), is. laid. on, at the, rate of fix- 
8 teen or twenty cart-loads ; ; each load, drawn. by 
three horſes. need and | 5 49830 gi 49% 

„The ardigary hemp-ſeed time, is from the end 

| of April to the end of May; but the end of 
8 Ante or beginning, of May, are found, from 

| n 10 Fm the, beſt ſeaſons; . when the 

d is offi own, the crop acquires greater 

Fee nd. is conſequently . better, able to un: 

dergo | the various operations of watering, grafſ- 

ing, breaking, 5 All which, nut neceſſarily be 


26 yaiod of biin performed, 
19155 


comes neceſſary and * * to claſs this plant 


| it after ſome -hite-corn grp. In the latter 
: Bm caſe, .the land, for the moſt part, receives three 


3 
— 
3 8 
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performed, before} it be put into the ON of the 
| anna Turn- 1 1550 | 
The uſual. nity of ſced vos to 1 
. is from two to three buſhels; two and a 
half may be conſidered as the common enen ; 
* ſoils of ordinary quality. | 
It has been formerly remarked, that Heats. is 
5 e on fallow, and alſo after any ſort of white- 
corn crop. It may be further obſerved, although 
it will no doubt appear remarkable, that it is 
frequently cultivated on the ſame field for ten, 
fifteen, and ſometi mes twenty, and Mr Young 
ſomewhere ſays ſeventy years together, without 
any other ſort of crop intervening; at the ſame 
time, from the cixcumſtance of its having been 
Found neceſſary to-manure the. land every year, 
there can remain no doubt of i its inen a e | 
r a 
When the ſeed/i is clan an hs land e 
eee the crop requires no further attention, 
till it be ready for pulling 3: it being one pecu- 
liar property of this crop, that, owing to its com- 
. pletely covering the ſurface, it e weeds of 
every deſeription. a N 
In cultivating hemp, it is e tens | 
fy to attend to one circumſtance; namely, that 
there are two kinds always in the ſame field; 
the one called the male, and in ſome places the. 
fimble, hemp, which is barren, and the female, 
which carries ſeed. Theſe two kinds become 


8 


| | | 

1 M wi PRESENT SPATE' or 

xips: at Aitlerebt periods; the firſt in the ment 

| of July, the other not till September. Some '68l- 

If tivators of hemp pull both ſorts together. This 

4 practice is obviouſly wrong; as pulling the ſeed- 

| bearing hemp nearly two months before it comes _ 
i to maturity, muſt materially injure the 'erop, 


both to the farmer and conſumer; to the for- 
mer, by leſſening the quantity, and to the latter, 
by injuring the quality, and thereby rendering 
it leſs durable. Accordingly, in thoſe diſtricts 
were the proper management of hemp is beſt 
undes ſtood, the male talks, or thoſe that do not 
bear ſeed, are drawn out, when the colour 
changes, and becemes a — yellow; by which 
time, a few of the leaves begin to drop off. The 
female hemp is allowed to remain till it aſſume 
the ſame appearance, when, if it be not intended 
to preſerve the ſeed, it is alſo drawn. When 
the preſervation' of the ſeed becomes' an ohſect, 
the crop is allowed to ſtand, till, by inſpecting 
the ſeed, it be deeper to ove ene at a _— 
ſince of muturty. 1 A 811 
I be ſtalks of king and; 9227 in et being 
mon, or cut with fickles like corn, are drawn 
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. out by the roots, with the hand. The expence, 

| | 3 like that of all other agricultural labour, is very 1 
YH | variable, and very different in ſome diſtriets ” 

| 1 from what it is in others. In ſome places, pull- N d 

= ing an acre of hemp coſts nineteen or twenty 1 


1 while in others, the operation is per- 
TY e Ie 
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fo. in as complete A | manger for Fran or 5 


thirteen. 


The management of a . hemp! is alfa; 
different. in different, diſtricts, . In ſome. it is 
what is called dew-ripened.. In others, it is im- 
merſed in water, immediately after being pulled. 
In the former caſe, the new-pulled hemp is 
carefully and thinly ſpread, either on a ſtubble 
field, or on ſame, old paſture · land, where the 
graſs is not apt to grow luxuriant. In this ſitua - 


tion it remains, being however frequently turn - 
ed, for five or ſix weeks, or till the reedy or 
woody part of it become ſo brittle, that, by 
means of the breaking machine, conſtructed for 
the purpoſe, it, is made to part from the rind, or 
hempy ſubſtance, _ It is then taken, up, tied in 
bundles, and either ſtacked, or carried home to 


be manufactured, in the manner to be after de- > 


ſcribed. _ 
The other 1 of managing hemp after. i it 


is pulled, is, to tie it up immediately in ſmall 


bundles, and. thereafter to put it into ponds. of 
ſtagnating water, where it remains for ſiye or 
dx, or more days, according to the flate of the 
weather; after which it is taken out, and ſpread 
in the manner already mentioned. This laſt me- 
thod, which is moſt commonly followed, 1s, a- 
dopted in order to ſhorten the proceſs, of grafl- 
ing, and which both hemp and flax muſt under- 
go, in ME; to make the fg or what is fre- 

= quently 
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quetitly called the harl part from che reed or 


ſtalk, as no other method has yet been diſcovered, N 


by which this can be fo well effected. The im- 
merſing hemp or flax for ſome time in water, is 


the beſt mean that can be uſed, not only for 
making the harl ſeparate more eaſily, and more 


completely, from the reed, but alſo for render- 


ing leſs violent means, in breaking and ſcutch- 


ing. neceſſary for effecting that purpoſe. A very 


tedious and expenſive proceſs, in bleaching the 


yarn, when it is to be converted into any of the 
finer articles of manufacture, is alſo by this 
means greatly ſhortened, and conſequently be- 
comes lefs troubleſome. For theſe reafons, hemp 


managed in the manner laſt mentioned, always | 


fells for eighteen-pence or two ſhillings the ſtone 
higher than that which is dew-ripened. bs 
When it is propoſed to ſave the feed, the crop 
of hemp, after being pulled, is bound up in 
ſheaves, or bundles, and ſet up in ſhocks, for eight 


or ten days, by which time, in good weather, the 
' ſeeds become fo dry and firm, as to be eaſily 


thraſhed out, which is done with a flail, and, for 


the moſt part, on cloths'in the field. After the 
feed is thraſhed out, the hemp is either ſpread 


directly on ſome adjoining field; or laid in water, 
as one or other of the ne of management 
above deſeribed be adopted. 


After the hemp bas been tehckn up from the 
OG, men are employed to break it, with a 
üg po | 9 


— 3 — LAY 


diſtrict of that kingdom where flax is cultivated, , 
proper mills, moved by water, are erected for the 
purpoſe. _ The breaking is performed very com- 
pletely, by paſſing the flax, in ſmall hand fuls, 
once or twice between two large fluted wooden- 
rollers; and the ſcutching, by ſcutchers fixed to; + 


L- 


in the former kingdom, where io much hemp 
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elumſy machine, nearly ſimilar to thoſe formerly 
uſed in Scotland for breaking flax. It is then 


ſwingled or ſcutched, ſo as to make the reedy 
ſubſtances part from the ſkin or harl, Theſe 
operations performed, the farmer's labour ceaſes, 


and that of the manufacturer commences. 


It is worthy of remark, eſpecially for the in- 


formation of an Engliſh reader, that although 
the method of breaking and ſcutching flax in 


4 Scotland, about thirty years ago, was the ſame as 


above mentioned, yet that now, in almoſt every 


a large horizontal wheel, which moves with 
great velocity. After the flax has been broken, 


by paſling once or twice between the rollers, the 
millers hold firſt one end of the bunches, or 
handfuls, to the ſcutchers, and then the other; 

by which means, all the reedy part, provincially 
_ the © ſhows,” flies off, and the flax is rendered 
fit for the merchant or the manufaQurgr. Con- 

 fidering the great additional price of labour in 

England, beyond what it has yet arrived at in 


Scotland, it is ſurpriſing that, in thoſe diſtricts 


and flax is annually cultivated, none of theſe 
ibs nun at _ mills 
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mille babe itherto been erected. Wuere ne 


rate of manual Iabour is fo high, and the demand 
for labourers fo great, every proper mean ſhould 


be uſed to keep the one within proper bounds, 


aud tò render the other leſs prefling; and ns 
wir, is better caleulated t- 

furniſh immediate relief in either caſe, than 5 

etecting fimple and well. eonſtructed machinery. 


The average. produee of a erop of hemp, when 


made ready for the heckle, in which ſtate it ſor 
the moſt part goes out of the hand of the cultiva- a 
ter, is from thirty- eight to forty ſtone, of four- 


teen pounds to the ſtone. The price, beſides 


a bounty allowed by an act of Parliament paſſed 
in the year 1782, is from 78. to $8. the ſtene. 
Phe ordinary quantity of clean ſeed produced on 
the acre, is from eleven to twelve 1 and . 
the price from 48. to 5's. the buſhel. 5 


Hemp is frequently ſold on the ans 2 
dy for pulling. When it is difpoſed of id this 


manner, the price is ſeldom; under L. 6 the acre, 


and rarely exceeds L. 8. If ever the cultivation 


cok hemp becomes general in theſe kingdoms, 25 
which, however, in the writer's apprehenſion, ._— 
extremely doubtful, there is no period at which 


the farmer ean diſpoſe of the erop with greater 
advantage to himſelf, or to the community, than 


immediately before it be pulled. By ſelling it at 
that period, he is relieved from the performarice 


. of all theſe . N 8 , 


* 


— t 


Which 
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” ich are aoceiany Ader wine to 83 


ta, before it can he made fit for the market. Ma- 


my of theſe, as they fall to be performed during 


the buſy ſeaſon of the year, it is difficult, often 


Z = Haga ee maſt active farmer to accam- = 
pliſh, without negleRing other matters, on @ pro- 
37 | 


interaſt mare immediately depends. 


When arops of hemp or flax are diſpaſed of 
eee eee, the 


neigbbourhood, whoſe time is not fully oceu- 


_ "Pied, are greatly benefted. They, in general 
become the purchaſers, and as they water, graſs, 


beg, ſcutch,. and checkle it themſelves, and for 
the moſt part ſpin it into yarn before they offer 
it for ſale, they are by that means furniſhed 
h ſeveral, months employment, while the ſur- 
plus price af the manufactured commodity af- 
"Fords them full gempenſation for their labour. 


The hemp cultivated in England, which s 


danſidsred ſuperior in quality to any imported, 
Ai nHrtefl to many quſeful purpoſes, as ſhirting, 


mhesting, table-linen, fail-cloth, . ann 5 


eee, and cerdage of all ſorts. 
Not wichſtanding the dae eee A crop pe” 


| hempiby the acre is as ahove ſtated, and that the 


9 zallawed by Government amounts fre- 
Aventiy to 458. or ag. the acre, yet the cultiva- 
tion of, it / does mot ſeem to increaſe. The very 


minute attention xequiſite in the management off 
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it, Hom: the time it is ready for dalla till it be 


put into the hands of the manufacturer; the 
ex pence of labour, compared with the groſs pro- 
_ duce, great as it is; the difficulty of procuring 
labourers at the hr when the moſt tedious 


operations fall to be performed; added to the im- 


menſe quantity of manure which muſt be annual- 


ly applied; will, in all probability, deter the Bri- 
tiſh farmers, eſpecially where the crop cannot 
be ſold before pulling, from cultivating hemp 
on a large ſcale. It may indeed be cultivated 
with advantage to the farmers, and the culture of 


it prove beneficial to the peaſantry in ſome popu- 
lous diſtricts where the labouring claffes are not 


fully employed, provided they become the far- 


mers merchants. But, in a national view, it is 
by no means clear, conſidering the ſituation 


Great Britain has been in for a number of years, 


- reſpeQing bread-corn, that the cultivation of 
hemp ought to be conſidered a lucrative branch 
of Britiſh huſbandry. The writer's reaſons for 


holding this opinion will be more fully explain- 
ed in the concluſion of the following ſection. It 


| is only neceſſary here to obſerve, that this opi- 
nion he acknowledges is different from that of 
many wWho have before written on the ſubject of 
Britin huſbandry; but the difference ariſes from 
the change of eircumſtances. Formerly the ba- 
lance of the cort- trade was in favour of this 
ett "a much greater quantity err 
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ed in a courſe years, than in ſome particularly 
unfavourable ſeaſons it was found neceſſary to 


import. Now the caſe is greatly altered. It has 
been aſcertained by high authority, (the King's 


Privy Council), that for a courſe of years, the 
crops raiſed in Great Britain, were not in ordi- 


| nary ſeaſons by any means ſufficient for the ſup- 


bY of the inhabitants. 
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ALL writers on balbiaitky; ai ancient + Wh 
modern, agree, that flax is a robbing crop, and 
that it exhauſts the ſoil to a great degree. | 

Flax, Pliny ſays, was cultivated, in his time, 


chiefly for the purpoſe of making ſails and cord- 


age for ſhips. He expreſſes himſelf to this effect: 
« What greater miracle, than that there ſhould 


be a plant that makes Egypt approach nearer to 
« Italy: —“ That there ſhould grow from ſo 


% ſmall a ſeed, and upon ſo ſlender and ſhort a 
« ſtalk, that which, as it were, carries the globe 


« itſelf to and fro.” He alſo informs us, very 
particularly, of the proceſs of flax-huſbandry, : 
as then practiſed in Italy, where that plant, as 
well as hemp, is till cultivated to a great ex- 
tent. The farmers, he ſays, knew when the 
| crop was ready, by two marks, namely, the ſwell- 
ing of the ſeed, and the ſtalks becoming of a yel- 
| low colour towards the roots. When ripe, it 
was pulled, bound into ſmall bundles, and dried 
in the fun. It would appear, that, in the courſe 
of . the 282 7 N 1 bo to the e influence 
of 
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of the ſun, dropped off naturally, The ſtalks, 
after being freed from the ſeeds, were ſteeped à 
_ certain time in water; the period they ſnould re- 
main, in this fituation, was determined by the 
bark br harl, which is the flaxy ſubſtance, part- 
ing eafily from the boon or woody part of the 
plant. When, by trial, it was found to have ar- 
rived at that ate, it was taken out of the water, 
_ and, after being dried, was bruiſed or broken on 
a ſtone with a mallet, and afterwards combed in 
iron-heckles, till it was entirely freed from the 
boon; and, in the conrſe of combing or heck- 
ling, the moſt valuable was ſeparated from that of 
inferior quality. In a word, the method of ma- 
naging a crop of flax in Pliny's time, and in the 
country where he reſided, was not very unlike 
that which is now practiſed in Great Britain. 
This author mentions two very extraordinary 
kinds of flax: The one, which he fays grew in 
the torrid ſands of India, that would not burn 
with fire; and the other, as being of a remark- 
able fine and ſtrong quality. Tablecloths were 
made of the former, ſome of which he had ſeen 
thrown into the fire as they were taken from the 
tables after an entertainment, and which were 
thereby eleaned better, and made brighter than 
1 JO Bene uy water 3b The other 
Kind 


8 Sach cloth is ſtill made for curioßty, from the aſbeffo- 


or earth booms What IT had deen was ENTS, this 
ſort. nnd 4 
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1 a. kind was made into ſnares for catching fiſhes 
and birds, which, he tells us, were fo ſtrong. as 
do entangle bears, and alſo ſo hard as to refiſt the 
edge of a ſword, while, at the ſame time, they 
—_ were ſo fine, as to paſs, together with the. ropes 
1 aKk2Kat the upper and under fides, en * ring of 
| a man's finger. 
if | "IH The ſoil moſt proper for. flax is a "SR fro | 
_ loam, ſuch as is not apt to be overcharged with 
r moiſture, nor, in ordinary ſeaſons, to become too 
H_ dry. Flax is ſown after all forts of crops, but 
1 5 . is found to ſucceed beſt on lands lately broken 
oy from gra, In Scotland, the moſt fkilful 
—_ - cultivators of flax generally prefer lands from 
: = which one crop of grain only had been taken, 

_— after having been ſeveral. years in paſture. 
| wen ſuch lands have been limed or marled, im- 
| | = * mediately before being laid, down to graſs, the 
c_ crop of flax ſeldom or never miſgives, unleſs the 
_ ' ſeaſon prove remarkably adverſe. F 
3 | 5 In regard to the choice of ſeed, that which ! is ; 
| . ob a bright browniſn colour, oily to the feel, and, 
— 14 at the ſame time, weighty, is conſidered the beſt. 1 55 
* | Lint-ſeed, imported from various countries, is cul- 


tivated in theſe kingdoms. That brought from 
Holland is in higheſt eſtimation, as it not only 
mmlaipens ſooner than any other that is imported, 
1 but alſo produces greater crops, and flax of that 
F  ' quality which beſt ſuits the chief manufaQures 
bk the country. American ſeed produces, in 
common, _ flax, but neither the quantity of . 
, 
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flax, nor of the pods, provincially the © bolls,” 
which contain the ſeeds, is ſo large as the pro- 
duce from Dutch lint-ſeed. Riga ſeed yields a 
very coarſe ſort of flax, but a une quantity of 


ſeeds than any other. 


It is common in ſome parts of Scotland to pow 
ſeeds ſaved from the crop of the preceding year, e- 
ſpecially when that crop was raiſed from ſeed im- 
ported from Holland. The ſucceſs of this practice 
is found to depend greatly on changing the ſeed 
from one ſort of ſoil to another of an oppoſite na- 
ture; but the ſaving in the expence of purcha- 


ſing that ſort of ſeed, in place of what is newly 


imported from Holland, is ſo inconſiderable, and 


the riſk of the crop miſgiving ſo much greater 


in the one caſe than in the other, that thoſe only 
who are ignorant of the conſequences, or who 


are compelled from neceſſity, are chargeable with 


Þ Unis act of ill-judged parſimony. e 


The quantity of ſeed uſed, varies; from two 


boſnels, to two buſhels and a half, the Engliſh 


_ Ratute-acre, is the ordinary allowance. In de- 


termining the proper quantity neceſſary for the 
_ acre, it is requiſite to pay great attention to the 
condition of the land. When the land is rich 
and fertile, and the ſeaſon ſo favourable that it 


can be got thoroughly pulverized, if too much 


ſeed is ſown, the crop is in great danger of lodg- 
ing, and when that happens, particularly be- 
| fore the pods are formed, the flax proves incon- 
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ſiderable in quantity, and very inferior in qua 
„ 
The ordinary ſealon of ming dass lend! is b 
the middle of March to the middle or end of 
April, but the laſt week of March, and the firſt 8 
ten days of April, is eſteemed the beſt time: and, 
accordingly, within theſe periods, the greateſt 
quantity of flax · ſeed is ſown in both kingdoms. 
F lax, when young, is a very tender plant, 


| and is more eaſily injured and checked 1 in its 


progreſs by weeds than any other that is uſually 
cultivated in the fields. For this reaſon, it is 


indiſpenſably neceſſary, i in order to ſecure a good 


crop, either to prepare the land very carefully, 


by repeated ploughings and harrowings, and by 


carrying off or burning the weeds, before ſow- 
ing the ſeed, or to be at the expence of a trou- 
bleſome and tedious hand-weeding afterwards. 
When the latter method of cleaning the land 
is adopted, the operation ſhould. be performed 


when the flax is about three or four inches high, 


and all the weeds ought to be carefully picked 
up, and carried off the field. When flax is cul- 
tivated by the cottagers and the Poorer tenants, 
who poſſeſs not the means of cleaning and pre- 
paring the land in a proper manner before ſow- 
ing the ſeed, weeding in ſuch caſes becomes an 
arduous taſæ. Women are always employed; 


they generally fit or lie down and pick out eve- 
* nd they ſee. If the value of time were con- 
En. x + 13th 
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- fidered, or the price of labour aſcertained, the 
tedious and expenſive mode adopted for weed- 
ing flax, when cultivated' in ſmall quantities, 


would deter any ſenfible perſon from the at- 
tempt ; in ſome counties in England, where the 


price of labour is extremely high, the expence 
of weeding an acre of flax, if performed in the 
ſame tedious way it is done in ſome parts of 
Scotland, would coſt 30 8. or 40s. the acre; and 


with the expence' of the other requiſite labour, 


would amount to fully a half of the mm value 
of the crop. N 
When flas teen by 1 on 4 large 
ſeale, the lands being under a regular courſe of 
cropping, and properly: clearied and pulverized 


before the ſeed is ſown, the buſineſs of weed- 


ing, if at all neceſſary, is performed by few 


hands, in a 3 ſpace of ow and at little ex- 


So; 1 


Thoſe who uſually eultivate "El have fevera 


marks by which they determine, with confider- 


able accuracy, when it is ready for pulling, 
That which is the moſt obvious, is its changing 
from a green to @ brown, or rather yellow co- 
| lour; when this alteration in the colour becomes 
diſcernible, the crop 8 be are without | 


loſs. of time. 


e oerop of flax Ss oi nds 
runs out a great number of ſeed-bearing branches. 


When that is the caſe, the ſeeds, not. the flax, 
. ought 
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ought to be the farmer's chief object; and the, . 


| crop ſhould be allowed to ſtand till the _— are 


in a great meaſure perfecttel. 
When the crop thrives, and is likely to de 


*eotne more valuable for the flax than the: ſeeds, 


it ſhould be pulled ſoon after the bloom drops 
off, and before the My turn Hand ny pcs in 


the points. 


In pulling flax, it is uſual, 8 it i EY 
ed to ſave the ſeeds, to lay it in handfuls, part- 
ly: acroſs each other; the reaſon for which, is, 
that the buſineſs of rippling is thereby facilita- 
ted, as the ripplers, in place of having to ſepa- 
rate each handful from the bundle, find it by 


this ſimple e e nora to _ 


band. N 
-Altbough-i it is of mack 6 3 it ve - 


ry ſeldom happens, that much attention is be- 
. ſtowed to ſeparate the different ſorts of mT. from 
each other, in pulling the Crop. 


-In moſt fields, there are varieties of Gi; * 
of courſe ſome parts of a field will produce 
fine flax; others coarſe; ſome long, and ſome 
ſnort: in a word, crops: of different lengths 
and qualities. It eannot be ſuppoſed, that all : 


_ theſe ſorts of flax will undergo an equal degree 


of watering, graſſing, breaking, and heckling, 


Without ſuſtaining: great injury. Therefore, 


when flax of various qualities is promiſcuouſly 
e together in pulling, it is impoffible ta 


3 | . 
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. prevent ſome part of it from being loſt in ihe: 
after-management; a loſs which might be avoid- 
ed with a ſmall ſhare of attention, and ſome ad- 
ditional trouble when the crop is pulled. Thoſe. 
. who: rent flax-mills are often blamed for em- 
bezzlement ; but. there is great reaſon to be- 
lieve, very unjuſtly. Becauſe the crop of a par- 
ticular part of a field yields ſuch a quantity of 
flax from one mill, it does not follow, that the 
manager of another mill ſhould return an equal 
quantity from the ſame ſpace, probably, of ve- 
ry inferior land. It is certain, in very many 
caſes, that the' inattention of flax-farmers to the 

above very neceſſary precaution, is the cauſe 
why crops of flax often turn out of ſo little va- 
lue, and is the principal reaſon why the propor- 
tion of tow or inferior flax ſo often exceeds in 
ordinary ſeaſons that of ſuperior quality; the 
millers and hecklers being obliged, in the courſe 
of their operations, owing to the mixed ſtate in 
| which they receive the crop from the grower, 

to reduce the quality of the whole to a lower 
ſtandard than there would be any occaſion for, 

were the different qualities ſorted, and put into | 

their hands in that ſtate. 


After the crop is pulled, the pods containing LE 


the ſeeds are forced from the ſtalks by means of 


an iron-comb, called a ripple, fixed on a beam 
-— of wood, on the ends of which two perſons fit, 
| Ranks by pulling the ſeed- end of the flax re- 


peatedly - 
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rebel through this comb. execute the we 


neſs in a very complete manner. When the flax 
is rippled, which is always done immediately 
after it is pulled, it is tied in ſmall bundles, and 


put into pools of ſtagnating water, where it is 


allowed to remain ſeveral days, according to the 
natural warmth of the water, As ſoft clear Rag- 


_ nating water has been found by long experience 


to be ſuperior for the purpole, to any other; 


where that cannot be obtained without art, a pit 


or canal is commonly formed, adjoining to a 


river or ſtream, whence water can be eafily 
brought. This pit or canal is filled with water 


for ſome time, a week or two, before it be pro- 
poſed to pull the flax; by this means. the water 


- acquires a greater degree of warmth: than river-. 


water poſſeſſes, and which contributes greatly 


to facilitate the object farmers, have in view in 


immerſing green flax in water, name lx, to make 
the harl or flaxy ſubſtance paxk _ nds com. 8 
pletely from the bon. 

The period that flax ought. to remain. in SR 
water, depends on various circumſtances ; as the 


| Rate of ripeneſs in which it was pulled, the qua- 
lity and temperature of the water, Wc. The 


moſt certain rule by; which to judge when flax 
is ſuffigiently watered, is, when the boon be- 


comes nn * the. harl | ſane a From. 
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Although it is che general practice where flax 


is cultivated in Great Britain, to immerſe it in 
water for ſome time after it is pulled; yet in 
Dorſetſhire, and in that neighbourhood, it is ſel- 


dom done. There the flax is allowed to arrive | 
at that ſtate in which the harl parts moſt eaſily 
from the boon, by a more gradual proceſs, that 


of dew ripening, which was deſcribed when 
treating of the management of hemp. This, it 


will be obſerved, is nothing more than expoſing 


the flax to the influence of the weather, for a 
longer period than is neceſſary when the opera- 


tion of watering has been. previouſly performed. 


Sometimes, if the ſteeping be judged ſauf- 
| Keie for effecting the ſeparation of the harl, 


little more is done, than putting it up in par- | 
| cels, or ſpreading it on the ground to dry. 


After ſteeping the flax, the only other opera- 
tion which properly falls under the farmer's at- 
' tention, is graſſing it. It is commonly ſpread 
very thin on the ground, and in regular rows; 


the one being made to overlap the other a few 


inches, with a view of preventing, as much as 

poſlible, its being torn up and ſcattered by gales 
af wind. Old graſs ground, where the herbage 
does not grow to any great height, is the beſt 
for the -purpoſe; as, when the graſs or weeds 
ſpring up ſa as to cover the flax, it is frequently 


rotted, or at leaſt greatly injured thereby. F lax 


is allowed to remain on a the ground till, by re- 
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peated trials, it is found that the boon has be- 
dome vety brittle; ſo that, on being broken, 
and rubbed N the hands, it eaſily and 
freely parts from the harl. It is then taken up; 
a dry day being choſen for the purpoſe ; and, 
being bound in ſheaves, is either ſent directly to 
the mill, which is the uſual practice i in Scotland, 
or in England broken u ſcutched, in the __ 
ner they do hemp. | 
Thoſe who beſtow med attention on the cul- 
tivation of flax i in Scotland, generally ripple off 
the ſeed, even when thexe is no intention of ſav- 
ing it; as it is found, when flax is put into wa- 
ter without taking off the pods, the water ſoon 
becomes putrid, in conſequence of which, the | 
| flax i is greatly injured. - + | 
When it is propoſed to ſave the ſeeds of flax, 
the pods are carried home from the field, ſo 
ſoon as they are ſeparated from the flax; and 
either laid on cloths, and expoſed to be dried by 
te influence of the ſun, or they are ſpread on 
| barn floors and turned two or three times a day, 
till they are ſo dry, chat the ſeeds can be eafily 
| thraſhed out in the ordinary way. This is the 
general mode adopted in Scotland. In Dorſet- 
1 ſhire, they allow the flax to lie on the field after 
- ix has been pulled, till zue pods become ſo dry, 
; a that the ſeeds can be thraſhed out with a ſtick; 
and which is done on a board, or log of wood, 1 
ae on RENE field * the n e 
3 - The 
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Te quantity of ſeed produced on the were, 


_ Engliſh meaſure, is from ſix to eight, ſometimes | 
as high as ten or twelve, buſhels. The price de- 
pends, in a great meaſure, on that of foreign ſeed 
imported; as, when ſold to oil- makers, the price 
is generally about one half of that of Dutch ſeed 
ſold for the purpoſe of ſowing. The price of 


home · oultivated lintfeed is confiderably advanced 
of late, in ſome of the ſouthern and weſtern coun- 
ties of England, beyond what it is in Scotland, 


_ owing to the circamftance of its being much 


uſed as food for fattening cattle ; and which, 


when boiled to a ſort of jelly, and mixed with 
malt-grains, chaff, or bran, is found to anſwer 


extremely well. The average price of the lint- 


ſieed cultivated in theſe kingdoms at large, an- 


not be rated higher, than from three to four 


willings the buſhel. © Oil. cake, or the refuſe of 
the ſeeds of lint, hemp, and rape, after the oil 


has been expreſſed from them, is alſo à valuable 
article, as food for cattle, and much uſed in 


En gland; although, hitherts, but in ſmall quan- 
ttities in Scotland. The price varies in different 
e diſtricts, according to the demand; the general 
5 average may be, from L. 3 to L. 4 the ton. 


There are few crops more variable, in quan- 


: i as well as quality, than flax. When ſold 
5 before pulling, which is commonly the calle. 
Scotland, "Flew Amid got on 4 large fouls, he 5 
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price 8 L. 6 and L. 10 he Engliſh 


5 gere but L. 7. 408. _ probably be YEP 
5 high average: els. , 
It is uſual for 8 in different. pants. of 


Scotland, who rent lands in the. neighbourbood 
of towns and villages, to let a field to the inhahi- 


rants, for the purpoſe of growing Hax. This, 
for the xeaſons mentioned in the former ſection, 


is the moſt advantageous: mode in which this 


erop can be cultivated.. The rent affixed on 
the land, is about I. 3, 108. or L. 4, the 
Engliſh acre, according to the quality; the 

farmer always undertaking to cultivate the 
land in a proper manner. The ſame. prac- 
tice, with a little variation, is alſo eſtabliſhed in 


ſome parts of England; The farmer rents or lets 


the land, to a perſon ho is denaminated a mid - 
dle · man, or flax-jobber, and whoſe buſineſs it is, 
to perform all the variqus operations after the 
ſeed is ſown; which, as in the former caſe, is al- 
ways furniſhed by the renter, the farmer having 
nothing more to do, thay ld Plough 220 I 

1b land. . 


On the 3 chgt it Was palitically Fr | 
by the, uſe of every proper means, to prevent 


this nation from remaining in a dependant and 
precarious fituation, in regard. to # ſupply of 
hemp from foreign countries, the Britiſh Legiſla- 


. ture deemed it proper, about thirty years ago, to 


offer conligergble Wen on 1 impaxtation of 


that 
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that article from the Ametican colonies: Pürffy on 
the ſain principle; and witkt the view okeſtablim- 
ing and encouraging manufa@ures, what may be 
called domeſtic bounities Have been for ſottle time 
given, as an inducement te ĩtiereaſe the cultivation® 
bottr of Hemp and flax. To theſe bounties bf Pes 
miutns being filk given, it is” no bubt owing,” 


that the culture of flax 1 40 greatly iclerehlect in 


Scotland, and that dem bg flax Net" | 
on ſo tir ge a ſcale' in ſebefal eountles th Eg. 
laid. ePUOLTUO 24 19 nan 3 94 2011199 SST 5 | 
In certain fituations, ant under Patrieulär elt. . 
eumftaberz, it will be readily udnitteck as beitg. 
highly cette to hold out bouhtles for the cuf-f 
tivation of artleles, the mapufacture f Which, 
may uſefulfy and profitaviy emplö) a Fredt um- : 
ber of people: At the fame time, it may be 
contended, that circuniftances may fo HUGH? 
alter, as r6 render it equally” proper to WItHdra . 
theſe premiums, by which” the cülttwatlon of 
them had been generally eſtabline d. 
When à country is thinly inhabited, 0 hat 
the lands in tifage are more than ſuffioĩent hr pro- n 
ducing an abundant ſupply 6f Corn; wHett ma"! 
nufactures are ſo much in their infancy, 1 that the 
foſtering hand of Government can alone extend or - 


 eftabliſh them; and when the'great "bdlly of the 


peaſaitry are bat partially employed; it Whit at 

all times, in ſuch caſes, be cbnfidered fund poli- 

1275 the Legineture, and alſo in private fee. 5 
I ties 


* 


þ# 
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ties to hol. out ſuch. me as are moſt . 


1 


fe an object ſo great, and ſo impor- 
88 the advancement of manufactures, and 
jally of thoſe by which the raw materials 
Fn hn in the country are conve ted into ar- 
ticles uſeful for domeſtie purpoſes, or valuable as 
of commerce, If full employment can 


424955 


be obtained for the labouring part, of the com- 


facture of hemp and flax, without which foreign 


commerce cannot be extended, it is obvious that 
theſe, and ſuch as theſe, merit the firſt regard; ; 
be that the Government of a country, in the 
ſtate aboye Aeſeribed, could not poſſibly turn its 
attentions. the. eſtabliſhmeot of meaſures better 
| eee to promate the public. good. But, 
in Great Britain, in its preſent ſtate, when its 
commerce and manufactures have arrived at an 
ußexampled ſtate of proſpe rity, and far outrun 
its agricultural impr oyements 3. when the people 
at large (thoſe only in Fora more. remote parts of 


the illand excopted) , are fally employed; when 
the population is; ſo much increaſed, that we are 
told from the higheſt authority, that the inhabi- 
|  kants of this 1 n now reduced to N ne- 


„. 


4 all ne "neeeſlaries of life « bread- corn,” as 


when, if other nations were to refuſe 
SY1F | 1 : . us 


mugity by, means of the cultivation and manu- 


wid procured. from foreign nations; 


- us ſupplies of grain, (notwithſtanding our boaſt- 
ed improvements in agriculture), numbers of the 5 

inhabitants would literally ſtarve, far want of, 
| food, —certainly. the. propriety: of holding out 

bounties to thoſe. who divert. the Jani from the 


—— 
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moſt uſeful of all purpoſes, that of raiſing;graip, 
at once diſappears, and the practice, in place of 
being longer laudable or «pins becomes 


to the higheſt degree improper. 


If the ſubject be conſidered with a view to the 


manufactures of the country only, and although 
to promote theſe, not to advance the agriculture 
ol the country, theſe bounties were firſt held out, 
yet the policy of conti nuing to adopt the ſame 
meaſure under the change of circumſtances that 


has taken place, is equally queſtionable. - By 


lue of money; for, of all articles, that is the moſt 


fluctuating. The quantity of proviſions which 


a labourer can purchaſe for his labour, is alone 
the true. criterion by which to judge of the rate 


of labour. Taking this for granted, it follows 
of courſe, that to ſuch an extent as the Govern- 


ment of any country, (where the lands in tillage 


are found from experience inadequate to ſupply 
| the inhabitants with bread), continue to bribe. 

the farmers to cultivate hemp and flax in place 
of grain, to the ſame extent they injure the ma- 
nufactures; as wherever an annual importation of 
grain 


what rule, it may be aſked, can the rate of labour . 
be accurately determined? not ſurely by the va- 
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| Lazoven numerous, an and in many places 
4A extenſive and valuable, orchards, are to be 
ſeen in various parts of both kingdoms, yet the 
' planting of apple and pear trees for the purpoſe 
? of extracting liquor from the fruit, is confined - 
to a few counties in the ſouth. and weſt of Eng- | 
land. In the counties of Hereford, Worceſter, 
Glouceſter, Monmouth, Devon and Dorſet, the 
greateſt quantity of cyder and perry is made, and + 
of theſe Hereford is entitled to rank firſt, both 
in reſpect of the extent of the quantity manu- 
factured, and of its generally ſuperior quality. 
| The aſpect moſt commonly choſen for an orch- 
ard, where no eircumſtance interferes that ren- 
ders it proper to prefer another, is towards the © 
| ſouth, or ſouth-eaſt; and wherever this can be : 
procured, with, at the ſame time, the further 
CTC as of poſſeſſing a args or ſhelter from 
25 90 M the 
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fruit trees planted, on ſeveral ſorts of ſoils; and 


 thire'is in the taſte 
more the cyder farmers have it in their power to 
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the coeth and nech nd winds, the Ss; is 


| eonfidered to the higheſt degree favourable. 


Orchards are formed, or which is the ſame thing, 


which, if a remark, often made in the des; di- 


ſtricts, be well founded, namely, that different 
ſoils produce fruit different in quality and flavour, 


is a method highly proper, as the greater variety 


2 d flavour of the fruit, the 


an 


make liquor of ſuperior quality. Apple trees 
are for the moſt part planted either on ſtrong 


Jeep loams, or on ſuch clays as by having a por- 


tion 'of gravel in their compoſition are not re- 
tentive of water. Pear · trees are found to thrive 


| beſt on ſoils of a lighter nature, and are planted 


on almoſt every ſort of ſoil where the under-ſtra- 
tum is dry, and ſo free as to admit the roots to 
ſp read out and penetrate to a proper depth. 
it would be endlefs to enumerate all the va- 
rious forts of apples and pears common in theſe 
diſtricts. Of the apples, t ra . are in 
the 3 eteem: 1 


; 75 0 ws T & wa 2 ; 8 3, pa 23 


Ts 011 The Ste. e Pome 

The Golden bre. 

The Hagloe Crab. 1 
The Woodcock. a. 054 


191 * 20 £35 921 and 12 n d Is: 8 5 P3407 41 
The Cockagee. 


The Ola Ralle. 0M 


ws 6 tb a4: 
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| 5 The pears mit a7 bo endete the moſt va- 
: tuable, as producing ſome of them the ſtrongeſt, - 
; and e the Higheſt flavoured perty, are, 
[ he 9 ee of $1.9 47s ; 
- 75 The Squaſh. 61.0070 45 7 N 
5 3222 971 _ Wer nd {DNODD O43 924 
£27 2009 542 Phe Sake i 451 16 botanty 
dt nu \ The Old Field, | cn a0 get % 56h 
e 320014 and 5112 at W er - 
eng eden Red Pear. ako $3 
¹ ian oh} | 
Mw of the a Trans: in Lis 2 coun- 
ties have been grafted on crab ſtocks, in the 
manner uſually practiſed in the other parts of .. 
Great Britain; but the more general practice is I 
to graft on- ſtocks raiſed from kernel fruits. In | 
60 the mode of ſowing the ſeeds, and managing the _ 1 
ſeedlings, nothing occurs worthy of particular .Y 
remark. The nurſery- man's attention is chiefly b 
fe devoted to procure: ſtrong, vigorous, handſome, 
, plants, and to train ane as nit and upright 
„ e mee 5-24 26d wid bot, 
Ia a. 10 ae e. at b the ſtocks : 
are planted: from, each other, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that in all the fruit diſtricts in England, 
there are what may be called two ſorts of or- 
chards: the one, and to which that term more 
properly belongs, is an allotment of ground ſet 
. apart prineipally for the growth of. fruit trees, 
| W n 
Phe 5 0 : r by bo 0265 
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ang, ag in, Segtlapd, they, gre, planted ſo lag to 
each, othes gt f legye po mare. rom than is ſuf- | 


ficient for allowing them to attain 8. Proper. ze, 8 


without encumbering each other, or preventing 


a free circulation of air be aher may more 


properly be denominated a fit field, as the trees 


are planted at ſuch diſtances as not; in any ma- 
terial degree, to obſtruct the tillage, or, but by 
the falling of the lea tes in autumn, to injure the 


paſture. In the orchards; properly ſo called, 
from thirty to forty trees hre commonly planted 
on the acre; In the, 1 7 Jeldgm more A 
ten or rtren u: 1 Lane 0% 0 v 


Tue flocks: are pine eertoe d. erchend, 
or field, when eight or nine years old, by Which 


time they generally weaſure four or ſive inches 
in cireuimference, at thtee et four feet from the 


ground.- The ordinary" ſeaſons. of 'planting are 


the latter end bf October and the beginning of 
March; the one or other being made choice of 


as beft Turts-the'natnre of the ſoil, and the con- 


_ venience- of che farmer, hut is probably more ge. 
nerally regulated by what is the eſtabliſhed cu- 
Rom of the particular diſtrict, which, in matters 

er this kind, at eee eee the 


e err 4 11 Ha 2b $ % 27 bs 4 


1 3 a 2204 5 Ut I&£ When 
3 5:45 an 


e eee u in Hengfandibire' dat but 8dr of 


en or ſarty acres, gods in favourable ſeaſons, make four 
bor five hundred hogſheads, containing a hundred aud ten 


— 
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Wuen trees; or what are called ſtoclts are plant- 
ed oute eſpecially in a field that is kept either 


ooον,ë)J̃ or for the moſt part in tillage, it is 
uſunl te plact them im regular rows, ſb 48 not to 


impede; the plcughing, or endanger the trees" by 


carrying a che other necdary operstlons. After 


the ſtocks have been two e chree years platted 


in the field, and have grdvifee a firm hola 6f 


the ground they are graſted! There are various 
ways of performing this operation: That wWwhich 
n molt commen; is, te ſac ff the head ef the 
bet ee eee dende three trunfverſe 
are inſerted , and merdufterl fechred witk 8 paſte 
made ef elayf er uther DIPS a tetfia cb nature. 
_ 4 Althougi*& is by no means a ebtimon ptac- 
ice witkwitheſe who poſſeſd extetifive orchards, 
or frult fields, to pay müch attention tb the 
training or proper management of trees, from 
che time they are gtafted, fil they arrive at fue 
an ugs as toi hear fruit, which is in about five or 
ſix years, yet there are numerbus inſtances Where 
cha contrary ls the caſe! Many furmets are care- 
ful to tiain the trunk in an upright” poſition; to 
_ take off all the decayed und uſeleſs wood, and 
to protect them by propet rails, een 
fry reren being injured by cattle. 


It was mentioned, when deſcribing Wee 


ner im Which ths lands bf Grear'Biitait ste ob- 
Ty 7 chat the * the orchards was ſome- 
| times | 


52 
- times in ings ee in 1 The 


mode of managing the ;orchard-fields. does not 


vary in any material degree. from that adopted 
in the other parts of tha diſtrict where no trees 
are planted. In ſome: places the ground is allow- 
ed to remain gonſtantly in paſturage ; in others 
It is as conſtantly kept in tillage; while in others, 

again, it is ocupied in the production of alter- 
nate erops of grain and graſs: the prevailing 
practice in the diſtrict, more than any other cir- 
cumſtance, regulating, in general, the, mode of 
occupation. In the. eloſe-planted orchards, whe- 


ther in Tngland or Scotland, the land is almoſt, 


in every inftance, allowed to remain in graſs. 


In all the cyder counties, there are three forts 


of; fruit-liquor uſually. made; as, oyder from ap- 
ples, perry from pears, and another -ſart,.called 
eyder alſo, from a mixture of apples, and pears. 


The method of making eyder and perry is ſo ex- 
actly ſimilar, except in ĩſome of the +conclu- 


ding proceſſes, as that of — 
Oc. that one deſeription is ſufficien - 1 

It rarely happens, unleſs when „ 
year' 's ſtock of cydex is expended. (for in: the fruit 
diftriQts..eyder is the common beyerage of the 
working people), that the farmers begin to gather 
the fruit till they have unqueſtionable proof that 


part of it atleaſt is ripe, by its beginning to fall 


ſpontaneouſly from the trees. When that: hap- 


n the general fruit-barveſt commences; andal- 


| . 3 | though 


* — 
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though there are different modes of gathering 
the fruit, the moſt common is, to employ men 


with long poles to ſhake and beat off rhe: fruit 


from the trees, While women attend with baſkets 
to gather, and put it into carta to be carried 
home. Another, and a better, method, both for 
the fruit and the trees, is to take at firſt ſuch of 
the fruit only as has either fallen ſpontaneouſly, 
or that can be forced from the tree by gently 
Shaking it. The remaindet is then allowed to 
remain till. it arriyes at a greater degree of mata 
rity, by which means the loſs and inconvenience 
ariſing. from mixing fruit in different ſtages of 
ripeneſs is prevented, _ an yo nr 
the tree wo A ny 144% $0194 
Afterithe fruit is Rev + it is laid, id 
large heaps, ſometimes in the open air, and ſome· 


times in ſheds erected for the purpoſe. It ig al- 
lowedo ta remain in theſe heaps in order to ma- ; 


ture and become mellow, before it is put into the 
mill; and which is rendered the more neceflary; 
in conſequence of the common practice of 'mixs 
ing the ripe and unripe fruit together. It is, 
however, attended with one diſadvantage; as it 


often happens, that the ripeſt and beſt of the 


fruit degins to rot, before the heap at large has 
acquired that mellowneſs which it ought to poſ- 
ſeſs before the operation of grinding commences. 
A few farmers, more judicious than the others, 
9 the an as it is gathered, according to the 

different 
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different degrees of 'ripenoſs, making ſometimes 
three or four diviſions. Others, again, keep tlic 
different ſorts of apples in ſeparate heaps, and 


only mix ſuch ſorts, and thoſe in ſueh propor- 


tions, as they know, from experience, will anſwer 


beſt. It is evident; that liquor made from fruit 
io managed, muſt bei greatly ſuperior im flavour, 


colour; and quality, to dlrat made from ſtult ma- 
aged in the manner firſt deſcribedGꝓꝑ. 


0) After the fruit is laid in heaps, it 48 allowed 


to remain in that ſtate a ſhorter or longer period, 


nocondling to the ſeaſon, and to the ſtate of the 


weather; but the general ꝓractioe is not to be- 
gin gtinding till the feeds, en ſomo of the frult 
being cut through, appear black, or of à dark 
brown icelour, _—_ n na trot is ien, 


5 ning to rot. n n nag 


When the froit ignited a what 6 confider: 
ec a proper condition for grinding; it is' carried 
to the mill, without any farther ds being 
in general uſed, than taking out any of the. fruit 
that is completely rotten 
The common cyder- mill is conſtructed on -6- 


milar prineiples with thoſe erected for breaking 


dark, or bruifing whins. © The millſtone, or run- 
ner, about three or four feet in diameter; and from 
a ton and a half to two tons weight; is moved 
by an axle, paſſing through the centre; and ex- 
tending over the bed of the mill, for a horſe to 
draw by. The 2 end For the axle enters an 

ets pr ee TE, "upright 
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upright Saft, or. poſt, whieh has. A: circular mo- 


tion, by means of pivots, the one fixed in a beam 
or rafter of the will-loft above. and the other in 
the centre or bed of the mill below. The trough 


ox phaſe, in which the millſtone moves, is made 


af ſtone, about ten inches deep, and the ſamg 
breadth at bottom; the ſtones, which form the 


fide next the centre of the mill, are placed per- 


pendicularly, and made to anſwer exactly the 


aingular courſe of the millſtone. The putſide 


ſtones are placed ſlopwiſe, ſo that the trough. is 
ſeven or eight inches wider on the outſide of the 


willſtone at the top than at the bottom. This 


gives room to feed it in occaſionally under the 


millſtone, when grinding, and to take out the 


ground fruit, provincially called the * muſt,” _ 


The method of grinding is, to put from three 


to five buſhels of fruit into the trough or chaſe 


zt once, and to keep the mill conſtantly going 


till the whole including rinds and kernels, be 
reduced to a ſoft pulpy ſubſtance. The more 


completely this is effected, the better is the li- 


quer; the colour, taſte, and flavour, being all 
greatly improved, when, by properly grinding 


the fruit, the eſſenge of the xinds and kernels is 


the fruit. 
The operation of grinding i is not very tedious, 
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extracted, as well as the juice of what the eyder- | 
farmers and gardeners ea the e part of 
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day; and when'a farmer, as often happens, 


ſeaſon, the work is carried on with ſtill greater 
expedition; ; but then it is not performed in the 


© than grinding or bruifing the fleſhy part 'of the 
; fruit, without reducing the rinds or kernels to a 


5 be reduced to a kind of pap, it is taken out of 


4. or till Tome figns of fermentation be obſervable. 

When; by theſe ſigns, it is known to be ready 

Fer preffing, that operation is performed in the 

following manner: A frame of wood, about three 
fleet ſquare, and three or four inches deep, being 

placed on the bed of the preſs , a piece of hair- 

: cloth i is ſpread over it, and part of the « muſt,” 

| In ſome places calted the « cheeſe, being taken 
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| frathe; when the frame is carefully and rex 
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towed, it being common to grin from fifteen 
0 twenty: mill-fulls in a day. When the mills 
are of the middle ſize, three hogſheads of per- 


ty, or two of cyder, are uſually made in the 


has three or four hundred hogſheads to make in 


moſt approved männer, little more being done 


proper ſtate for exttacting their qualities. 
When the fruit is ſo completely ground as to 


the trough; and, for the moſt part, put into a 
large vat, placed near the mill for the purpoſe, 
Where it is allowed to remain for a day or two, 


S Ss g ng. gr Sg. . 2 2 3 ©om- 


out of the vat, is put within the cloth in the 


1 led | 


* The: 3 bebe 18 worked | 7 e rens and out; "and 
11 in every reſpect fimilar in principle to thoſe uſed at 
' oil-mills, and by packers, preflers, bockbinders, Se. 
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are folded neatly. over it; the frame is then 


raiſed up till the under- edges are equal to the 


top of the firſt· formed layer; and another hair- 
cloth being laid over the frame, it is filled in the 


like manner; and the Work thus ee yk | 


the pile riſes to theuheight of, thirty, incl 

three feet. W gemtet in com bk bog 
Over the pile, whenifiniſhed,.; is "RP a ſquare. 

frame. of ſtrong boards, on which are placed 

ſome blocks. of wood, for the purpoſe of raiſing 

the pile as high, as the croſs bar of the * 

The power of the preſs is then applied; 

mne liquor being leiſurely ſexpreſſed, uns e 

the bottom of the pręſs into a reſervoirs placed 


at alittle diſtance, to neceive it; The preſſure 


is inerenſed in praportiqu as the liquor is ex 


acted ; .and:at lathe refuſe becbmeso ſo hard 
and arid,':as-to he incapable. of yielding any 


more. It is then taken out of the preſs; and 


in years of plenty, thrown: to,-the,dunghill}; 
ſed a ſecond time; being previouſly mised with 
water, or with. the firſt runnings from the 'praſs, 


which generally come off thick, and muddy. 
yder and perny, like all eber vinewstläd em, 
zundergo fermentation ; and greater ſkill and 
attention are requiſite toonduct them properly 
ag this proceſs, by which chiefly their im- 
Vox. III. 2 K 5 


57 
filled with: muſt, he, edges of the _haircloth., 
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_ _ "Inentation' which is excited." If the-liquor be 
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| piltities ate flitowh off; khan in any other branch. 
of the bulineſd of 'cyder-making. | 
Tue liquor is fometimes allowed to ſtand in 
large open vats, till it has done fermenting; 
but more generally it ĩs put into kerze caſks and 
hogſheads directly from the preſs. 
In reſpect to the commencement, - continu- 
ance, and degree of fermentation, whieh theſe 
 Hquors paſs through, nothing is more uncertain, 
No artificial means being uſed to brintz on fer- 
mentation, the peried of its commencement muſt 
depend on various eittumſtanees; ab, the ſtate of 
the weather,-the ripeneſs and maturity of the 
Fruit whenee- the liquor had been extracted, 
che ſize of the taſk and the quantity of li- 
quor, whether in an open vat or tunned up in 
hogſheade, r. On theſe depend alſo the con- 
tinuance und degtee of fermentation. In ge- 
Veral, it bommenees the firſtj ſecond, or third 
day, and xontinues for two or three, frequently 
ot four or five,” according to the degree of fer- 


rer rear vravs __ 
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"agitated; by being carried from one place to 
—-. another” at a conſiderable diſtanee, the degree 

of fermenitation-that ſucceeds is more violent, 
N eee e than When Bauer of the ſame 
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At a certain ſtage of the fermentation; the 
1 is racked off into other caſks. When this 
operation ſhould be performed, ſo that the great · 
eſt poſſible advantage may be derived, is a point 
hitherto undetermined, Every perſon, acquaint» | 


ed with the art of cyder · making, agrees, that 
there is a critical period at which the liquor 
ſhould be racked; but i in practiee, the ſigus at- 
tended to as indications of the approach of that 


period, are as various as ean be ſuppoſed, The 
uſyal method, however, is to begin racking cy- - 


r, when the frath or ſcum which had riſen to 


— top during the fermentation and agitation 
of the liquor, has formed into a firm browniſh 


kind of cruſt. Perry, is commonly racked, be- 


fore the fermentation ſubſides ſo much that the 
liquor leaves off making a hiſſing noiſe, which 
it always does in Propofron to the Tiplenes of 
| the fermentation. 122 


Owing to the various. forts Ve qualities of 
liguors made * ; to the different degrees of ripe- 


neſs to which the fruit is allowed to arrive; and 
to the mixture of fruit -of different or- oppoſite 

qualities; it would be difficult, perhaps impoſ- 
fible, to lay down ſpecific rules to direct the 


ek, in Said to the beſt mode of con- 
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3 8 There are three ſorts of theſs 1 very com- 
monly made; they are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 8 
ous . . 
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tent to which the fermentation has proceeded, 
it is time, in every particular caſe, to endeavour 
to put a ſtop to it, by racking the liquor 1 into 
another veſſel. It, however, ſeems generally a- 
greed, that the proper time for racking either 
cyder or perry is between the period when the 
thickneſs or foulneſs, cauſed by the fermenta- 
tion, ſubſides, and that of the falling of the 
froth or brown cruſt from che top; by chat time, 


the liquor has acquired a greater degree of fine- 


neſs than it can poſſeſs at any after period, while 
it remains in-the firſt caſk, as all the fettlings 
have attached themlelyes, 2 0 to the Pr the 
bottom of the veſſel. e 

Racking is nothing more than Hh off the 
clear liquor from one caſk, and putting it into 
another properly ſeaſoned, and is done by tap- 


ping the caſk pretty high, 0 that the clear li- 


quor may be draun off without any r mixture of 
lees or ſettliogs, | pas 


The liquor, with which the ſcum that was 


on the top, and the ſtuff that had ſettled at the 


. 8 bottom, 1s mixed, is then drawn off, and drain- 


ed through a bag or cloth, and afterwards mix- 


ed in the new caſk with that which had run off 


fine, and to which it is ſaid to be ſuperior in 
colour, and in another peculiar property, name- 
Ie in poſſeſſing a power of. preventing, or at 


leaf 


ceſs of FT or to point 
out the particular period, when, Noi the ex- 
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| leaft of leſſening, the extent of further fermen- 


tation; a circumſtance which frequently takes 
Place, after all the uteStition that e can be beſtow- 
18 to prevent Ak e e e 

When the nauer 3 is Ache d if no alter fer- 


mentations render other rackings neceſſary ; ot 


if a failure in the ſtrength, colour, or flavour, 
require nat ſome extraordinary treatment; the 
proceſs of eyder- making, ſo far as the farmer is 


concerned, may be ſaid to be completed, as no- 


thing more is neceſſary than to bung up't the 


caſks, which is never done ſooner than two or 
three months after the 8 Is For _—_ Fun time 


racked off, Ann 06 


fale in the fruit diſtricts, is Werz great; but that 
uſed by the inhabitants, is by UE accounts Os | 


more conſiderable. l e 


Theſe liquors are fold. by the ions in dil 


ferent ſtates of preparation for market.  Some- 


5 times they are ſold immediately from the preſs; 
ſometimes after the firſt racking; 35 and e 5 
f ty, not till ready for uſe. © 

The price of cyder and perry a Ain. 


&s, according as theſe liquors are in a prepared 
ſtate for the conſumer's uſe, as well as according 
to the quantity on hand, and the 8 amd of the 
fruit c Ä 

Stire cyder, and Kun- Pear perry, kor in- 
ſtance, always. wu much TA, prices than 
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8 from any 3 The | 


price of common cyder liquor, from the preſs; 
for a courſe of ſeven years, may be rated at trom 


18358. to 30s. the hogſhead of 110 gallons ; and | 


common perry, from 12 8. to 158. Stire eyder, 
in the fame ſtate, ſells for L. 5, L. 10, and ſome- 
times L. 18 the hogſhead ; and ſquaſh- pear per- 
She in ee ſeaſons, from L 4 to L. 8. + 3 


The produce of cyder or perry, by the acre, I 


5 can only be gueſſed at, by firſt aſcertaining the 
number of trees. From an orchard. of trees, in 


full bearing, half a hogſhead of eyder may, in 


ſeaſons ordinarily favourable, be expected from 
the fruit of each tree. As the number of trees 
on the acre varies from ten to forty, the quanti- 
ty of cyder muſt, vary in the ſame proportion, 
that is, from five to twenty hogſheads. Pear- 


8 trees, in equal good bearing, yield fully one- 
third more liquor; therefore, although the li- 
auor extracted from pears, ſells at a lower price 


than that produced from apples, yet the value 


1 by the acre, when the ee is the 


ſame, is nearly on a par. 
Notwithſtanding there are Ree individuals 
; in the eyder - diſtricts, wha evince much care and 
attention in the management of their orchard- 
grounds, trees, fruit, liquor, Ec. yet this is by 


no means the common caſe; on the contrary, 


ſuch general negligence prevails, and ſo imper- 


. abe "ue e in which 1 branch of hul- 


bandry 
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bandry i is übe the moſt part conducted, that . 
py are of opinion, ſo much valuable land being 


occupied as orchards, is, in a national view, ex- 
tremely unprofitable; and that, 'owing to the 
ſame cauſes, want of attemion, and adopting im- 


proper modes of management, the farmers at large 


are alſo injured, tather than benefited. While or- 


chards continue to be 'confidered as ſecondary 


objects only, of the farmer's attention, as is ths 
caſe at preſent, it can hardly be expected, that 


the produce will be abundant, - or the quality 


fuch as to recommend it to more general notice. 
In place, however, of condemning orchard-huſ- 
bandry at large, it appears much more correct 
to recommend a general reform in the manage 

ment; whereby liquors, that are both whole - 
bome and agreeable, when well made, may be 


introduced into more general uſe, and ſo large 


eee ee re en 
ed unnecefſury. * BY. SHONE. - 94 e 
In place of planting only ten erk b r 
trees on the acre over an extetiſive tract of land, 


it would be more for the intereſt, and certainly 
much more-convenient, for the cyder-men, were 
they to allot a few: acres, adjoining to their pla- 


ces of reſidence, for the ſole purpoſe of growing 


fruit trees. The Joſs and inconvenience of ha- 


ing fruit-trees feattered over an arable field, 
are conſiderable. When the trees are full grown, 
rn overſhadow, — me greatly in- 
jure, 
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jure, ED crop. below; the roots alſo ſpread. to &; 


great diſtance; and beſides impeding the plough-, ' 


ing of, the ground, extract a great ſhare of the 
nouriſhment that would otherwiſe go to ſupport 
the crop of corn. The additional, expence in ga- 
thering and carrying home a crop of fruit from 
an extenſive fruit ground, beyond what. i is incur- 
red, when four trees ſtand on the ſame ſpace of 
ground, which, in the other caſe zs ooeppyed by 
one, alſo merits attention. 460-21 10 15 


10 Inconveniences, as great and numerous, re- 


ult from having fruit-trees thinly, ſcattered over 
& paſture-field,, The graſs, under. ſhadow. of the 
trees, is very inferior to that in the open part of 
the field. The cattle muſt, be excluded, when 
: the, fruit begins to ripen, eſpecially. during, and 
immediately after, high winds, other wiſe they 
would eat the fruit. The falling of the leaves 


in autumn is very deſtructiye to paſtures of all 
deſcriptions; and the ſame additional expence 


and trouble of gathering a home the 


erop, is alſo, incur re. 

For theſe reaſons, a 1 ©: BOY 08 

be preferable to orchard- fields: and where the 

ſoil and ſituation are proper; the grounds ſtock- 
ed with full bearing trees of the beſt ſorts; and 


When the trees, the fruit, and the liquor, are 
iudiciouſly managed; it is impoſſible, but, ac- 


cording to the produce and prices above ſtated, 
8 ee ker out profitable, even ſup- 
poſing 
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poſing they produce but one crop, equal to that 
above mentioned, every third year. On the other 


hand, if the ſlovenly manner of conducting the 
various operations of cyder-· making be perſiſted 
in, it would be in favour of the nation, and of 
the individuals concerned in that branch of huſ- 


bandry, that there were not a cyder-orchard in 


the iſland. Perhaps, on another account, alſo, 
it might be for the intereſt of the farmers in the 


fruit diſtricts, that orchards were aboliſhed. The 


quantity of cyder annually uſed by the ſervants 
and labourers, is ſo immenſe, that, confidering 


the injury which the crops of grain and graſs : 
ſuſtain from the lands being encumbered with 


trees, the labour of collecting and carting home 
the fruit, and the trouble attending the manu- 
facturing it into liquors; this beverage muſt 
be a more ſerious article of expence than the 


generality of cyder-farmers are N to al- 
2-0 Wo. 
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| ters, deſcribed, at conſiderable length, 
the uſual. methods adopted for the cultivation 
'and management of the, various crops, it may 


be proper, in concluding the ſubject, to take 


notice of a few practices, which, although ge- 
| nerally adopted in particular diſtricts, are in 
pthers little attended to. Some of theſe, eſpeci- 
ally dibbling, or ſetting wheat and beans by 
the hand, being ſubjects, rather curious, than 
ſuch as are likely to become intereſting to the 
Britiſh farmers at large, ſhall, on that account, 
be ſtated as ſhortly as poſſible, | 


Section I. On Faflowing. : 


. f | 9 5 ä 
II. On Dibbling Wheat and Beans. 


III. Some Obſeryations on Drill-huſ- 
___  bandry. 
„ S EC: 


TAvine, in 1 Ba, _y "A, preceding Chap. | 
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1 r repeatedly, during autumn, ſpring, and 


ſum mar, with a-view'of extirpating Weeds, and 


of ppeparing the ſbil for ane ry enden : 


orops, is very" anciem.”'/ 


At was ie ee e into this 


iſlaind, ſaon aſter the Romans gained an eſta 
bliſhwent in it. From the aſtoniſtringly great 
andiatduous undertakings,” in which it is well 
known that peoplef engaged; in order to impreve 
the cauntry, may be inferred the attention bes 
ſtowed by them to introduce the beſt modes 
of huſgandry then known. A fallowing was 
a practice: generally adapted in the (country; 


whenoe that people! emigrated, it would natu- 


rally be eonſiderad by chem as Re Hi Meat of 


. mn. al: tou nes e e 


grain. 20 3 324 3% 12 4731 ali $&- 
That „ of their at- 


tentembehile in this country, to the cultiva- | 
tion of the lands, and that agriculture! greatly | 
| flouriſhed during their reſidence, we have 'the 
moſt inconteſtable evidence, in the large quanti- 
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ties of grain they were able occaſionally to ex- 
port to the Continent. But it is not neceſſary 
| to have recourſe to the hiſtory, of ancient times, 
for probable reaſons, to ſupport the opinion, that 
the practice of fallowing. was introduced into 
Britain by the Romans. Almoſt every perſon 
| knows, that the modes of cropping in the open- 
field pariſhes in England, which have remained 
for many centuries invariably the ſame, and 
which include fallom every third or fourth year, 
are exactly ſimilar to thoſe which were adopted 
by the Romans, and from which there has been 
leſs deviation i in thefe pariſhes, owing to particu- 

r regulations that were eee chin 
in any other part of Europe 


One great purpoſe of W ; | 


| the weeds, which, in conſequence of previous 


| miſmanagement; and of: over-cropping; have in- 


ereaſed to ſuch a degree as to render cultivation 
for grain no longer profitable. Land; being al- 
lowed to reſt for a ſeaſon from yielding à crop, 


and being repeatedly-ploughed, the: ſoil expoſed 
to the influence of the different: ſeaſons, and at 


the ſame time completely pulverized, its fertility 
is again ſome what reſtored, ſo that, by the ap- 


| plication of a ſmaller portion of mature than 


would be otherwiſe neceſſary, it is rendered fit 
for "own eden n en of , or 
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It is univerſally acknowledged; thiat all ſoils, 
| even thoſe naturally the moſt fertile, are capable 
of being rendered unproductiue by conſtam and 
ſevere cropping, and that the more improper tlie 


modes of croppingi are, che ſooner, and the more 


certainly, will a comparativéè barrenneſs enſue. 
Hence the propriety of fallowing, where imper- 
ect modes of eulture are adopted. F allowing 
in what may be called the infanty of improve- 
ments in-agriculzure,:is alſo eſſentially neceſſary. 
If land be greatly ex hauſtedh no matter by what 
luort of previous miſmanagernent, fallowing isi the 
moſt expeditious, the: moſt effectual, and, every 
thing conſidered, the leaſt dx penſive, method: that 
can be adopted for reſturing dts fertilityi and 
rendering it productive e 


It is the: moſtiexpellitious; becauſe it is com 


pletely done in: the courſe of orie ſeaſon : where. 


as ſeveral years af eulture, and a great additional 


quantity of manure; would: ie vrequiſite, were 
any other leſs effectuał mode of tillage adapiedi 
= is the moſt affectualʒ becauſe the fame db 


it in his power: iu deſtroy every weed; to tutn 
over and expoſe the ſoil to the inſluence of che 


weather in the different ſeaſons; and alſb w.tevel 


and ſtraight the zid ges; drain the land andre- 
move every ohſtruction to the introdudion io 
better modes of huſbandry; none ſof which: could 


be ſo ee age effectualiy ꝓerfurmaiſꝰ ber 
1 brit er ns enk. 9442 10 1h ein gatweeh 
. | 1 
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n Fallaowing is alſü, upon eee 


. | evpenſive method by which the, fertility oß land, 


_ greathjiezhaufted, cam be reſtredꝗ andi tire only 
ont that can beiadopted: with aicettainry: of fuo. 
coeſiſi for the removal of every duſtadle to the in- 
-taoduRtion of be perfect agriculture. Manure, 
_ -operates more power fully [lien applied ton field 
that has: been properly ſummebefüllowed, than 
Inhen- laid vn one tfiat has hen long under an 
Adoptoper-courſe oÞ cropping] H he returns, after 
Fallowing, will Bes to certaintyi)gvearer, - and, 
therbfore; although the\actualieapents of fallsw. 
ling is(confiderablg,oyet; the cropitiiag ſuccceds'is 
ſo much greater as to coumepbatatice'that ex. 
S -peore; witile thaſe that flow if properly adupt- 
__  cd:totherdoiL will yield the farmer a proper eom: 
penfatian fon his extra. trouble UnU'perice-! -* 
dein the iabove thtement, the uiriter had chiefly 
: ip»biseyotheipiactiberof Salonga recently 
E dn-ahefouthern; parts fuf Stand; And 
the: principles on-which/tthe dirmers regulated 
Aeit conduct m ben meu aucb beter tnivdes of 
Jovituge titedme general. u i e 
„See WMritärs dn huſbandvyihavb eethebdl 
una falling im every fituation; and in the ſtröng- 
Eeſtamannery while others. have reprobatet the 
practice in term as >pointed?; but without in- 
* the reader of the circumſtances under 
f | which 
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4 whichtheſedifferent opinions were Sarnen ſo that 
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he might be enabled to draw the proper inferences. 
The practice of fallowing may no doubt be 


adopted with: propriety in ſome caſes, while a 
ſlaviſn adherence- to it in every inſtance: would 


be highly improper. The following ſtatement re- 
ſpecting fallowing will, the writer preſumes; be 
acknowledged, not only as well founded, but as 


applicable to the preſent ſtate of ere in 
the different parts of Great Britzin- vw 16115 


., Where improvements in a bee 118 


"never been introduced, or Keule eſtablim- 
ed, fallowing, as a lean of Tenewing the fer- 


tility of worn out lands, is little known, and. 
„ 2D I tey 


nah; Where a ſpirit for Abend improve. | 


ment prevails, and where the great body of 
the farmers evince a diſpoſition to adopt new 
and better modes of huſbandry, the practice 
of fallowing always becomes general, | 
3th; Where fallowing every third or fourth year 
is a common practice, and has been continued 
for ages, while, at the ſame time, the ſoil and 
fituation are” favourable for the cultivation of 
green crops,—there agriculture will be found 


to be in a languiſhing ſtate; and that the in- 


terference of the Legiſlature is neceſſary, ei- 
ther to unlooſe the ſhackles in which it is 

bound, or to create a ſpirit of exertion and e en- 
| terpriſe e the inhabitants. 
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= be " Following vis. alk pan the whole, ab leid 
6 _ expenſive; method by which the fertility of land, 


_greatlyiethaufted; van be reſtored; and the only 
ond that can beiadopted; with a certainty of fuc. 
-cels;: for the removal of every ohſtadle to the in- 
tueduction of mare perfect agriculture. Manure, 


operates more power fully ien applied tos field 


that has been properly ſummeblfällowed, than 


 Mben/laib vn one tliat has heetl long under an 


zimptoper cnùrſe of eruppitig. The returns, after 
fallowing, will Hes to a certaimy!i/gvrearer, - and 
therbfore, although the actual ec penbè of fallow 
bo is confiderable':yet/the eropitharſucceeds/is 
ſo much greater as to coumevbalance'that ex. 
pere, while thaſe that follow; iff properly adapt- 


.ed:totherfoiwill yieldithe farmer a proper com. | 


Penſation fun his extra. trouble ind'expence. 

19H theiabovethtament, the uriter had chiefly 
; inobiveyethtipiactiberof c#allowingg-as-recently 
=adoptadiiti-elie-[outhern; partsiof Stand; 'and 


(the: principles on-which/!the carmers regulated 


AIdeit conduct ar hen nmew'andÞ better _ ws 
Jeultuce became general. 18 ib S070; ee 
„ Séme writers 6h huſbandryihave nt 
" dl fallewing in every fituation; and in the ſtrong⸗ 
_ eſt manner, weile others have reprobated the 
Practice in terms as pbinted '; but without in- 
forming the reader of the circumſtances under 
: which 
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which theſe different opinions were formed, ſo that 
he might be enabled to draw the proper inferences. 
The practice of fallowing may no doubt be 


adopted with propriety in ſoine caſes, while a 


flaviſh adherence to it in every inſtance would 
be highly improper. The following ſtatement re- 


ſpecting fallowing will, the writer preſumes, be 


acknowledged, not only as well founded, but as 
applicable to the preſent ſtate of bp e in 


| the different parts of Great Britzin- oy 


V, Where improvements in agriculture have 
never been introduced, or generally eftabliſh- 
ed, allowing, as a mean of rene wing the fer- 


© tility of worn-out lands, is little known, and. 
"ſeldom practiſed. 23 F +51 


dh, Where a ſpirit for agricultural improve- 


ment prevails, and where the great body of 
the farmers evince a diſpoſition to adopt new 
and better modes of huſbandry, the practice 
of fallowing always becomes general. 


300, Where fallowing every third or fourth year 


is a common practice, and has been continued 


for ages, while, at the ſame time, the ſoil and 


fituation are favourable for the cultivation of 


terference of the Legiſlature is neceſſary, ei- 


bound, or to create a ſpirit of exertion Add e en- 
terpriſe among the inhabitants. : 


4thly, 
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green crops, — there agriculture will be found 
to be in a languiſhing ſtate, and that the in- 


ther to unlooſe the ſhackles in which it 2 
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ug, Where it bas become common to OLIVE 
fallowing, although formerly a practice gene- 
rally adopted in a diſtrict, and to ſubſtitute 
green crops in its ſtead,—there it will be 
found, that the art of agriculture has advan- 
eed conſiderably on the n towards IG 
* tion. 9g 1230 e, 15 


wy 
£5 45 


ut 1 th 3 it may 65 es 
that where no particular reſtrictions impede the 


courſe, the uſe. or diſuſe of fallowing, marks the 


commencement, and the progreſs, of improve- 
ments in agriculture, Great Britain furniſhes 
evidence ſufficient to eſtabliſh. the correctneſs of 


this ſtatement. Let us examine the preſent ſtate 


of huſpandry in different diftricts of. theſe king- 


doms by this criterion,. and the reſult will ſa- 


tisfy every perſon, that it is leſs liable to error 
! than any. other that can be adopted. 

In the north and north- weſt parts of Scotland, 
and i in ſome diſtricts i in Wales, the practice of 


fallowing land can ſcarcely be. ſaid to be intro- | 
'  , duced, at leaſt it is only followed by a few in- 


7 dividuals.—There, of courſe, the ancient ſyſtem 
of one white-corn crop ſucceeding, another re- 
mains completely eſtabliſhed, and the returns are 
N both trifling, and of the moſt inferior quality; in 
ſo much that, in ordinary years, the inhabitants 
are obliged to have recourſe to importation, for 


the neceſſary ſupply « of 8 How long the 


farmers 
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farmers of theſe diſtricts may neglect the in- 


troduction of fallowing, which may be denomi- 
nated the mean by which the door to agricul- 


tural; improvements would be moſt effectually : 


laid open, is extremely uncertain. The poverty | 
and ignorance, and in too many caſes the ſlaviſh 
ſituation of the tenantry, added to the careleſs 


indifference which the, proprietors in general 


evince, in regard to their own real intereſts, the 
ſituation of their people, or the improvement of 
their native country,—are obſtacles ſo difficult to 
remove, that it is much to be feared, the period 
is yet diſtant, when this firſt advance towards 
improvement will be generally made: But, till 
that be the caſe, the agriculture of theſe diſtricts . 
muſt continue in a deſpicable ſtate. 

The ſpirit for improvements in 5 | 
which has ſpread with ſuch rapidity among the 


proprietors and farmers in the ſouthern parts of 
Scotland, became firſt diſcernible in the general 


introduction of the practice of fallowing. Con- 
ſidering the worn - out and exhauſted ſtate of the 


lands, and the inequality and irregularity in the 


ſiue and ſhape of the ridges, 1 which was every- 
where conſpicuous when this. diſpoſition, for im- 


 provement evinced itſelf, no means could pol- * 
 fibly. have been adopted, which would have in- 


ſured ſo ſpeedily the attainment of the object in 
view, as fallowing. In the courſe. of perform- 


ing that operation, the ſurface of the. fields was 


Vor. Ul. . | £ made 
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| axle as Tl as poſſible; the large ſtones remo- 
ved, water-courſes formed in the beſt directions, 
for carrying off the ſuperfluous water, and every 
other neceſſary meaſure adopted, whereby new 
and better modes of culture and of cropping 
might be introduced with the greateſt advan- 
tage. The ſucceſs has been much more than 
' equal to the labour and expence conſequent on 
ſuch undertakings, and demonſtrates, in the clear- 
eſt manner, that the principles on which the 
proprietors and farmers in that part of Scotland 
ated, were fundamentally right, and that they 
are ſuch as, if adopted, and acted upon in any 
other country, where improved modes of culti- 
vation are unknown, will neceſſarily produce the 
ſame beneficial effects, mite ny and pe: 
manent improvement. 
A complete alteration beVidy been; ROY y 
ſpeaking, effected in the huſbandry of that part 
of Scotland under review, by the means above 
mentioned, many proprietors ſeem now diſpoſed 
to attain to ftill greater perfection in the ma- 

nagement of their eſtates, by excluding fallow, 

or at leaſt by what is nearly the ſame thing, viz. 
_ permitting. their tenants occaſionally to ſow 
peaſe, beans, turnips, &c. in that portion of the 
farm, which, by the general eſtabliſned order of 


- cropping, ſhould be in fallow. This is however 


a degree of perfection in arranging the order of 


cropping, that is by no means general ; on the 
1 er,, 
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contrary, the practice of fallowing, at ſtated i in- 
tervals, is too rigidly adhered to on a great 
number of the moſt valuable farms in Scotland, | 
whereby an unneceſſary expence is incurred, | = 
without any ſubſtantial benefit being derived. It | F 
ſeems an abſurd rule, that to render a farm to the F 
greateſt degree productive, it is neceſſary that 81 
one · fifth or.one-fixth of it ſhould be un | 
cut off from producing any return. | 
- Whoever has viſited a few of the . : = 
pariſhes; in England, will readily admit, that 5 
there agriculture ſtands much in need of reform. = 
In theſe pariſhes, fallowing every third or fourth | 4 
year, is a practice almoſt univerſally adopted, 
and has been generally eſtabliſhed for ages. It 
| is not however, from a conviction of the correct- 
neſs of this method of preparing the ſoil for pro- 
ducing abundant. crops, that it is ſtill +urſued : 
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7 The ſenſible. and intelligent farmers, many of b 
whom poſſeſs lands in theſe pariſhes, are fully { 
> WU convinced, that to ſuperſede the neceſſity of re- | 
1 peated fallowings, by the introduction of horſe 

n or horſe and hand hoed, green crops, would be 


the moſt eſſential improvement that could be a- 
. dopted. But the diſperſed ſituation of the lands 
W | occupied by. every farmer, and the abſurd. regu- 
Ee lations, fome of them eſtabliſhed perhaps a thou- 
f ſand vears ago, by which the conduct of the 
er community at large, as well as of every indivi- FR 
of 1 muſt. be; regulated, renders the . introduc- 
e 2 775 tion 
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tion of better modes of huſbandry, if not impoſ- 
fible, at leaſt extremely difficult, The man of 
activity and enterpriſe, is placed on à footing 
with the moſt indolent ; and muſt remain fo fi- 
tuated, till, by the intervention of the Legiſla- 
ture, he is enabled to act more * to Deng 
impulſe of his own ol 

Whether the Board of WR PO will ahi 
mately prove ſucceſsful in procuring a general 
incloſure bill, by which means only this great 
| proportion of the beft lands in England can be 
brought under proper cultivation, the writer 
pretends not to determine. From his know- 
ledge of the importance of the object, and the 
advantages that would reſult from all the arable 
open- field lands in that kingdom being incloſed, 
he moſt ſincerely wiſhes ſucceſs to attend the 
meaſure. He is not, at the ſame time, very ſan- 
guine in his expectations: Numerous obſtacles, 
he knows, and many of them of great magni- 


_ tude, muſt be ſurmounted; and it may be found 


a taſk extremely arduous, to reconcile all the 
jarring Intereſts that oppoſe themſelves to the 
completion of a meaſure'fo complicated in its 


nature. If the perfection of agriculture conſiſts 
in ſubſtituting, with advantage, green -crops in 


place of fallow, as it certainly does, Norfolk is 
the diſtrict in Great Britain where that practice 
has become moſt general; and where, from 


nn years experience, that api of manage- 
| ment 
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ment has been found en for the foil, and 
profitable to the farmer. The ſoil of Norfolk is 
in general indifferent; much of it light and 
ſandy in the extreme, yet it is everywhere in a 
high ſtate of cultivation; and the ſuperabundant 
produce more confiderable than what is exported 
from any other peg gh wer in ſize and Fee 
lation. 7422 

By ſubſtituring 1 rurnips; or 6 green aſi 
in place of fallow, the Norfolk farmers have one 
obvious ad vantage over thoſe who adhere to the 
latter ſyſtem; namely, that of a large annual 
addition of valuable manure. This, :: together 
with the modes of cropping being extremely fa- 


vourable, two white- corn crops never ſucceeding 


each other, accounts in a very ſatisfactory man- 


ner for the lands being in a proper ſtate of cul- 


ture; and alſo for their produeing, on an ave- 
rage of years, greater returns than thoſe of bet- 
ter quality in other parts of Great Britain, 
although fallowed every third, fourth, or fifth 
year. Upon the whole, it appears evident, for 
the reaſons already mentioned; that when it is 
propoſed to adopt new and better modes of huf- 


bandry on a farm, that had been for a long time 


miſmanaged, the moſt certain method to be 
adopted, for rendering it moſt ſpeedily, and to 


the greateſt degree, productive, is, to begin with 
ſummer fallow. By this means, the farmer will 
chave it in his power, in ordinary ſeaſons, to ef-— 
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fact all the objects hich, in;ſuch-a-caſe, natu- 
any unforeſeen circumſtance prevent him from 
doing ſo, he will ſtudy his own intereſt, by again 
repeating the fallow: in the ordinary courſe, till 
he can bring his farm into that ſtate of culture, 
which he knows will, ultimately turn out moſt 
profitable: Thereafter, proper attention in re- 
gard to cropping, a judicious choice of green 
erops; and general management, will preclude 


the meceſſity of his having again recourſe to fal. 


low, except ion extraordinary: oecaſions. On the 
occaſional: fallure of a crop, weeds, generally 
grow with more than ordinary luxuriance. As 
theſe are the greateſt enemies to the farmer's pro- 
ſperity, they ſhould) be extirpated at all events; 
and an adherence ta any general rule, however 
correct in principle, ſhould never induee him to 
allow them any quarter. If weeds have become 
ſo abtindant, as to leave little chanoe of being 
able to deſtroy themcby the ordinaty methods of 
horſe and hand hoeing, recourſe; ſhould be had 
40 allow, as the peedieſt and moſt effecual me- 
ö modi of euring the evil. vr 533 T4 Bas OF 50:1 
Phe uſualonethafl af fallowing land. was Fa 
_ Goribedþ-owhen treating of the culture of wheat. 
It may not be impraper here to add ſome re- 
marks made by a nter nner in Dorſet- 
ee eee FR are new and 
> £13 qefi0 YES, 27 nn important, 


Bath Society Pipes Vat. ii. page 270, &. 
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important, and therefore merit attention; and 

ſeem equally applicable, whether it be pro- 

poſed to winter fallow for barley, or to win- 
ter and ſummer EN a e u for 
| wheat. Art 11 

When the land 1 1 Fe nm 


which he recommends to be done as deep as 


poſſible, he ſays no time ſhould be loſt in render- 
ing this new turned up ſoil as fine as harrowing 
ean make it. He then adds, I am convinced, 


« by repeated experiments, cloſe. obſervation; 


« and plain reaſoning on known facts, that lands 
that are made fine before the ſharp froſt 
and winter rains come on, will receive a 
„ much larger ſhare of their Es: "_ 
any other 5 
elf the land be 14 1 in a 3 hots there i 
«+ ſeldom time for the rains and froſt to affect 
more than the outſide of the large clods or 
«lumps: The outſide will indeed be pulverized, 
hut the middle of the lumps, wherever they are 
© large, will be found nearly in the ſame hard 


«tiff ſtate, as when turned up by the plough. 


Hence it muſt appear to every one, that the 
benefit of air, winter rains, and froſts, on 
lands thus left, is partial; and the conſe- 
« quence is, that harrowing it in the ſpring, 
« when theſe” are over, is too late for its receiv- 
©g ing the benefit which would have accrued 
x « from 


22 Mt e554 Nn 4 
2. — De FG — 
ET T ws a W. 
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80 TAE PRESENT: STATE OF 
46 krom hem, and che A r of ee ere is vor 
0 ”" vigorous, SC e 
But to e winter Alben as fi as they 

t en be in autumn, and then ridge them up in 
« that pulverized ſtate, is acting moſt agreeably 
„ to nature. The greateſt poſſible quantity of 
9 ſurface, is by this means expoſed” to the atmo- 
<;ſphere; and the land is left in a ſtate, where- 
in the rains and the froſts are moſt eaſily ad- 
« miſfible. They will then penetrate and n | 
41 "the whole maſs to a greater degree. 
If the froſt penetrates a quantity of earth; 

* bed into a large hard clod, partially, on 
account of its bulk and hardneſs, (which is al- 
«ways found to be the caſe), it is evident, that 
the ſame clod, broken into four parts, would 

be thereby penetrated four times as much; 
© or, in other words, four times the quantity of 
* earth would be affected by it, and on a thaw 
be pulverized. For we find, that after the 
breaking up of à ſevere froſt, all the ſmall 
« clods crumble eaſily into powder; while the 
« large ones are only made ſmaller, by the 
* crumbling. off of their: ns to a certain 
0 depth.” bred” eee Mis 

Such are the Wales which "OY a 

| un for differing in the mode of managing 
his fallows, from the generally eſtabliſned prac- 
s e ought to have conſiderable weight 
| with 
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with thoſe particularly, who cultivate ſoils of a 
ſtrong and adheſive nature; as the ſucceſs which 
attended the experiment he made, is a ſufficient 


He mentions, that he left one half of a field of 
ten acres, as nearly of an equal quality as pol. 
fible, in the rough Rate after ploughing ; and 
that he made the other very fine, by harrow- 
ing, and by beating in pieces any large hard 
clods, which the harrpws would not break. 
In the following ſpring, that part which had 
been harrowed was much finer, without any 


other by repeated harrowings. This he ac- 
counts for, by ſtating, that the rain and froſt | 
not having penetrated the middle of the large 


and were as hard as enn "Ong on] y * 
in ſize. | 

The whole field was fown with BED and 
nine pounds of broad clover immediately after- 


the one half of the field ſeparate from the other, 
The part which had not been harrowed in au- 
tumn, produced twenty-four buſhels the acre ; 
ie other thirty-one, and- the quality of the 


Rowing year, was equally in favour of this 
ew method of fallowing ; 3 being heavier, by 
Vor. III. 1 near 


inducement to others to follow his example. 


additional labour, than he could render the 


clods, they had received no benefit therefrom ; 


wards. On harveſting the crop, he kept that of 


ain much ſuperior. The crop of clover the 


16% "3 uv 7 : 3 oy P 8 8 * 
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near half a ton the WE. "TAK much is it to be 
regretted, that proprietors and farmers do not 
more frequently make experiments, and record 
the reſult ! It would be a' fund of ſatisfaction to 
themſelves, and would Er nee to wr 
mote the public good. 

If, from repeated experiments, it mall be 
Wund that the trifling difference of harrowing 
a field in autumn in place of ſpring, produces 
uniformly ſuch additional returns as are above 

ſtated, it is a ſtrong evidence of how many uſe- 
ful, yet fimple diſcoveries, remain to be made, 
in regard to the proper modes of deut the 
| een of dune 
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hr "Pax praftice of Wentz or ettig Unter by 
the hand, Was firſt introduced into Norfolk 
about twenty years ago, by a perſon” Who 
poſſeſſed a ſmall farm in the neighbourhood of 
Norwich. This practice, which gradually gain- 
ed ground in that diſtrict, has now become pret- 
ty general in the adjoining counties of Cam- 
bridge and Suffolk. In both of theſe, as well 
as in the county of Norfolk, conſiderable quan- 
tities of wheat are annually ſet by hand; but 
in Norfolk, where this method was firſt adopted. 
the quantity of wheat now planted by hand is 
not qr ve conſiderable as i was a few Years 
apo.” "I in ee „ ei nee 
Wheat is generally Avid in October, on 
land newly broken up from clover ley. When 
the ſoll is of a light nature, it is uſually rolled | 
before the ſeed be planted ; the method of doing 
Which is as follows. Aman, with an iron  dibble, | 
of about three feet long in each band, walking 
backwatd, makes two rbhs of holes in each fur- 


Tow, flice, or flag; theſe are made about four 
inches diſtant from each other, and from « one to 


two o inenes * Tne dibbler is followed by 
| I twWo 


: = more than counterbalariced by the extra ex- 


two or three women, boys, or girls, ho drop 
two or three grains into each hole. The field _ 


half an-acre a day, making fix nales in every 


general eftabliſhment of this practice, the Poor 


5 muſt take place i in the article of ſeed, when the 
. "grains are dropt at retzular diſtances, i in place of 
being ſcattered promiſonouſly. The quantity is 


Ke practice, than ſaving A. buſhel of ſeed on the 


f W A — 
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is afterwards buſh-harrowed, by fixing thorns | 
to a gate, and drawing it by one horſe Along the 
furrows. The uſual quantity of feel! is about 
ſix or ſeven pecks, and the expence of ſetting from 
nine to ten ſhillings the aere. An experienced 
dibbler, with three actiye attendants, will plant 


e 


8 2 


44a ũ ll er ws 


foot length along the furrow. | - 

The advocates for dibbling wheat Kate ſeve- 
ral ad yantages which, in their opinion, reſult 
from adopting this method in preference of the 
ordinary one of kent ge They ſay 
the grain is . more equal in quality, and 
the increaſe greater; and further, that by the 


would find employment. FS 
"There is no doubt but a ee 8 2 


ML 


ſaid to be in general about a buſhel the acre. 
Were n no other benefit derived from adopting this 


Acre, t that, at the ordinary price of wheat, is 
pence incurred. The farmer, in order to ſave 


8 bulhel of * Tae five or PR. Milling? 
N | mult 


. 
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muſt pay his labourers tine or ten. On this 
eee wy ae ew e ene ae cannot be de- | 


" fended. | Sat 


It ts neuret diag and will be Heady 


admitted, that à orop of planted wheat will al- 


ways be to a certain degree better and more e- 


qual in quality; and (although, from that cit- 


cumſtance, probably ehiefly) greater in quanti. 


y chan that ſown broadeuſt. The crop; ſpringing | 


up at regular diſtances, enjoys, during the whole 
period of its growth, a more free circulation of 
air, and [derives greater benefit from the rays 


bf the ſun, than when, by ſowing tlie ſeet too 
thick, or irregularly, the plants ſtand fo eloſe 


together, chat both ute in à great meaſute && 
eluded; There'is another reafott why tlie gtain 
Tſhould'bebfialberter: quality. It was ohſetved, 
chat wheat is commonly dibbled on land broken 
” from one yeaf!s-elover,''s 1 0! 0 
When wheat is ſown broddoult en ſuch a 
2 great many of the ſeeds falls naturally imo 
the interſtices of che furrows, Where they are 
eicher choked, or tetarded in in their growth," by 
the weeds which ſpting up there in greater a- 
bundance than in the other parts of the AN; 
Whereas, when tiie ſeeds are ſet in the ſlice or 
flag; the plants cannot interfete with any impe- 


adiment to retard their growth Although, *for 


theſe reaſons it is highly probable, chat the prò- 
duce of dibbled heat muſt e 


311 in 
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in quality and quantity to that ſown: 1 i? 
|  Fet, without, repeated experiments, or the eſta. 
bliſhment of a law, whereby all grain ſhall be 
ſold. by weight, it is impoſſible to determine the 
extent of that ſuperiority; or, whether ſo. much 
advantage. reſults therefrom, as to encourage far- 
mers, in other parts of theſe kingdoms, if prac- 
Bienble, to adopt the ſame method. e POT 
Some people haye gone ſo far, as to aflext, that 

enten wheat is ane of thg. greateſt 1 improve- 
ments in modern agriculture; and that owing 
chiefly ta the circumſtance. of its furniſhing 
Work for the Poor. In a populous diſtrict, Where 
| Agriculture | 1s Amal the only, — of 
advanced 10,90: Belo Pape e F 
ar lion of any new practice, whereby the poor 
can be uſefully employed, while ths individuals, 
who furniſh that employmem, if they are not 
benefited; are not injured thereby, muſt be deem- 
ed a very eſſentigl improvement. Dibbling wheat, 
therefore, in diſtricts ſo pᷣtuateds eſpecially if fol- 
lowed out by hand-hoeing, ſo as to afford ftill 
longer work, may be a very proper way of fur- 
niſhing employment for the peaſantry. But in 
a country like Great Britain, where the great 
body of the people are alternately employed in 
Warfare, or in commerce and manufactures, and 
the ordinary operations of huſbandry, the im- 
3 at rendering thin general Prac- 


ities, 
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tice, and be at once obvious. The a 
muſt indeed e increaſed before that 
can happen. | | 

Populous as this and now is Sm what it 
was at any former period; yet, were a law enact- 
ed, that all grain ſhould be planted by hand, it 
would be neceſſary, that all ranks, the governors, 
as well as the governed, ſhould learn how to uſe 
the dibble. In a word, although the practice may 
| be beneficial, as well as laudable, in ſome par- 
ticular diſtricts, yet no perſon, in his ſober ſen- 
ſes, 'will think of .recommending the general 
eſtabliſhment of it as an improvement in the na- 
tional agriculture. 

- The practice of dibkliog peaſe nad beans, 
ien! is ſometimes done ſeparately, and ſome- 
times mixed together, is chiefly confined to Glou- 
 ceſterſhire, and the operation for the moſt part 


performed by women. As ſoon as the land can 


be got properly harrowed, and the ſurface ſmooth- 

ed, in the ſpring, that is, between the beginning 

and middle of February, the work of ſetting 
commences: In ſome places, in rows acroſs; 
but more frequently along the ridges, - Some 

ſetters uſe a line to direct them, in forming tile 
rows at equal diſtances; others again, particu- 
larly thoſe who have been long uſed to the bu- 
ſineſs, do not conſider a line as neceſſary. The 
ſetters begin each at the end of a row; and ma- 
ing þ NOR: at the nen of about two inches 


5 8 4 . - from 
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den rica, and about the ſame 3 
poſit one Pen or ben m every hale; and thus 

proceed, till the work be completed. The dif- 
tance between the rows is ſeldom leſs than ten; 
and, in few inſtances, more than fourteen inehes. 
The quantity of ſeed neceſſary is from two and g 


half to three buſhels, according to the diſtance 


of the rows; and the price of ſetting from 3 8. 
6 d. to 4 8. 6 d. the acre. When the ſetting of 
the field is completed, it is gently barrowed, in 
order to cover the ſeed, and the crop is re- 
8 hand-hoed: nme, as nnen re- 

If the object which the Glouceſterſhire * 
mers have in view in adopting this practice, be 
to furniſh employment for the poor, the . 


deing always repeatedly hand- hoed by the per- 


55 ſons who were employed in putting the ſeed in 
the ground, is a ſtrong additional cireumſtanee 
in ſupport of the juſtneſs of the principles on 
which it was adopted, and of which thoſe who 


Kare in the habit of ſetting wheat, cannot avail 


themſelves. If an extraordinary number of peo- 
ple be not employed, theſe repeated hoeings 
muſt take up a conſiderable period; and will 
not, in ordinary caſes, be finiſhed before the 
commencement of hay-harveſt ; which being 
agnin ſucceeded by the corn-harveſt, the induſ- 
trious poor are thus furniſhed with almoſt unin- 
ayes os in the oy for fix or 

| ſeven 
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ſeven months. In diſtricts, where the poor, 
from long habits of idleneſs, have become nu- 
merous, profligate and uſeleſs, members of ſocie- 
ty, this muſt be conſidered in every point of 
view advantageous: While, under other cir- 
cumſtances, this method of managing bean-crops 
might be impracticable, from the rate of wages, 
and the people being fully employed in manu- 
factures; or, if practicable, neither beneficial 
to the community nor to individuals. | 
Where theſe circumſtances occur, and the 
fortunately do ſo over the greateſt part of this 
and where improved agriculture is practiſed, 
drilling beans, or dropping them in the bottom 
of every ſecond or third furrow, and afterwards 
borſe-boeing the crop, will be found a method 
not leſs favourable for the ſoil ; and, if at all, 
but in a ſmall degree, leſs profitable to the far, 
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So ome dane, on Drill and H. nel 
5 "Ry" 9 5 
Tuxxx are few ſubjects connected with huſ- 
bandry, that have attracted the attention both of 
theoretical and practical farmers more than this. 
Some have ſaid too much in favour of drill-huſ- 
bandry in general; while others, from probably 
the failure of ſome ill- conſtructed experiments, 
have exerted their endeavours to impreſs on the 
ä public mind, the abſurdity of adhering to a ſyſ- 
tem which Py have wed ſo much reaſon to re- 
ject. | | 
| Drill-buſbandry may be defined, the . of 
grain and other ſeeds. with a machine, and in re- 
gular rows, in place of ſcattering them promiſ- 
_ cuoully by the hand, by. which means they are 
dropped at more ual diſtances, and lodged at 
more proper depths, than can be done in the or- 
dinary way. Horſe-hoeing huſbandry, which is 
- intimately connected with the former; and which 
for the moſt part forms part of the ſame ſyſtem, 
js nothing more than repeatedly ploughing the 


interſtices, while the crop is growing in the rows. 


N The horſe-hoeing of crops is a ae that has 
„„ . been 


* 
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been long eſtabliſned in 1 and had its riſe 
not in any intention to improve, but to deſtroy 
the crop. The cireumſtance is related by Pliny, 
who informs us, that a people whom he calls the 
Salafh, ravaged a country adjoining to the Alps. 
This depradation having been committed after 
the erops were ſown, theſe the invaders were 
anxious to deſtroy; and to effectuate their pur- 
poſe, they ploughed in the growing corns. This 
operation, it would appear was, as might natu- 
rally be expected, performed in a hurry, and of 
courſe imperfectly, in ſo much, that the plants 
which remained, owing to this additional cul- 
ture, became more than ordinarily luxuriant, 
and thereby the natives were GO to e 
nue the ſame method of culture *. | 
Drill and horſe-hoeing huſbandry were brd 
introduced into England by Jethro Tull, Eſq; of 
et in e county "00 Noche, about the 
Ser ono ly THe * Vo N . FEAT 


, 2 


9 eee e ee eee 
wars, have tended ultimately to the improvement of a 
country, The Roman inyaſion was the means of intro- ' 
ducing agriculture into Britain. The Norman conqueſt 

operated greatly towards its improvement. By Oliver 
Crom well's over-running Scotland, white oats were firſt 
brought j into that country, The cloſe of the rebellion of 


1745, is the era whence. to date the commencement of 


agricultural improvements on the north ſide of the Tweed. 
| Beſides theſe, other inſtances recorded in the hiſtory of 
theſe Kingdoms might be mentioned, 


Fd 


; #47 1 f 1 ' yt * 
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year 1713, and are e known by the name 
of Tull's huſbandry. + us 

The ſaving of ſeed; (for it will be Sb 
mmittod;; that a quantity unneceſfarily great is 
often ſown); is no doubt an object that merits at- 
tention, and to effectuate which, drill machines 
are well calculated. That weeds ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed, and the ſoil pulverized and (expoſed to 
the influence of the ſun and air, muſt alſo be 
agreeable to the ideas of every good farmer. 
But although the prineiples of this new ſyſtem 
of huſbandry” may be correct. and ſuch as carry 
cConviction along with them; yet ſome of the me- 
thods of practice may not ſo Neben moet 3 
rnit lien 
Drill huſbandry may not improperly bo x ran- 
26d no RI RE nee . : 
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5. Drilling wels valley er thet 1 e 
erops, in diſtinct rows, at from three to five — 
| euere, nn a view to od pine 
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II. Drunng in Wi 5 eight or ten inches 
ane with e bp hand -hoeing. | 


III. . in — of 82 co Kander a as 
laſt above; ee but eee e he e 
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IV. Drilling and horſe-hoeing green crops 
and thereby der 87 bee 6H 155 e 
Ny" 2 6 8255 | 805 
Fit, Diihnag as Abet. ade. n white- 
corn crops, in diſtinct rows, from three to five 


feet aſunder, and with a view to horſe-hoeing, 


was the method firſt adopted by Mr Tull, and 
fince followed by an individual or two in àa few 
particular diſtricts. If after upwards of eighty 
years practiee of this method of culture, ſo few 
converts have been made, at leaſt who adhered 
to it for any conſiderable time , the preſump- 
tion is, that there is ſomething fundamentally 
wrong either in principle or practice. If the 
principle be admitted to be right, which it eer- 
tainly is, then the error muſt be in the practice. 
It ſeems only neceſſary to'mention the diſtance 
at which Mr Tull, and his diſciples, conceived 
it neceſſary to drill the rows of wheat, without 
mentioning” the additional cireumſtance, "that | 


dung was ſeldom or never We to convince 
„ Karte * uy ADS 5. SG NA e 
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or „ The lad wes where the Ad at 
to eee eee a courſe of years, at ſuch, diſtance 
in the rows as above mentioned, was by Dr Walker 
near Elgin, in the county of Moray. If chat gentleman 
has not derived much emolument from purſuing this me- 


| thod of culture, he may at leaſt enjoy the ſatisfaction of 
| refleQing, that / he has afforded much amuſement to the 


ola-fa "fe rſbiontd farmers in the — 


* 
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every c Herlag of * ee of adopt. | 
ing this method, FH 
I.̃t is by no means 1 to enter on a hy- 


pothetical ſtatement of the comparative expence, 
or the ſuperior advantages reſulting from an ad- 


herence to this which is called the new, or to 


the other which is called the old huſbandry, 
Numbers of theſe have long ſince been laid be- 


fore the public, but with little fucceſs in regard 


to the more general introduction of the newaſy- 
ſtem, if we may judge from the ſmall number of 


converts that have been made. Theſe are, in- 
deed, very ineonſiderable, for it is probable 


- there are not half a dozen real Tullians in the 


iſland. Scotland, the writer has reaſon to be- 
lieve, can only boaſt of one. Perhaps in place 


of entering at great length into the merits of 


. 


. this long diſputed queſtion, which of the two 
ſyſtems is the beſt, it may be equally proper 


to put the matter in a new point of view, and 


allow the reader to draw bis own conclu- 
ions... Suppoſe an agricultural, writer were to 


come forward, and ſtate to the Britiſh farmers, 
That if they would fallow their lands for four 


years ſucceſſively; and- ſow it with wheat the 
Fifth, they would have as valuable a return in 
that year, as others would reap; who ſowed tur- 


nips, barley, clover, wheat in ſucceſſion; or who 


adopted any other judicious rotation, by hich the 


land would FREY F for the whole period. 


Unfortunately 
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Unfortunately for Britiſh agriculture, Mr 
Tull placed too much faith in good culture, or 
more properly diſregarded the benefits which 
every farmer of the weakeſt underſtanding knows 
are derived from the uſe of manure. Had that 
not been the caſe, the practice of horſe-hoeing 
green crops, a practice which 1s now very gene- 
rally adopted in many counties, and with never- 
failing ſucceſs, would have been introduced at a 


much earlier period, and the national huſbandry 


would ere now have arrived at a much yrs | 
degree of perfection. 


-- Secondly, The drilling of white-corn crops in 


rows of eight or ten inches diſtance, with inten- 
tion to hand-hoe, is a method practiſed by Mr 
Ducat of Eſher, in the county of Surry, (whom 
Mr Young: ſtyles the © Prince of Farmers,” on 
a larger ſcale than probably by any perſon in 


Great Britain. The arguments mentioned in the 


former ſection in favour of dibbling, are equally 
applicable here. There is a ſaving of-ſeed. The 
grains are depoſited at the moſt proper depths, 
and numbers of poor people find employment. T 
theſe may be added, what cannot have eſcaped the 


| obſervation of every farmer, who, like the writer, 


has ſurveyed Mr Ducat's fields, that they are in a 


| bigh ſtate of culture, and the crops free from 
| weeds: On the other hand, the extra expence ' 


to which Mr Ducat is neceſſarily ſubjected in 
the management of his farm, muſt be conſider- 
| | able: 


4 
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able : Perhaps greater than any, or all the advan- 


tages that can poſſibly reſult from an adberence 
to this practice. But, as was formerly hinted, 
any generally eſtabliſned mode of culture by 
which a great additional number of hands would 


de requiſite, cannot poffibly be adopted in theſe 


kingdoms, while manufactures continue to in- 


ereaſe. Mr Ducat, however, as an individual, 
deſerves praiſe; his labours in the agricultural 
line are not in vain, for every perſon who per- 
ambulates his farm, will return ſatisfied of two 


facts, namely, . that good culture, and atten- 


tion to keeping the crops clean, are eſſen- 
tially Moran to. a AIR of que 
_ Thirdly, Drilling i in rows, of the Sins di- 
ſtance from each other as laſt above mentioned, 
but only for the purpoſe of faving feed, can on- 
ly be attended with one other advantage be- 
Fond ſowing broad-caft z that is, the certainty 
of depoſiting the ſeed at bs moſt proper depth. 


Another, indeed, occurs, and is a neceſſary con- 


ſequence of adopting this practice. The land 
muſt be in a better ſtate of tilth, to allow the 
arill- machine to work ſteadily, than what is al- 
ways deemed neceſſary en a "ne is es 

broad. caſt. 7 gk 
| This method of apt the Weed, is com- 
mon in ſeveral of the Engliſh counties ; but, 
whether the * of the ſeed, and the fuperi- 
„ arity 


LED "Ot 
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ority of the erops, in confequetce't of the addi. 
tional cultivation, ate ſufficient, or more tha 

ſufficient, to counterdalance the extra charge for 
ploughing. harrowing, and drilling, the writer has 


not had ſufficient” opportunities of procuring in 


formation, 16 as! to enable bim to draw accuratt 


þ } 9 — 
35 14 93K 11 318 


By much the greateſt Ae of Sil fon | 
with drilt-wachines in England &, is ſown with 
a view to horſe-hoeing. The arill (Cook's for | 


inſtance) which ſows fix or eight rows at a time, 


can with the greateſt eaſe be converted into? a 
hoe, or rather into as many hoes as there are 
interſtices between the rows that are ſown at 
one time. By this means, the lands may de cul- 
tivated at a tri ing expence, while the crop is - | 
growing, which :annot be done in the broad-- 


| \ caſt huſbandry, unleſs in the manner practiſed. 


in Glouceſterſhire, that i is, by hand-hoeing. Se- 
veral of theſe macbines ſow or hoe, ſeven or 
eight rows at once; ſo that one or other of the 
operations may be performed over eight 'or ten 
actes in the courſe of a day. It muſt be agtee- 
able to the ſentiments of every perſon in the 
leaſt degree acquainted with the ſubject, that to 
break the cruſt that forms, eſpecially on ſoils of a 

Vor. III. 8 85 . N a 7 tenacious 


Vat a, FE 


0 Drill-mackiaes are never 1 in Scotland, the in- 
ance: above-mentioned only I unleſs for *. 
ing n or e 
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LA Th 


tenacious nature. during winter, muſt give great | 


relief to the young tender plants of wheat in 
the ſpring; and on that account, hoeing muſt 
be advantageous ; 7 but. it is worthy of remark, 
that hoeing a crop of wheat in the ſpring, may 
tend materially to accelerate or retard its growth, 
according to the ftate of the crop at the parti- 
cular. period when the hoeing is performed. If 
the hoeing be performed when the crop, begins 
to tiller, it will encourage its doing ſo to a great- 
er degree, than if the ſoil had not been moved, 
and conſequently Tetard the growth of the 
plants. Whereas, if the hoeing be delayed till 
the tillering i 1s over, it gives new vigour to the 
plants, at a ſeaſon of the year, when, without 
ſuch a ſtimulus, they would ſpring up only by 
flow degrees. This is a remark, which thoſe 
who. adopt this method of cultivating. wheat, 
will probably find worthy of attention. In re- 
; gard to ſpring-corn, the only uſe of hoeing can be 
to deſtroy weeds. That being the caſe, the writer 
| begs leave to ſurmiſe, that when lands are cul- 
tivated in a proper manner for receiving the 
ſeed, this additional culture muſt be in a great 
meaſure, if not altogether, unneceſſary. On the 
whole, although the hoeing of wheat, when per- 
1 formed at the proper period, muſt, for the rea- 
ſon above mentioned, be advantageous ; yet it 
: does not appear ſo evident, that the hoeing of 
oats or barley, or even. I . ſown late 
„FEI in 


5 0, ene . 
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in the ſoting; and when the land is in ſuch tilth 
as a good farmer would approve of, is likely to 
be attended with benefit to the crop, equal t 
the expence of the 926" mes rriſling 
yo dee ver ig bes: 14 Brip 
Fourtbiy. The arilling and orks koeln g of 
" geen. crops, and thereby preventing the neceſ. 
ſity of ſummer fallowing, is not only an improve- 
ment on Mr Tull's ſyſtem, formerly mentioned, 
but one of the greateſt that has taken place in a- 
gricultureſince the introduction of artificial graſ- 
| ſes. It is extending! the garden culture to the field, 
in a manner of all others the moſt likely to pro- 
| duce beneficial effects. Theſe effects have in- 
deen already appeared in a manner ſo conſpicu- 
| ous, as cannot have eſcaped the obſervation of 
ordinary obſervers, and renders any further 
commentary unneceſſary. Where the practice 
of horſe-hoeing green - crops has become com- 


hk a \ Ras 


ö 


is never thought of, while a wonderful chauge 
for the better appears in the culture, and in the 
ſuperiority of the erops om every farm.» This 
truly admirable. method-of culture, is, however, 
confined chiefly to Scotland, and the north eaſt 
of England. But the advantages reſulting from of 
a ſteady; adherence to it, require only to be 


known, to n Wan e 1 the 
iſland. 


p 2 
1 It 1 a n [33% "a F 7 WY by 433 1 


mon, fallow, except on extraordinary oceaſions 
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„ Wuert horſechoding huſbandey is ee for 


the culture of, turnigg,: potatoes, beant, cabba- 
ges, r. the: hand eis plougheil in the ordinary 


manner three or {four tinkes, as vecafGon requires; 


and the ſeeds and plants being inſerted at the 
 Hepthyo and in the matiner tHikntigbed when 
treating of the eulture hf the la arjous arops. 

they are aſterwards horſe and hand- hoed re- 
peatedly during the following ſenſoni The con- 
oonſeqeuenre of which is, abundanti crops art 
Produced, wle tlie lan, in place- of being 
injuted? chereby, is put in [ probably: the ivery 
beſt vorditivh of Which it is Juſpeptible, for 
producing a valuable crop the following ſeaſon, 
wohn vat thoſe vαỹr have had acreſs 10 know 
from dhe beſt Authertry, would believe, that 
While the farmers from Durham; along rhei eaſ- 
er cent, al oft to Inverneſs, have improved 
the eoumry, By n νο, horſe-hoed green crops, 
1 1 a degree ulmoſt unnd in any part of the 
Iſland; [AM bin Weverali bf the muſt favourably 
_ ftnmedcoountios:im- England; man of! the far- 
mts conſider; whatialqhe culture requiſite to 


de beftoived ona/turdipboryp!:is: Haimed, when 


the ſeed is ſeattered/amd habrowed in? | Yet this 
is Uterully the vaſe" If ever che labburs of the 
Board of Agriculture are to prove denbficial to 

_ the mation, the merübers, xieming every endes- 

| your to diffuſe a general knowledge of the prac- 
I e ae is the i mean. 
Who 


E H F 
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Who, can ſuppoſe that. the. farmers, in the.coon- 


ties of Bedford, Lancaſteg, a. were they fully 


informed of the. luperior, xrops of tutnips, 
mhich,. by hork and hand-boeing, are raiſed in 
Northumberland, Berwick,; Angus, Sc. would 
pegleft.. for a. ſingle leaſog ſo certain means. of 


cleaning their ficlds, and augmenting the weight 
and value of their crops 2, ; ievps 15 1:14 


Although ches werken hat Condemned. without 


reſerva; the here hoe ing Ruſbandry, as recom- 
mended and practiſed by . Tl and although 
be has beſrated. to determine as to the proprie- 
ty of, ung ome of the other methods 


| above. meationed, he is nevertheleſs, under no 


difficulty in, giving it as his decided opinion, 


that the general, introduttion of the practice of 


horſe-hoeing and hand- hoeing crops of turnips, 


potatoes, | beans, and cabbages, in rows, at thir- 
ty inches or three feet diſtance, would be a more 
\effecual meaa of improving the culture, and in- 


ereaſing the quantity and value of the general 


produce of theſe xiugdoms, than any other that 


has hitherto been ſuggeſted, or that aan poſſibly \ 
Loy > *. 


\ Many 


Oe Thoſe who are anxious to acquire more minute in · 


formation reſpecting drill huſbandry, the writer begs 


leave to refer to Tull's Horſe-Hoeing Huſbandry, folig 


edition.——Baker's Experiments in Agriculture —Dy ; 
Hamel's Culture des Terres. Young's Tours; 3 8 
and, Wight 5 e 


"+l 
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place in the conſtruction of drill machines fince 
che days of Mr Tull. The one for which Mr 
= Cook received a patent, is probably as complete 
as any at preſent in general uſe. It ſows all 
kinds of grain and ſeeds, and ſeven or eight rows 
or drills at a time, inſerting the grain ee 
aps, and at equal diſtances, ''- 
The writer's friend, Mr Bailey, who odor: 


ed him with'a deſcription of a plough which he 


invented, a plate of which is given in the ſecond 
volume, has been f6 obliging as to add to the 
former favour, by ſending him an engraved figure 


and deſeription of a drill upon a new conſtruction, : 
invented alſo by himſelf. As this drill is con- 

ſtructed on the principle of varying at pleaſure ; 
and while tlie machine is at work, the quantity 
of feed to be ſown, "according to the ſoils, ſea- 
ſonis, and other circumſtances; the following 
deſeription, "of th 


| able to thoſe renten who opal this zen 
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Many are the improvements that have taken 
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ö A Deſeription of a Drill, upon a neu conſtruc- 
/ tion, for ſowing all kinds of 1 in 12 
5 arne mo ar en ge geg vor A fy 
| 5-4 v4 5930 35; 2 x 83 
$ Tux inſide pat of the drill, by n t the 
r quantity of ſeed is regulated, is repreſented Dy 
fig. I. where AX is an iron. axle, 1; inch 
ſquare, upon which are fixed, at 8 inches diſ-⸗ 
tance, five braſs-fluted cylinders, the flutes be- 
ing rather more than a ſemi-circle, 5 of an inch 
in diameter, or 4 wide, and à deep. 
| "RM are hollow cylindrical rims of 0 
iron, which have ſegments turned down at right 
| angles, to fit exactly the flutes of the braſs cy-., - 
linders; the cavities of which are increaſed or 
diminiſhed, by the ſegments of the iron cylin- 
drical-rims ſliding backwards or forwards in the 
flutes, This is performed in all the cylinders at 
the ſame time, by a rectangular ſpace 2 being 
made in the braſs eylinders, through which 
paſſes a ſtraight piece of iron, IN, moving on 
friction wheels at I, and faſtened to the plates 
at LK, and alſo to the cylindrical rims RM. 
LV is a lever; the fulcrum of which is F, and 
T moved by a ſcrew 8 paſſing e the frame 
A TH 
| 'S, 88 ol J. Bale Ela; "INE bak 18 on 
ploughs this deſcription is taken, Mr Bailey's Eilay an 


Moughs is fold. by Meſſrs Robinſons of n price 28. 


at v. be end; at LK is forked, and . 5 


ee, IRE the es or age of 
iron JK. hy 


By turning hs Grow! 8. the. Pa moves the | 


whole of the rims at once; and the cavities are 
inereaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure “, and al- 
moſt inſtantaneouſly, to ſow any kind of grain, 


| and, in any proportion, which is ſhewn upon the 


| ſcale EOP, by the e KS fixed to the end 

of the lever at K. 
| The ſcale is dias e we . of 

5 grains of each ſpecies depoſited in a foot. 

_HTW is a part of the back of the hopper, 
where UW repreſents the fixed part of the 
tongue, which collects the ſeed into the cavities, 
and by its oblique poſition, prevents them from 
bruiſing. IU is the moveable tongue, and is 
elevated or depreſſed by 0 Oy * to 929 dif- 
- ferent kinds of grain, 55 
Fig. II. is a view of "Ie {machine ken 

ready, for work. The ſeed being put into the 
hopper HO, is delivered by the cylinders (re- 
preſented in Fig. I.) into the ſpouts SP, down 
which it flides to the coulter C; the diſtan- 

ces 9 theſe are n, * a eee ſtaple, 
This 8 done 4 this — and rendineh, 
even while the machine is going and ut work; which 
is frequently neceſlary, where the land varies con- 


=: ghd upon Uerent pars of the une 
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paſſing; through the holes in the rail RL; by 
this means the diſtance of the rows can be va- 
ried; at pleaſure. And the arch of iron IK, by 
taking, up or letting, down, will eie Me, 
depth at which the ſeed. i is to be depoſited, , 

The ſpouts and cpulters are hung upon a 55 
„end ad independent of each other; and, by 
» i being allowed a little play in the rectangular = 
; Wl faples, they paſs through every accidental hol - 
low in the land; by which means they never 
if fail to depoſit the ſeed properly in thoſe hollows, 
| vhich, when the aer ee 15 generally | 


4811 


6 * partivuler x row is . from ſowing, * 
s, by putting in the ſlots or ſhutters T.; and the 
m whole are prevented, from ſowing, while turning. 
FA at the end, by a ſmall pinion N being detached 
if. WW from, Waben. urs the warf of. the 
wheel, . ay; . 
5 The. figure, in. the Ipper corner 3 the plate, 
repreſents a ſection of a braſs cylinder, of the 
real ſize. The ſquare ſpace in the middle, is 
for the iron axle; the rectangular one, 2, for 
the iron ſlides IN; and the cavities cde, for the 
| grain, are formed by deſcribing the fore part 
a, from the centre a, with a radius of of an 
inch; and the back part de, from the centre ö, 
with a radius of of an inch. ef is the PET 
and plabe of the tongue TV, 
Foe IH. no + = mo 
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For kötilipe the large hopper is taken off, and 
a ſet of ſmall ones fixed upon the ſemi-oval ca- 
vities at the end of the braſs cylinders. | The 
quantity of ſeed is regulated by a tongue, 
which ſcrews up or down at pleaſure. | 

For ſowing beans at wide intervals, Viz. from 
24 to 30 inches, Mr Bailey uſes a drill with only 
one wheel and one cylinder, which a man wheels 
before him in the furrow, or (what he finds much 
better) may be fixed in the body of a ſmall 
plough, drawn by a ſingle horſe ; by this means, 
the wheel paſſes along a been ſur face, be- 
tween the land- ſide and mould -· board, and the 
feed is depofited at a regular depth: Two inches 
anſwers very well for beans. With the ſame 
ſmall plough and drill, he has ſown both wheat 
and barley, at fix or ſeven inch intervals; and 
one and one-half or two inches deep, with good 
ſucceſs ; and, for ſmall concerns, this cheap and 
ſimple a roms will N ye found the 
. moſt el on... FE | | 
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5 N the 1 ages of the 3 herds of vals 
e and flocks of ſheep, conſtituted the riches of | 
8 the inhabitants. This muſt ever be the caſe, 1 


je not only in infant ſtates, but in thoſe alſo 

at where the uſeful arts have made greateſt pro- 

id preſs. The riches of any people conſiſt chiefly. 
od in grain, and in valuable breeds of live ſtock.— 
ad By theſe only can the actual proſperity of a na- 
he tion be eſtimated. — Without theſe, manufactures 
cannot be eſtabliſhed, commerce extended,, nor 
population increaſed, nor ſupported. Peru is 
rich in, gold and ſilver; but the corn-fields, and 
the horſes, cattle, and ſheep, of Great Britain, | 
are treaſures infi 7 more valuable. Sold 
and ſilver, and paper: monęy, have no other va- 
lue, 2 1 they deriye from the productions 

of BE By earth :— Theſe are wan ene, ale 
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centres real. mealth,.. I wor 216 hawk 
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Although a deſire to improve the culture of 
our fields, has evinced itſelf almoſt generally in 
the improvable part of this iſland, yet it is aſto- 
niſhing, in bow few diſtricts attention has been 


beſtowed to improve the breeds of the different 
ſpecies of live: ſt 


leaſt, with what 
little ſucceſs tie é KEEN ve been made 


have hitherto been attended. Some individuals, 
indeed, in a few particulat counties; poſſeſſing 
krowledge and perſeverance, have advanced 
their own intereſt, and rendered an important 
ſervice to the community, by devotitig*their at- 
tention chiefly to this object. Much > However, 
remains to be dene. A wide field is ftill open 
to ative and intelligent farmers, who, by com- 
bining* improved breeds: of ſtock with the proper 
cultivation of the ſoil, way raiſe Britiſu huſ- 
bandry to the higheſt dettes of en en of 
which it is capable! 87) 907-089 ino 9511: 
It is not poſſible, "06 oe hn profited | 
this work, to enter. b full on the ſübject of 
live- ſtock, as its importatice merĩts. It is a füb- 
ject, on which many uſeful volumes might be 
written; and, at the preſent period, with pecu- 
aar avaritalte! „ Sem Nlsunfini eilten: 
It is obvious tat; in Cönſequence of the im- 
proved cultivation of our fields, Ive ſtöck, ſupe- 
rior in fe Ard value, ct be ' inaintained With 
advantage on many far fis, where puny and un- 
f 1 are now kept. The * 
Aue: | | 0 
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"of luxury, which is univerſally acknowledged, 


and the additional demand for butcher-meat 
conſequent thereon, renders attention to improv- 


ing the breeds of cattle, ſheep, ſwine, &c. of 
more importance than at any former period; 


while the demand for horſes, either for the 
coach, the ſaddle, the cart, or the plough, will 
always continue to increaſe, as long as luxury, 
manufactures, and agriculture, maintain à pro- 
greflive motion. ' For theſe reaſons, the circum- 
ſtances neceſſary” to be attended to in breeding, 
rearing, and managing live-ſtock, cannot be too 
fully explained; nor the knowledge'of the beſt 


methods to be en, 705 in Long reſpects, t too 1 


nerally diffuled: 3 

In the üben RO] the various ſorts on 
live-ſtock will de found claſſed re to 
their value. i 
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1 what 3 Nat oh were © bronght into this 
_ iſland, or whence, or by whom, imported, is of 
very little conſequence to have . aſcertained. 
This much, however, we know, that when Ju- 
lias Cæſar invaded it, he was aſtoniſhed not only 
to find horſes, in abundance, but theſe ſo well 
trained to war, as to alarm and hake the « 
rage, even of the Roman legions. be. 
It has already been obſerved, - 


the Romans were to improve the countries which 


they conquered; and that they embarked i in ſe- 
veral very arduous undertakings, in order . to 
lay a ftable foundation for the improvement of 
Britain. Hence it may be inferred, that they 
would import horſes from the continent, for 
the double purpoſe of recruiting their cavalry, 
and performing ſeveral of the operations con- 

nected with huſbandry. After the Norman con- 

queſt, that great national object, improving 
the breed of horſes,” ſeems to have been in a 
great meaſure neglected; inſomuch, that in the 
reign of Henry VIII. it became neceſſary to 
enact ſome ſevere. Ratutes mu allowing ſtal- 
s a jhuůons 
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lions of two years old, in ſome places under 
fourteen, and in others, where the breeds were 
of a larger ſize, under fifteen hands high, to run 


in any foreſt, or common, where mares were 
paſtured. Theſe ſtatutes empowered the magi- 


ſtrates of the bounds to ſuryey the foreſts and 
commons, and to. cauſe kill all ſuch mares as 
they found therein, that had not the appearance 


| of producing foals of a proper ſize. It was alſo 
enacted, about the ſame period, that a certain 


number of breeding mares, not under thirteen 
hands high, ſhould be kept in every deer- park. 
Theſe ſtatutes, arbitrary as they may appear, in 
theſe days ſeem, from the ſtate of degeneracy to 
which the breed of horſes had at that time ſunk; 
to have. been in ſome degree excuſable ; for we 

are are informed, that a few years F e that 
is, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 


the Spaniards threatened to invade England, 


there were not found in that extenſive kingdom, 
after an accurate examination, more than three 


thouſand horſes, that could be uſed for the pur- 


poſes of war: A number ſo contemptible, that, 
were not the fact well authenticated, it. would 


hardly gain credit. The deficiency of horſes 
for defence, which, on this memorable occaſion ON 


became ſo evident, was probably the-reaſon-that 
firſt induced the people of rank and fortune to 


turn their attention to increaſing and improving 


gee? breed. In proceſs of time, ſtallions were 


ans 


3 from 3 countries. The cuſtom 
of giving plates, in order to create a competi- 
tion among the breeders of ſwift running wh 
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0 * The u 5 67 viving King' 8 e was eſtabliſhed 
on very laudable principles, namely, as a mean of cre- 
ating a ſpirit of emvlativn among the f mers who at 
that period were in che hahit of breeding horſes. That 
it had che defired, Sffedt, is unqueſtionable; but that the 
continuing theſe premiums, is now attended with any 
good eonſequenees. is wt donbtful; while, on the 


the ae. Io the ff place, it has been 5h bes & con- 
* that the original! intention, in place of being | 
a lager anſwered, is ; defeated ; the *horkes, now deemed 
| fit for the race- ground being of fo Handler a form, as to 
be ineapable of anſwering any uſeful purpoſe, Second. 
9, The annual loſa of labour which the nation ſuſtains 
by the working part of the community attending at 
theſe places, is immenſe ; and, th, The numerous 
horſe· races eſtabliſhed in the various parts of theſe King · 
doms, and which are every year inereaſing, in place of 
| being ſchools ; at which the morals 0 of the people a are like- | 
y to be improved, are, as every intelligent perſon muſt 
have obſerved, ſeminaries for initiating the lower claſs 
"of people into Habits of idleneſs and debaucfie ry. In a 
word, contituüng to give King's plates and eity Ag 
n Worſe than:the mioſtextravagant waſtei of the public 
money, It is nothing cle than Government holding 
7 out ingitements,;to the inhabitantg af, Great Britain to 
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Ata dae the auentipm off che farmers! to this 


important object; and which, was, dy, degrees, 
ſo completely effectad hat. Engliſh honſes whe- 


wernfon dhe eburſen than field, thesονν. the 


| canct or;the;purpoles af huſbandry, have been 
long canſidered, if not ſuperiot, ati leaſt hay de Z 

to-thaſs oß the other, patts of Europa. 
Ahe neare ſuppoſed to be only rwodiflin&tbreeds | 


of horſag.an Great Britain: The raee or blood 


len. dun the cart orlough hoxſe. Some have 


umxined the ſmall pon ies common on the moua · 


tains Of, Wales, and iu the ; northern parts. of | 


Scotland, are a dikink} breed from: the others. . 
This, however, it is probable is not the caſe; 


The only perceptible difference between them 
and the ordinary cart. horſe pf TE and 18” 
ſouth of Scotland, is in the fiz this may 
be accounted for in a ver chin er, 
by obſerving, that theſe delt horſes are bred in 
cold; rainy, mountainous:diftridk i cat they are 
reared without attention; and that en broken 
into work, they are treated and fed with the | 
_ mm ol e. ts 75 Ham? 3717 T 55 
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The Jong eſtabliſhed: prsckibe of importing 
Rallions and mares fbem th Continent; and of 
eroſſing theſe with the aficient breed of the coun- 
try, has been the means of producing as many 
varieties in che ſtae as inthe ptoportibn and tem- 
per of the Btitiſh horſel. ce. ure udupted for 
running with great oſwiftheſs;'vthers,” för tra- 
vellinz nunting Sb ethers for war P und others 
for draught ; of the laſtzi or thoſe which are 
chiefly employed/in'thevgerarions 26f huſbaind! 
ry, it is only intended" es; take: oties.7i:Fhe 
names by which the diffelent breed / of farin: 
horſes in England are diſtinguiſhed; ard as fol- 

low, . 0 54. 940 9d074q ei „sed, id! 
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1 1 er horſes in Teach 
particularcevirtity in Great Britain has already 8 
been given Befbre deſeribing the beſt methods 
to de adopted for breeding, ' rearing, and mana- f 
ging hotles with N it ap not be, im- 
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proper te ſpecify a few of the particulargin which 
each; of the aboye breeds, or rather the varieties 
that have, ſprung, from the * original breeds, 
differ from the others. Reni ty: 01 wit 

The black cart · horſe is the common breed of 


ſaoms parts of the counties of Lincoln and York, 


and general in the.counties of Leiceſter, Staf- 
ford, Derby, and Warwick. This breed is in 
fixe, ſuperior to any other, in the kingdom. Na- 
turally inactive, and flow. i in motion, clumſy, 
and frequently ill proportioned, iofigitely,bet- 

ter adapted for drawing ponderous loads on the 
London pav ements, than for ploughing and har- 
rowing,,or for performing any of the other ope- 
rations egpnected. with huſhandry., Reſpecting 


the herd: of black: cart horſes, Mr. Marshall thus _ 
| writes; The heeed (of grey, rats, with, which = 
his iſland has of late years, been qyerf run. is 


not a greater pelt jn ir than the breed af black 
. fen borks F.“ 940 2 201190 9111 Ft D Folqtr 12 29 | 
The largeſt of this, breed, arg employed: in 
rage n as dray-horſes. 24 55 
next; fize are employed in, b huſbandry,, and Fol 
coach: horſes and,the ſmalleſt are bought up 


| by Government, and trained for. Wer, Bag 2 


-\/The;Cleveland; bays are clean, well, made aui- 
al wen Rrong and (FINES, and, are equally 
a * a. Aba 85 of , olamo 2201 . 921 dl 44 2 215 20 
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es rer rar erarr er 


whey * — both of great and 
long Com 
annually fold, when young, at the” fairs in the 


diſtrict, or in che neighibourhobd. The beſt are 


uſed as'eath-horſes'; thoſe'vf ligtiter bone for 
the ſaddle; and the remaindet * the plough and 


cart. 8 9 +: 4. 5 Aon ff * Renn 5 e* 7 A "T4 14 1 8 


The real Suffolk punen is a Wen- us Jook- 
ing horſe, very compüct, and more äctite and 
hardy than any other in the low parts of Eng- 


land. This breed has been much nail of 


late years. The Suffolk horſes ate, when com 


pared with the others before meftioned, of a 


| Tall fize, not cxovediiig teen: or fifteen and 


a half nana bigh ; but ſo activr, that the far- 


mers if that county and in Norfolk very com- 
motily plough . wo Yeres'a day in the” buſy ſea- 
ſons witk a pair of theſe horſesl. They are thief 
ly employed in the operations of -hofſbatidey. 

' Phere are three breeds*bf/ hotſeb in Wales, or 


more properly horſes of Utes diffetemt ſizes; as, 


ad. the larger breed of the coun- 


0 han "ERA Between (rations from 


A 


5 ts lt l te ride pen, u. 
though ſometimes employed in carrying coals, 


Ge. dets, to the towns in the neighbour- 
| hood. | he ſecond, * remarkably har- 
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are below the proper five that ought to be 
| einployed in draught ; and being in general ill 
_ ſhaped, are comparatively of little value. The 
third may be deſcribed, as being tout, active, 
hardly” well Haped, and eaſily reared. They 
are about fiſteen hands higiiq and upon the 
hole, confideritig the tate” of agriculture in 
that country; Probably as” perfect a breed as 
| oughit to be introduced for a r time 
to come: Amibodfigten d 1% amt tos 85 
"x — Cahitibt boaſt of as viluable breeds 
of farm-horſes as England, lit may at leaſt con- 
tend for Poflefſlug as PO ee” as has * 448 
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can be Ta | to 8-6 a valuable breed of ee | 
horſes, The reaſon of which is aſcribed to an 
hy circumſtance thar happened in in that 
diſtrict about the end of the laſt century. One 
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of! the Dukes gef. Hamilton ie fix 
eftach horſes, (ſtallions), from, Flanders. y eroſ- 
Jing theſe with che heſt of the, country mares, 
the; breed, no Well known by the name of 
the Oly deſdale, vas produced. The Clydeſdale 
horſes are probably in ferier to none in the iſland, 
either for the cart or the plaugh, They are from 
ſiftesn to ſixten hands aud a half high; ſtrong, 
aaive, and; ſtasdy, in harneſs... Fri Clyde: 
dale, and ſome of the neighbouring diſtricts, 


__  the-farmers; in the; fouth and ſonth-eaſt parts 


of Scotland ere ſupplied with horſes. Many 
are ſold for dhe opach;,and - the faddle, and 
conſiderable ene are alſo ſent into Eng- 
land. ; 

The Saen are Pe FE mals of coun- 
try horſes, without having been improved by 
croſſing with other breeds, Horſes of this deſ- 


cription are ſtill common in thoſe eyltivated di- 


ſtricts, which lye adjacent to the mountains, 
and where the more improved 1 odes of huſ: 
'bandry have not been generally introduced. 


They are a ſtromg hardy race, rather under the 


middle ſize, and partaking more of the form of 


the Suffolk punch, than of the clean-boned, fine 


 ſhaped,: Cleveland, bay. They meaſure about 
5 ſourteen or fourteen hands and a half; and with 
| ans attention, might be e a very. valuable 
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The (Galloway horſes are müch abour the 
height of thoſe laſt mentioned, but ſuperiot in 


ſhape, and lighter in bone. They are extremely 
well calculated for the road, as they move eatity, 


and are capable of enduring very great fatigue. 


The ſuperior excellence of the Galloway breed is 


ſaid to be owing to the following circumftance; 


Some ſhips of the Spaniſh Armada, loaded with 


horſes, having Been wrecked on the eoaſt of Gal. 


l6wiy, - ſeveral: ſtallions were thibwn aſhörk. 
Theſe,” having been croſſed with the country 
mures produced tie breed ſo well known under 
the name of Scoteh Galloways, But Which, ow. 
ing to inattentioni, is ſaid now tô be greatly 
degereritedb>ivbitnon x 22inodlikn, ould bag 
There are two forts of horſks inthe Highlands 
of Scotland; the? ſwmalleſt are 2107 be found in 
Aetland, Orkney, Caithneſs, und the weſtern 


iſlands Phey are ſeldom Abowemihe or dn 


Harids' high; and although hardy; they are; like 


the ſmall Welſn ponies, very iuſeteſt animals, 
being too ſmall for the plough, or indeed * 


performing properly ady operation of huſbandry. 
The other ſort are common in the Highlands ot 


Perth, Argyle, Aberdeen, and Inverneſs. They are 


conſiderably larger, being between thirteen and 


Fourteen hands; but as no attentions beſtowed 


on improving the breed, and as they are miſe- 


rably PH al gang mac 0 USz they 
1 redal: 302 " J7517 " cannot 
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| cannot be egnſidered either as a valuable ot pro- 
table ſteck au bons, i Nat vic oth * E 104 id 919! 
Theſe e e e ee e of. the 
breeds of. hoxſes;employed iin the Operations of 
| huſpandry in theſe Kingdoms It wall; be uni: 
verſally allowed. that wherever borſes are em- 
ployed in agriculture, it becomes the buſineſß of 
every farmer tio adapt the fia and ſtrength of 
his horſes to the buſineſs, he has to perform. 
The; writer has long been gflopinion, that many 
Engliſh farmers ſacrifice to much to ſuow-. x if 
the expence pflkæeping, the o ποƷW—W v ment, and 
the additional xiſk fem) accidents or. death; 
which attach; tothe keeping. tha lange high pri: 
ced black cart-horſes; be conſideredi thoſe v far 
mers who ptefer hem to th compact, aftive, 
Mardy ſorts, whether the Cleveland; the! Suffolk, 
or the Clydeſſlale, which ate ther three, ſorts in 


the iſland beſt / calculated. in: every HE ſpect, for 


the farmer's uſe; will find; that bheir: prędilection 
forheſe larger fine horſes is catttided Mithila ve: 
1 heavy extra enpence. Tha value ofo a horſe 
.ought to be eſtimated by the farmer, not ſo 
much according to the price at which be was 
purehaſed, or at which, he. might be ſold, as ac- 
cording to the extent of work Which he will 
perform without being fatigued. If, for in- 
ſtance, a pair of Suffolk or Torkſhire horſes will 


plough two aeres a · day during the ſeed-ſeaſon, | 
hey: are more valuable for labour · than a pair of 
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large heavy Lincolnſhire horſes, that are hardly 
able to perform half the work : While the firſt 
coſt, the expence of keeping, and riſk of acci- 
dents, is very. conſiderably leſs. If this reaſon- 
ing be juſt, it will occur to every reader, that 
the whole under fized tribe of horſes, particular- 
ly thoſe reared on the mountains of Wales, and 
in the remote Highlands of Scotland, are of lit- 
tle value, either in an agricultural or commereial 
view. © Were theſe unimprovable diſtricts occu- 
pied in the rearing of black-cattle and ſheep, it 
would be infinitely more advantageous for all 
concerned. Lands, devoted to the rearing f \ 
ſuch uſeleſs animals as thoſe ſmall horſes, may be 
denominated waſtes, in every ſenſe of the word. 
A particular, and much reſpected, friend of 
the. writer's, Mr George Culley of Eaſtfield in 
Northumberland, publiſhed a Treatiſe on Live- 
Stock, ſome years ago. Very few perſons in 
Great Britain have ſtudied the ſubject ſo much; 
perhaps with one exception *, none ever ba 
„ ſtowed more attention, or Rnd” greater per- 
| ſeverance, : in purſuing the uſeful and, laudable 
I duvnefs of improving the breeds of the differ- 


ent ſpecies of live-ſtock, to ſuch an extent, 
; and with greater ſucceſs, It may therefore 
| de agreeable to ſuch. readers, as have not 


Wl feen the above-mentioned Treatiſe, to peruſe 1 
f Mr Ahh 8 . of a well-formed horle, 


| "Mr Bakewell „ BR 
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and 7 TY cannot fail to be tlle mote a- 


greeable, as it is free of thoſe technical terms, 
which are ſo commonly uſed. in deſcriptions of 
this fort. This eminent breeder obſerves, that 
whatever be the variety of the breed, the form 
ſhould anſwer the following deſeriptions, viz. 


His head ſhould be as ſmall-as the proportion of 


the animal will admit; his noſtrils expanded, 
and muzzle fine; his eyes cheerful, and promi- 
nent ; his ears ſmall, upright, and placed i near 
together ; his neck, bite out from between his 
| ſhoulders with an ealy tapering curve, muſt 
join gracefully to the head; his ſhoulders, being 
well thrown back, muſt alſo go into his neck (at 
what is called the points) Unperceived, which 
perhaps facilitates the Soing much more than 
the narrow ſnoulder *; the arm, or fore thigh, 
ſhould be muſcular, d, tapering from the 
ſhoulder, meet with a fine ſtraight, finewy bony 
leg; the hoof circular, and wide at the heel ; 

his cheſt deep, and full at the girth; Bis loin or 
_ fillets broad and ſtraight, and body round; his 


Hips or hooks by no means wide, but quarters a 


long, and tail ſet on ſo as to be nearly! in the 
fame right line at bis back; his thighs ſtrong 
and muſcular; his * clean and fine boned, 

a (73434 a the 
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» 7 hag, has e a e or a a bare, will 
| perceive, how very wide they are made at the upper part 


of the ſhoulders, and there are few mien chat move with 


ſo much caſe and ſrriſtneſs. 
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the leg bones not round, but what is called la- 
thy or flat *. 
In, regard to the. e FP a | ali 
mare ; ; ſhe ſhould be well ſhaped; poſſeſs a 
gentle diſ poſition z have a large carcaſe, conform 
to hex. height; pretty full bellied. and likely to 
became a foot nurſe, that i is, to have plenty of 
milk. In common it is too much the practice ta. 
be more attentive in the choice of a ſtallion than 
of. a breeding mare. This conduct is improper, 
in ſo fax As, it.is known, from general experience, 
that, f in regard ta form, and other good qualities 
in the prageny, more depends on the mare than 
on, the horſe. It is of importance top make 
_ choige of a a ſtallion AS fimilar in colour and form, | 
- t9,thole,;of the mare as poſſible ; by. following 
this methad, there 18:2 much, greater probability. 
that, tbe, foal, will, poſſeſs the joint properties 
both of, Kaner and mpther,, and turm aut more 
agreeable; to che wiſhes of the weten when 
- Violent croſſes are attemptlt. 
. 3: When a half, bred mare, for inflapes-! is 1. to | 
A. greg. heavy eum, cart horſe, or vice verſa, | 
. the ſtock targs aut kind of mongrel or baſtard 
breed, ſeldom poſſefng, in any conſiderable de- 
E the ſtrength, or fize of the One. 5 ſpi- 
ac Ks ne bone of SY, e, 1 5 
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An ſhort, although eroſſinigitge brerde of? hor- 
es has, upon the whole, been productive of good 
conſequences, notwithſtanding it has been often 
injudiciouſly conducted, yet thoſe who have ad- 
hered to the rule above F mentioned, will be 
found, in every inſtance, to have proceeded far- 
theſt on the toad to Per eckfbd. Ik the great 
cumberous Cart - horſe of Lincolnſhire” be found 


too large infize, and tos flow in motion, for per- : 


forming the öperatidg 6f plonghing,” barrow. 
ing, Sc. with the requiſite eK pedition, why at- 
| tempt to reduce his ſize, or inefeafe his activity, 
by unnatural eroſſing with the ſmaller, more 
ſpirited; and more uſeful breeds of Ether di- 
5 ſtriets? The better way wolild be, to make 


chidiee of breed poſſefüng f natural! the grbat⸗ 


eſt number of the wthed For Fualifications, ito 
nieht by proper management, might? alls ve 


added, by degrees, ard With infnitely more cbr- 


tainty. any partieular properties which Weta 


deemed wanting. x o3AA99R 9 23045 T0910!” 


Palladius and Varro Heth Afte &, that are - 


ſhould not be allowed to take the nette bers 
ftis be two” years old, nor After ſhe is tet be. 
7 cauſe, ſay they, when pull that age. ag & a Wia and 
ußprofjtable breed may Be en lacs: Pafladius 
12 alſo directs, thar the ſtalflon f fooled” be paniper- _ 
ed and kept high with food; and adds, that if 


bs * Job: So ed 9, ments haye;camplet- 
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ed his fourth year, he will laſt very well till his 
twentieth. 5 . 
The practice of the horſe- breeding farmers in 
theſe kingdoms, is nearly agreeable to the rules 
hid down by theſe Roman writers; the only 
material difference being, that the mares are 
not ſuffered to take the horſe, till they be three 
or four years old; but continue to breed to a 
greater” age than that above mentioned. 
Thie uſual ſeaſon when a mare covets the 
horſe, is from the beginning of April to the be- 
einning of July: The month of June is confir 
dered the beſt ſeaſon in Great Britain; although 
from the middle to the end of May is more ap- 
roved of on the Continent, particularly in 
Kofi, where the farmers devote much of 
their attention to this branch of huſbandry ; and 
in which, in regard to uſeful farm-horſes eſpeci- | 
ally,” they haye ſucceeded, perhaps, beyond 
whole i in any other part of Europe. The above 
2 as to the time when A mare ſhould 


© £3 4% 


e al lowed to take t 
countries, is ealily Teconcilable : no Py mare goes 
eleven months and a few days with foal; and 
the * great object with all farmers, where practi- 5 
| cable, i is, to have the mare covered at ſuch a pe-, 
nod, as to infure abundance of graſs, and the 
retu) en of warm comfortable weather, before the 
2 8 ſeaſon: ce 
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a PI diſtricts, it is uſual, to give over 


working a mare, ſome few weeks before the time 


at which it is expected dhe is to drop ber foal. 
It is, however, by no means a common practice. 
in Yorkſhire, , a Rr and in thoſe, midland counties, 


where the breeding and. rearing. of horſes are 


better underſtood than in any other part of the 


iſland, they are often worked till the very time 
of foaling. Great care is neceſſary, i in working 


and managing a mare heavy with foal: An 


over-heat, oo leyere exerciſe, a Fright, or a 


ſudden and violent jerk, axe very apt to cauſe 


an untimely, bir rth, whereby the foal i is loſt, and 


. 


; NE life of the Mare very much endangered. 


by . IS, generally underſtood, and 1 is an opinion, 


1 it is b believed, well. founded, that a. mare may be 


govered, on the ninth, day. after ſhe. has foaled, 


with, a, greater cerfainty of ſucceſs than at any 


1. 117 


4 59 period. ls praQtice 18 vfren followed; 


ut in ſuch "caſed, the mare ought to be fed i in 


WIE 


an extraordinary 1 manner, otherwiſe it ! is  impoſ 


$439 * 


ble me can do juſtice to her, preſent and her 


future foal. | Probably modern farmers would 
ome nearer. their purpoſe, were they to follow 
15 example of the Romans, and, content them- 


. : ſelves with one foal i in the two eats. In Eng- 
land, and in the improved parts « of Scotland, a 


mare after having foaled, is turned, together 


with the foal, into a paſture-field, and i is allow- 


80 two or three weeks reſt, before ſhe is again 
worked, 


244: 
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worked, either in plough 'or cart? the foal being 
allowed the tticanwhile to ſuekle at pleaſure. 


Aſter having ha had à few weeks reft, tlie mare is 


again worked in the uſual manner; the foe! 


being commonly ſhut up in Aa hodfe during & the : 


hours the'r mare is at work. In vöirimire, ſhine 


farmers are particularly careful not to allow the 
mare to go near the foal, after her return from | 
labour, till her udder has been bathed: with cold 


water, and not till moſt of tue milk is drawn 


from it. Theſe | precautions are uſed, with A 


view of preventing any bad conſequences from 


the foal's receiving over-heated milk. Another 


practice, and which ſeems ſuperior to the other: 
is alſo common, in Yorkſhire, and in many parts 
of Scotland: After the foal is a few weeks old, 


and as acquired ſtrength and agility ol | 


to follow its mother, it is Allowed to attend her 


in the field; during the hours of labour, and to 
ſfuckle occafionally. By this means, the foal 
teceives ſufficient exerciſe; nor can any preju- 
dieial effects happen 1 from the vver-heated ſtate 
of the milk, as the foal'is allowed to draw it off | 
| repeatedly, and at ſhort intervals. Theſe may 
be conſideted as the general modes of manage- 
ment, in thoſe parts ef Great Britain above 
: mentioned, during the period while the foal is 
allowed to fuckle its dam, which" is ufudlly 
= about fix montlis; that is, from the time of 


* 


* * # 
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foaling till Michaelmas, which is we _ at 


Tanda of Scotland, the management is very dif- 
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which foals are generally weaned. 
In the mountains of Wales, and i in 1  High- 


' ferent. There, the breeding mares are never 


till the inclemency of the weather force them to 


worked during the ſummer. 1 They are dri- 
ven to the bills and mountains, at the cloſe 
of the barley-ſeed. ſeaſon, where they remain, 


return for ſhelter. But their ſcanty ſubſiſtence, 


the, labour they are ſubjected to in procurin 8 
their food, and the moiſtneſs and coldneſs of the 


15 3 3 "35 oh 


der both themſelves and their Progeny of little 


value. TD 
The method. of treating . in a England, 


after they are weaned, is to put them immedi- 


ately.into.a good. freſh. paſture, where they re- 
main as long as the weather continues mode- 
rate. On the 


with A ſufficient quantity of hay, placed in a 
ſtable or hovel, erected in the field for the pur- 


poſe, and into which they have free acceſs at all 
times. The next ſummer they are put into 
other paſtures, commonly the moſt, indifferent 


on the farm, where they remain till the begin- 


ning of the following winter, when they, are 
either allowed to range in the paſture-fields, or or. 


brought home to the ſtraw-yard. The incle- 


meney of che winter in Scotland, and the great 


falls 


approach of winter, they are fed 
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falls of ſnow which generally take place, renders: 
it neceſſary always to houſe the foals during that. 
ſeaſon. They are fed, for the moſt: part, on 
ſtraw, and have. an allowance of corn once or. 
twice a day. Sometimes hay is allowed them, 
in which caſe corn is conſidered as 1 neceſ- 
ſary. 
The time for 3 colts is Ali the ame 
in both kingdoms, namely, when they are about 
a year old. Although in Yorkſhire, this opera- 
tion is frequently ſuſpended till the ſpring of 
the ſecond year, eſpecially when it is intended | 
to keep them on hand, and without employ- 
ing them in labour till the following ſeaſon. 
LToung horſes are ſometimes trained to work 
at two, but more frequently not till three years 
old. The firſt thing is, to teach them docility, 
by leading them frequently to and from the 
watering-place. The work in which yaung 
horſes are uſually employed, is harrowing; to 
which they are inured by degrees, not being 
kept at labour above. one-half the day, for the 
firſt few weeks; and afterwards worked only 
very gently, for the remainder of the ſeaſon, 
It was obſerved, when giving a geographical and 
agricultural deſcriptionof the different counties in 
England, that it was a common practice, for the 
breeders of horſes to diſpoſe of the young ſtock 
at two or three years old, to farmers in the ſouth- 
ern diſtricts, who, after keeping and working 
Vor. III. K : them | 
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them for a like period; diſpoſed of them to deal- 


ers from London, and other large cities. This 


kind of traffic is very common, and is equally 
oonvenient and advantageous for all the parties 
concerned.” The breeder, by meeting a ready 
and conſtant market for his young colts, at the 


periods when he wiſhes to diſpoſe of them, is 


enabled to continue breeding a regular number, 
without the riſk of being overſtocked. The 
farmers Who are the firſt purchaſers, may diſ- 
poſe of their ſtock of horſes to the London deal- 
ers, when proper opportunities offer; as they 
are certain that a ſupply of young horſes will 
arrive in ſufficient time for anſwering their pur- 
poſe. The London dealer, again, in place of 
travelling to the northern diſtricts of England, 
where the greateſt number of young horſes are 


reared, can ſupply himſelf with ſuch as are more 


| ſuitable for his purpoſe, in the counties in his 

near neighbourhood. Beſides the parties more 
immediately intereſted in this trade, there are 
generally no leſs than tuo agents, who make a 
living by carrying it ent The flrſt is the jockey, 
or jobber, who purchaſes the colts from the 
| breeder; and diſpoſes of them to the ſouth coun- 
try farmer; The ſecond is the dealer, in the 
mneighbourhood of London, who either makes 


the purchaſe from the ſouth country farmer, on 


his own account, and ſtands the chance of a fale 

in London, or Wo purchaſes on commiffion, 
a z ES 1 : 
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for behoof of the London dealer. The trade of 
buying and ſelling horſes, is alſo carried on in 
Scotland; by the ſame deſeription of people! 
and of whom'it may be faid; as well as of: their 


brethren in England, that they ure In⁰ο]²]³t9dh 


ande. Probably it would be difficult t6 deter- 


mine, whether the proſeſſibnal hotfecdealerk on 
the ſduth or the north ſide of the Tweed pof- 
-ſeſs the greateſt knowledge of the ag uſually 

pPtactiſed for making up horſes for ſale The 
methods practiſed by the jockies in the North 
-Ridingi of Forkſhire, is thus deſeribed by Mr 
uke, who wrote the Report of the State Gf 
ä Agriculture inlthat diſtrict. They (the young 
horſes) © are uſually fold witk theireſull fails to 


4 dealers, whocafterwards:make'themaipimore 


s According to art. TheifirſÞbufmne/s ir," to-do. 
their corner terth; in erderito nat three witd 


* four yturr old bogſer bade abe mouth fr If 


fue. They alſo undergo the operiitibas ef 
1 docking and nicking; und after having hen 
kept tu or three montlis ot maſhes made vòf 
ze Bran, ground oats, or boiled cern, HEN 
s fold tothe London dealers, who; it is fH⁰¶äpfell 
* theſe thret᷑ 6r four years! old horfes,! as if ey 
were five years od! TFheylare then tukerrnRH“. 
„immediate work, eithet fer tHe ode er ſüd- 


dle; and in a ft mib ur- bomplere iy ligbrvy- 


ed, by this premature an tos euere labour“! 


Mr Tuke ſeems ſenfible; 'thatthe: drawing f 
K . the 
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the/comer teeth of young horſes is done with 4 


fraudulent intention; but appears anxious, at the 


ſame time, to exoner the dealers in the North 
Riding of Yorkſhire, and to ſaddle the London 
gentlemen of that profeſſion with the blame. 
After the above account, he immediately adds, 
The drawing of thie teeth if not a fraud prac- 
tiſea on the, London dealers They know the de- 
ception, and inſiſt: upon its being done: by the 


5 country. dealers. It is requiſite to be done 
ſome months before the London dealers final- 


wy, ſell them for uſe, or the tooth which de- 


7% potes a horſe to be five years old would not 


gabe grown, conſequently the nee could 
not have taken place“ 


Although enen aß lee. a "WTR 


corner teeth, in order to make him appear older 


than he really is, has ſcarcely, never been at- 


\tempted. by any horſe· dealer in. Scotland, yet 
that. fraternity are much belied; if ſome of the 
tmembers do not loccaſionally adopt means as 


honourable, to effect a purpoſe diametrically | 


oppoſite; namely, to make an old | horſe look 
ybunger than he really is. The means adopted 
tgleffect this laudable end is, (when a horſe be- 
ces ſo old as to loſe the uſual mark in his 
corner teeth, by which his age, till he be ſeven 


or. eight, is uſually aſcertained), to drill a hole, 


or burn out one with a hot iron, in the corner 
; "_ as. ſimilar 4 in fize. and form to the natural 
cavity 
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eavity as poſſible; which, when done with any 


degree of judgment, is ſufficient to impoſe on 


ſuch, at leaſt, as have not ſerved an apprentice- 
ſhip to the horſe- jockey trade; or who are not in 


Fern other rules of judging, than thoſe 
on which the generality of farmers rely. jp 


Where no arts are uſed: to deceive, the fag 


manner by which the age of a horſe or mare is 


aſcertained, is, by examining their teeth, Theſe 


are forty in number. Of theſe, twenty-four 
are double teeth, called grinders; four tuſhes, 


and twelve fore:teeth. From the fourth to the 
eighth year, the age is known by the fore-teeth, 
and afterwards can only be determined by the 


appearance of the tuſhes. The fore- teeth begin 


to appear when the foal is ten or twelve days 
old. Theſe are called the foal wy _ are 


1 and ſomewhat round. 


They drop out at different n maid) are 
e replaced by others. Between the age 


of two and three years, a colt ſheds the four 


middle fore- teeth; two in the upper, and two 


in the under jaw, and the following year four 


others, one on each ſide of the former. The 
following year, again, four teeth drop out, next to 


thoſe which were laſt ſhed, and are replaced by 


four others, which are called the corner- teeth, 


and by which, as has been obſerved, the age of 
a horſe is afterwards known for three or four 


Te Theſe four teeth, 1 8 being the third, 
reckoning 


r 
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reckoning from the middle of the jaw), are ea- 
ſily diſtinguiſned from the others, by being hol- 


low, _ operon black: mark i in ng een or 
Rl Theſe mache gu dballyd Aimünidh til Itthe ſeventh 


or eighth year, hen the cavity is filled up, and 


the black mark or ſpot entirely diſappears. 
- The tuſnhes, which are theſe next to! the cor. 


ner teeth; afford then the only rule by which the 


_ age of a horſe ean be determined with any de- 


gree of certainty. They begin to ſhoot when 


_ the animal is about four years old, and appear 
_ harp in dthe points till it be fix or ſeven. Be- 
tween the ninth and tenth year, thoſe in the up- 
per jaw become blunted, and increaſe in length; 


and as the gum begins to contract conſiderably, 
the longer the tuſks appear; and of courſe, the 


more of them that appear, the older is the horſe. 


Nothing, however, but experience can enable 


a perſon to judge with preciſion, reſpecting the 


age of a horſe. | In juſtice to the horſe-jockey 
tribe, it ſhould be obſerved, | that in many hor- 


ſes, the black matk or ſpot in the corner - teeth 


is never entirely effaced, fo that a careleſs ob- 


ſerver may in ſome caſes be miſtaken, unleſs he 


attends to the following circumſtance, which 
univerſally happens, viz. that the hollow or ca- 
vity of the corner teeth is completely filled up, 


and that the tuſks of an old horſe never fail to 


have the appearance above deſeribed. 
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The diſeaſes to which horſes are liable are nu- 
mwerous; ; and ſome of them of a very infectious 


nature. Theſe will be found treated of at great 


length in varivus books of farriery, where alſo 
the beſt means of prevention and of cure are 
explained. It ſhall only be remarked here, that 
many. of the diſeaſes to which horſes are ſubject- 
ed, are brought on by over-exertion, and after- 
miſmanagement. Where neither of theſe are 
permitted, farm-horſes in particular generally 
enjoy an almoſt. uninterrupted ſtate of good 
health, and live and are uſeful to an old age. 


This remark naturally leads to making ſome ob- 


ſervations on the management of farm-horſes, in 
regard to food, dreſſing, and exerciſe, and with 
which it is intended to conclude the ſection. 

There are few parts of Great Britain where 


- more uſeful race of farm-horſes is to be found 
than in the Carſe of Gowrie ; fewer till, where, 
confidering the tenacious nature of the ſoil, more 


land is uſually ploughed, with the ſame ſtrength; 


(two horſes conſtituting the team), and per- 


haps none in which farm-horſes are better fed, 


or managed with greater attention. For theſe | 
' reaſons, it is propoſed to detail the mode of 


working and treating horſes in that diſtrict. 
In the ſpring, when the ſeed-ſeaſon commen- 


ces, the hours of labour are increaſed, and food 
ſuperior in quality to that on which the working 


horſes were maintained during winter, is allow- 
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ed. They are then generally fed on peaſe-ſtraw, 


or on hay; and, beſides at leaſt half. a-peck of 


dry oats, or of oats with a mixture of peaſe 
or beans, which is given to each horſe in equal 
portions, when they return from the field, morn- 
ing and evening, a ſtated allowance of the re- 


fuſe or dreſſings of the grain, after having been 


mixed with chaff, and either ſoaked in cold wa- 


ter, or boiled, is alſo given every morning and 


afternoon, before labour commences *. Thus, du- 


ring the height of the ſeed- ſeaſon, the farm hor- 


ſes in the Carſe of Gowrie are regularly fed four 
times a-day with ee it lie 

In ſummer, they are kept conftantly i in "the 
ſtable, except during the hours of labour, and 
are allowed as much cut clover a8 they are able 
to eat. In autumn, during the hurry of the 
wheat · ſeed ſeaſon, as well as when the corns are 


carrying home to the ſtack-yard, an allowance 


of corn is alſo given, and which is continued i In 
conſiderable quantities as long as the weather 
continues favourable for ploughing. On the 
commencement of winter, and when labour be- 
eins to acken, * Wale are _ fed on 
ſtraw, 
»In place of We U E 1 the day at 
what in England is called one journey, throughout the 
whole of the year, the farm-horſes in Scotland go two 
journies from the middle of March till the end of Sep- 
tember: A much better method certainly, as thereby 
the labour is divided, and the horſes are allowed to reſt 
for four or five hours during the heat of the day, 
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ſtraw, the allowance of corn being limited to 
about half a peck a-day; on many farms, the 
allowance of corn is wholly withdrawn; and 
potatoes, properly cleaned, ſubſtituted in its 


ſtead. The farm-ſervants in this diſtri, partly 


owing to the ſtrict injunctions they receive from 
their maſters, and partly from a laudable pride 

- which they poſſeſs, of having their horſes look 
better than thoſe. of their neighbours, are very 
_ careful in cleaning the horſes of which they have 
charge. On returning from the field, they re- 
gularly, make them, (after allowing them time to 
drink), walk through a. pond, to waſh off the 
| dirt from their legs; and when put into the ſtable, 

and the harneſs taken off, they rub them pretty 
ſmartly v with ſome clean ſtraw; and afterwards; 
when in condition for currying and dreſſing, 
theſe operations are performed with a very con- 

*fiderable_ degree of attention. With ſuch treat- 
ment, and when horſes are not over-heated; they 


will undergo an immenſe degree of fatigue. At 


the ſame time, the more perſonal attendance a 

farmer beſtows on his horſes, the better they 
| will thrive. And if he will always bear in mind 
| the old proverb, that * the maſter 8 eye makes 
but he will be able to n 3 variqus ope- 
rations of b l h 8 with more caſe, and at leſs 
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| Cattle, 


Ar what period Britain was ſtocked with cat- 
tle, or who were the firſt importers, it is im- 


poſſihle to determine. For the reaſons already 


mentioned, there can be no doubt, that the Ro- 
mans not only increaſed the number by new im- 
portations, but were alſo attentive to the im- 
provement of the original breed. That people, 


we know, from their agricultural writers, were 


very competent judges of the valuable proper- 
ties of which cattle ought to be poſſeſſed. The 
ox was with them the chief beaſt of draught. 


Columella is very particular in his account of ; 


cattle; and the directions given by Palladius 
for chuſing an ox, would not diſgrace the moſt 
eminent breeder of modern times to give. 

The practice of uſing oxen in the plough, 
was almoſt univerſal all over this iſland, for ma- 
ny ages. It is only within this century, indeed, 
that ploughing with horſes became common. In 
Scotland, in Fan ee it is little more than 


forty years, ſince“ the practice of uſing. horſes 


only in the Operativny of OO was intro. 
E e . 
SYS 28 * re 


tions, viz. 
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I, 


The chief varieties of cattle in England, fall 
under one or other of the following: denomina- 


* 


The 3 


Teide middle-horned. 


Tae ſhort-horned. 
Ihe Suffolk Duns, | 


1 n 1 LO] a Þ Dt p 5 8 * f 
— U 8 i £ 4 : #3 A F * 
„ The Welſn Cattle. | 


It is highly probable, the firſt of theſe breeds, 


viz. the long-hortied, originated in importa- 


tions of cattle from the neighbouring country of 


Ireland; and that bulls and cows' brought from 
| that mand, having been coupled with the an- 
c cient breed of the diſtrict, produced the ſort of 
cattle known by the name of the Lancaſhire or 
. long-horned, and which now occupies a large 


portion of the paſture-lands of England. 
Beſides Lancaſhire, the long-horned cattle 


are alſo very general in the counties of War- 
wick, Leiceſter, Gloceſter, Cheſter, and ſeveral 
others of the midland counties; and what is 
55 ſurpriſiz ing, and ſhews great attention in the one 
inſtance, and equal neglect in the other, this 
ſort of cattle are ſaid to be found in greater per- 


fection in the county of Leiceſter, than in the 


< diſtrict whence they take their name. 


The Lancaſhire cattle are remarkable for the 
length of their horns and bair, and the thick- 
neſs 


OT — — — — 


5 
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neſs of their hides.” In fize they are ſuperior 
to the Suffolk Duns, but inferior to the ſhort 


and- middle-horned. In reſpe& to quaivity . 


milk, not equal to the Suffolk breed, but ſupe- 
rior to the other two. In diſpoſition to fatten, 


excluſive of ſome individuals that axe peculiarly 


well formed, they rank, ſo far as the writer has 
had acceſs to know, from his own experience 
and obſervation, or to be informed from re ſpec- 
table authority, lower than any other breed in 


: Great. Britain. £472, 903 l 1 


The middle-horned breed. of cattle, EY in 


poſſeſſion. of, the ſouth, and fouth- weſt parts of 
England, AS Suſſex, Doxſet, Hants, Devon, c. 
and haye alſo got ſo. far north as Herefordlhire, 


in which. diſtrict i the largeſt cattle of this ſort are 
to be found, It. appears extremely probable, 


that theſe. cattle are, the deſcendants of thoſe 
which the Romans were in poſſeſſion of during 


their relidence i in the illand. The original breed 
would no doubt be removed. by 1 the ancient Bri- 


tons unto Wales, when they v were forced to re- 
treat into the faſtneſſes of that « country, to ayoid 
the invaders... " Be that as it may, when all - the 
properties which ſhould, attach to a uſeful breed 
of cattle, a are conſidered, the middle-horned may 
be. ſad, as a general yariety, t to come nearer to 


perfection than any other in England. They 


are of a large ſize, well formed, ſteady in har- 


pels or draught, and poſſeſs that exertion and 
x, | agility 


# 
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agility ſo neceſſary in a labouring ox. In diſ- 
_ poſition to fatten, they are probably much on a 
par with the ſhort-horned, and greatly ſuperior 
to the Suffolk. As dairy-cattle, they are as va- 
+luable as any that fall under the deſcription of 
quick feeders ; for although they give a leſs 
quantity of milk than the Suffolk or long- horn- 
ed, it is ſaid to be of a richer quality. |_| 
| Th he ſhort-horned cattle are chiefly to be x 
Pare in Lincolnſhire, and the eaſt ern parts of 1 
the counties of York, Durham, Northumher- 1 
land, and Berwick. This breed, in conſequence = 
of its having been originally imported from 
Holland, is called the Dutch, and ſometimes 
the Holderneſs breed, from a place of that name 
in Yorkſhire, where it would ſeem it was firſt 
eſtabliſhed in this country. They form a con- 
traſt to the long-borned ande in other particu- 
lars beſides theit horns; they are larger and 
thicker in the mould or earcaſe, have very thin BY 
hides, and ſhort hair; they evince a diſpoſition ' "nn 
to fatten quickly, ad alſo afford a great quan- 1 
tity of tallow-; properties which the Lancaſhire 
cattle poſſeſs in a very inferior degree. Defti- 
tute of the exertion and agility of the middle- 
borned ſort, they are not ſo well adapted for 
the cart or the plough. They are not remark- 
able for the quantity of milk; on the contrary, 
conſidering their ſize, and the quantity of food 
they devoyr, it is probable they are inferior to 
| any 
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Ubyöf the other forts above mentioned: "When 
compared with the Suffolk Duns, greatly ſo. 
Some individuals, as Mr Bakewell, Mr Fowler, 


Mr Paget, &c. beſtowed much attention on 


cattle. But it is probable, a greater number of 
eminent breeders have of late embarked in the 


laudable undertaking of improving the ſhort- 


horned: breed; and from their knowledge, aſ- 
Kduity and attention, much may be expected. 


Mr Charles Collings at Ketten near Darling- 
ton, is at preſent in poſſeſſion of the beſt 
breed of ſhort-horned cattle in England *; and 
his abilities and intelligence are fortunately ſuch, 


that his ſtock will, in all probability, long go on 


in a progreſſive courſe of improvement. 


whether the Suffolk cattle, which are all po- 


led, are an accidental variety, picked up at ſome 
period or other, and for the fingularity of co- 
Jour ( 1 1 | ber 9 or ee the breed 


1 LN! F n . 1 ? * 1 S 7 24 & 
ar ito THC Ts MEET DD i J HY WEadghscs 7 os 0 
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le Collings is is in ee of mn which the 
writer heard him refuſe 150 guineas ; and of a calf, for 


| which he was allo offered 6⁰ guineas, when under three 
3 months old. | 


"Theſe | are | incitements, that, when added to the ſatiſ- 


 faftion that muſt ariſe i in the mind of a man of Mr Col- 
lings character, from the reflection of having rendered 
an eſſential ſervice to his country, are more than ſuffi- 


cient to induce him to 3 in the path in which he 
n out. | 


STS 
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was otiginally ported from the Continent, 
the writer cannot undertake to determine. He 
rather ſuppoſes, however, from ſome eircum- 
ſtances he was informed of a few years ago; 
when in that diſtri, that the original breed 
was imported from the Continent. This de- 


ſcription of cattle are conſiderably ſmaller than 


any of the ſorts above mentioned. They are 
celebrated, and very juſtly, for the quantity of 


milk they give, which, from their fize, from 45 
to 50 ſtone (of 14 Ib.), is greater than is given 


by any general breed of cows in either king- 
dom. Some individuals will yield ſeyen or 


eight gallons i in the day; but, what is much 


More extraordinary, a whole dairy of cows, ſuch 


at leaft as are in milk, and to the number of 
thirty or forty, will give five gallons a-day, for 


two or three months together; that is, in the 


| height of the graſs ſeaſon. The Suffolk cattle 
are not, however, a valuable breed: Their 
form is very plain; hence it is extremely diffi- 


cult to fatten them; and although the quantity 
of milk which they yield is great, yet it is very 


thin, watery, and indiſferent in nee TVS 


£2 3&4? * 0 {73 IL 


are ee not en lets ralunble to the gra- 
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* This! is not 7 DIE to the Suffolk cows ; the ſame 
kai holds oak, all deep Milkers;. : and. it 
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equally rich ea —Three Erlen al Jane * 
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Zier and the butcher, but they give more 8 
to the dairyman, whoſe returns in butter or 
cheeſe are. leſs than, on ſimilar paſtures, a like 
number of cows of any other weed . would 
produce. 3 

In deſcribing the Welſh — ng the. writer 
has chiefly in view thoſe of Cardiganſhire, as he 
has had opportunities of ſeeing more of that 
ſort, than of any other bred in Wales, They 
are moſtly black, with thick horns, turned up- 
wards. They are of a ſmall fize, clean-boned, 
of a good ſhape, eſpecially where the native 
breed has not been injured, by injudicious 
crofling with others from England. They are 
hardy and active; and are in great requeſt i in 
the ſouthern counties of England, on account 
81 their being fuck. feeders. The quantity of 


. 


a ood well adapted to that country, although 
Aill capable of very. great improvement; which 
greater extent, by ſeleing the beſt individuals | 
of the native breed, than by, bringing others, 
poſſeſſing probably, LED different olives, from 
England. e 
Excluſive of the 3 We which 3 is 
common in | the county of POIs wee: in the 
a 7 9 7 35 25 1 CD25 IB Tort ot £445 2 low 


| mit will ales an e quantity of nie or 
cheeſe, that five of many others will do, o on the Hue. 
- paſture—OF this more hereafter.” Sn, 
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low part of Roxburghſhire, there are other three 
diſtin& varieties of cattle in Scotland; as 
4 The Low-Country Cattle; 
The Hi WR OR ]- 
4 1 The Galloway Cattle, | 
rns Low-Country 2 are thats: 1 the 
tounties along the eaſtern coaſts, from Berwick 
0 Nairn; and including alfo thoſe in the di- 
fricts -fituated on both ſides of the Forth and 
the Tay. The cattle ſent from this extenfive 
diftrict into England, are all denominated Fife= 
ſhires; or Fifeſhire runtt. They are no doubt 
what this term imports, “ dwarf animals,” com- 
pared with the general run of the large cattle 
In England ; but what is worſe; they are a croſs- 
mixed, coarſe breed; inſomueh that, except in 
the county of Fits, there is ſcarcely a diſtin 
ariety” difcernible. The general introduction 
f'two-horſe ploughs, put a ſtop to the laudable 
emulation for keeping fine oxen, that prevailed 
defore that period. The farmers became care- 
leſs about the breed of cattle; and a mixture 
breeds was the conſequence, the. croſſes not 
laving been conducted with judgment, but ra- 
her taking place as the chapter of aceidents di- 
eted. Symmetry of form, ſize, ſtrength, and 


moſt every good property, are ſo much im- 
Vor. 3 1 3 


\ 


3 
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5 pair or leflened, that it will require a Jong pe- 
riod, and much attention, to bring the breed of 
_ cattle in theſe diftris, to the ſame degree 
of perfection at which it had arrived thirty 
Fears ago. Such, however, are the conſequences 
that may always be expected to reſult from a 
| general inattention to the breeds of live lock. 
It is with regret the writer feels himſelf obliged 
to make ſuch a ſtatement, in regard to the breed 
of cattle in his native country; but truth de- 
mands it. There ate ſome individuals, it is true, 
_ who have beſtowed: conſiderable attention on 
\ - this important branch of rural economy; but 
tue number is very fmall ; and while the Eng- 
liſh farmers, and thoſe in Berwickſhire, are ex- 
erting every nerve, to rival one anather in the 
beſt breeds of live-ſtock, there is a ſupineneſs, a 
negligence, reigns among even the moſt. intelli- 
„ gent farmers. in the other parts of Sand, a 
is truly ſurpriſing. 
s ĩ;vou recede "hae the level 15 better 10 
f 1 tiyated parts of the country, and approach the 
mamountainous diſtricts, you leave this - motley, 
breed of cattle, and fall in with another, which, 
although ſmaller in ſize, is pure and unmixed: 
The Highland. cattle are known in England by 
the name of Kyloes; (probably from a diſtrict in 
Ayrſhire, called Kyle, where that fort of cattle 
 preyail,) and are highly eſteemed by the graziers 
in that country, fortheirdiſpoſition to fatten. This 
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fort of cattle are common in the highland parts 

of the counties of Dumbarton, Stirling, Perth, 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, and in Argyle, 
Inverneſs, and all the northern diftricts, They 

are very hardy, well-ſhaped ; and their beef is 

ſo ſuperior to that of the large Engliſh cattle, 
that it always ſells at a higher price &. The Iſle 

of Sky cattle are the ſmalleſt in ſize, but the 

| moſt perfect in every other reſpe&, not only of 
the Kyloe ſort, but of any in the Britiſh domi- 
nions. This aſſertion is not founded on the 
writer's own particular knowledge or judgment, 
but, on the authority of the beſt judge of his 
time,—the late Mr Bakewell, whom he has 
heard repeatedly declare his ſentiments on the 
ſubject, and to that effect. If it ſhould be 
aſked, how at happens that the cattle in the maſk 
remote, and, it may. almoſt be added, the leaſt 
cultivated part of Great Britain, ſhould poſſeſs 
a greater ſhare of the properties which. conſti- 
tute what may be denominated a perfect breed, 
than any of thoſe in the more fertile parts of the 
country, the anſwer appears eaſy:— The breed _ 

in the Iſle of * is the n breed #1 the di- 
RET... + React, - 


The waiters, at b e dads: in Eng- 
land, When a traveller aſks them for a bill of fare, fre- 
quently informs him, that he can have ſome Kyloe 8 | 
which mnt conſider as 4 Sr fealt, 5 
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ſtrict, pure, and unmixed with any other *; 
whereas, not only in that part of Scotland 
above mentioned, but everywhere in the culti- 
vated parts of Great Britain, croſs breeds have 
by degrees crept in, and maimed the original 
breed ſo much, that, even in a country where a 
= particular breed predominates, there will be 
found endleſs varieties. 


The Iſle of Sky cattle, having been 5 


| ced by ſo reſpectable authority, to be upon the 
whole ſuperior to any other in Great Britain, 


and greatly deficient only in one particular, 


e fize,”” it is certainly an object of national im- 
portance, to endeavour, if practicable, to remove 
this obſtacle to the more general eſtabliſhment 
of the breed. This can be beſt effected, under 
the judicious management of an expert Eng- 
liſn breeder: Were a Honeyborne 4, a Culley, 

or a Collings, to undertake the taſk, if the expe- 
riment proved ſucceſsful, of which there is little 
reaſon to entertain a doubt, it would go a great 
way to eftabliſh a moſt important point; name- 
Y. what, ima great Hatiofial- rent e is the 
85 beſt bregil-of cattle. We e | 


This is a ſtrong argument in favour of Mr Bake- 


8 | 2 opinion, that breeding from the lame ſtock, i 15 


much better than eroſſing one breed, or rather one Va- 


| : 7 op 1 of the ſame breed, with another. 
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I Mir Bake wells nephew and wecelſe . 
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| The only other diſtinct variety of cattle in 
Scotland, are thoſe bred in Galloway, and{which 
in England are denominated Galloway-poles. 


| They are of a ſhort compact form, in ſize ſome- 
| what above the Suffolk cattle. They are not ſo 
deep milkers as them, but the quality is much 


ſuperior. In the liſt of cattle that poſſeſs a diſ- 
poſition to fatten, they ſtand high; and, what 
is not leſs in their favour, they not only lay their 
fat upon thoſe parts of the body that ſell higheſt 


at market, but the whole carcaſe when cut up, 


has alſo a marbly appearance, being everywhere | 
mixed with fat. This valuable breed is not ſo 
numerous, nor ſo pure, as formerly. Attempts 
at farther improvement, conducted too often 
without judgment, and frequently without ha- 
ving any determinate object in view, have been 


the means of introducing many croſs breeds, a 


circumſtance which has tended materially to in- 
jure the parent ſtock. The Galloway breed of 
cattle is not confined to the diſtri of that name. 


This ſort of cattle are to be found in conſiderable 
numbers in Dumfries and Ayr ſhires, eſpecially 


towards the borders of Galloway and Kirkcud- 
bright. More remote from theſe laſt mentioned 
diſtricts, that is, in the north diviſion of the coun- 
ty of Ayr, the eaſtern part of Dumfries-ſhire, 
and in the counties of Lanark, Peebles, Selkirk, 


&c. the breeds of cattle are confiderably mixed. Fo 2s 
* are, bowever, in 5 of the Kyler ſort, 


2 85 „ with 


— 
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with crofſes from the Galloway, the long-horned 
from Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, and from 
the 0 varieties in the _ une of Scot · 
ww: v. ; 
From the hone general. deſcription of the 
Bririſh cattle, it will naturally occur, that all 
the ſorts taken notice of, are not equally. profi- 
table to the breeder, the rearer, the dairyman, 
the grazier, the butcher, or the conſumer. Some 
have ia greater diſpoſition to fatten than others, 
Some being cleaner boned and better formed, 
have leſs offal. Some give a greater quantity 
of milk than others. In a word ; ſome of the 
particular properties for which cattle are e- 
ſtimable, are more diſcernible in one breed 
than in another. Whether theſe can be all un- 
ited in the ſame animal, or whether a breed 
of cattle poſſeſſing all the requiſite qualifications, 
would be equally ſuitable to all ſituationk, are 
queſtions not eaſy to be determine d. 8 
In regard to the firſt, it ſeems velserial | 
el, that there are two properties for which 
'cattle are eſteemed valuable, that cannot be un- 
ited ; that is, a diſpoſition to fatten, and a tend- 


ency to yeild a large quantity of milk. The 


form of the animal moſt remarkable for the firſt, 
is very different from that of the other; in place 
of being flat in the fides, and big in the belly, 
as all great milkers are, it is high-ſided and light- 
= bellied. In a word, its 8 is barrel · formed, 
| | while 
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| Guile that af the other ; is more fitted to embrace 
a & horſe collar, with the wide fide downwards. 


It is not probable, therefore, that the properties 


of two breeds of cattle, ſo oppofite in form and 
general appearance, can ever be united in the 
ſame animal. If a large quantity of milk, what- 
ever be its quality, is the object, the dairyman 
- muſt content himſelf with ſuch plain ill-look- 
ing animals as above deſcribed: 1 

It was formerly hinted, that the milk of all 
cows was not of the ſame quality. This is an 


3 fact, in ſo far as the N of h 


proper criterion by which to Tags. The 8 
of milk, no doubt, depends in a very conſiderable 
degree, on the age and quality of the paſture, 
but more on the nature and conſtitution of the 


animal; and although the fact, it is believed, 
has not been aſcertained by any accurate well 


authenticated experiments; yet, it appears hi gh- 
ly probable, that in proportion as the cows of 


the milking tribe exceed thoſe that are more 


diſpoſed to fatten in quantity, in nearly the 


ſame proportion will their milk be inferior in 


quality *. If this ſhould prove to be the. caſe, 
the ſuperiority of. the quick feeders, one would 
ſuppoſe to be completely. eſtabliſhed ; as, while 
cattle of this deſcription, are confeſſedly better 


for the purpoſes of the graziers, the butchers, 
aud the ON end wand, if this point 


4 were 
ud See next chapter: 
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were ee e in their Hens; be 110 u more 


valuable for the dairy. No perſon will think 
of aſſerting, that a gallon or two of whey, or of 
butter- milk extra, (for the queſtion comes to 
that), is a;ſufficient reaſon for preferring a breed of 
plain looking, ill-formed. cattle, to one that, ex- 
oept in this particular, is more valuable in eve- 


1 reſpect. In a word, no perſon, who pretends 
to a knowledge of the different breeds of cattle, 


will think of ſupporting an opinion ſo errone- 
ous, as, that cattle which are diſpoſed to fatten 


quickly, and at an early age; that from the ſu- 


perior excellence of their form, have a ſmall 
proportion of offal, or what the breeders call 
non: eſſentials; and that although they yeild not 


a large quantity of milk, yet make up for that 


deficiency in the richnefs of its quality; are not 
more valuable than thoſe which have nothing to 
recommend them, but the ſingle property of be- 


ing great milkers. The Suffolk cows are known 


to be a diſtinct variety from any other breed in 


| this country. Except from the cireumſtance of 
its being generally known, that -unleſs. in re- 


ſpect to giving a larger quantity of milk, they 
are inferior to every other ſort; it is difficult to 


account for this breed of cattle having been con- 
fined for ages within ſo narrow a circle, as a 


part of a moderate ſized county: Were it not for 


the numerous bad properties which they are 
? SRO to as that one good featute in their 


= | character, 
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character, a5f for which they are greatly cele- 
brated, would have long ſince been the means 


of ſpread ing the 1 e every ui di- 
1 in England. 5 


Mr Young 1 . in his e e Re- 
992 of Suffolk, that the quality of milk. which 


the cows in that diſtrict yield, is more extraor- 
' dinary | than that of the butter; this, in ſo far, 
cokroborates the preceding ſtatement. There are 


eertainly ſome attentive breeders in that diſtrict, 
although by his account, the number is not con- 
It would be extremely deſirable to 
aſcertain, and no man is better qualified for the 
taſk than Mr Loung, whether, in 
as haye occurred, where improvements have 
been made on the breed of Suffolk cattle, in re- 
gard to figure and bone, by crofling with other 
breeds, a decreaſe in the quantity of milk was 


ſiderable. 


ſuch inſtances 


not always the conſequence? Further, Whether, 


as this croſs breed aſſumed more of the figure of 
a quick feeder, the milk did not become richer 


in quality; or, in other words, yield more but- 


ter i in proportion? and, laſtly, What diminution 


in the quantity of butter, or of. cheeſe, if any 


be ſuppoſed to take place in conſequence of the 
quantity of milk being redue 


by the 1 improve- 


ment that takes place in the form of the ani- 
wal? A ſolution: of theſe queſtions, as they 


would in all probability, turn out to be againſt. 
. ed of CT milkers, might have a good | 


0 


effect 
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effect in convincing the public of the ierten. 
ty of this breed, compared with the other; and 
of the propriety of devoting the chief attention 
to the improvement of that, which, from a con- 

_ cttrrence of ſuch circumſtances as above ſtated, 

ſhall be proved the moſt valuable. | 

Whoever perufes the Agricultural Reports of 
the various counties of theſe kingdoms, made 
to the Board of Agriculture, will be aſtoniſhed 


to find in how few diſtricts attention is paid to 
the improvement of any ſpecies of live-ſtock ; - 


to find in how large a portion of Great Britain 
the domeſtic animals, particularly the cattle, are, 
as the honeft Cumbrian ſaid to Meſſrs Culley 


and Bailey, when ſurveying that county, Sik 


* as God ſet upon the land; or, in other words, 
the ancient breed of the country, handed down 
from generation to generation, and without any 
means having been adopted for improving them, 
either in ſize, ſhape, or value: Lord, Sir, added 
the ſame man, ave never change any. It would 
have been fortunate had the farmers, on the low 
parts of Scotland, adopted the ſame rule: becauſe 
although the breed of cattle, in that cafe, might 


not have been much improved, as it is only of 


late years that the farmers in that part of Great 
Britain, acquired any correct ideas in regard to 
the breeding branch of huſbandry; yet an end- 
leſs confuſion of improper and injudicious croſ- 
y _y . here been avoided, which, in all pro- 

8 | dabllity, 
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bability will mark the a of that country 
cattle for a long period yet to come, There is 
ſcarcely any perſon, who is poſſeſſed. of cattle, 
that does not know that there are marks or rules 
by which to judge of a good bull; but the num- 
ber who. can determine with pins a what 
theſe; are, is inconſiderable, For the informa- 
tion of ſuch, Mr Culley's deſcription of Aa bull 
is here ſubjoined. 5 | 
:...4 The head of the bull ſhould he eathe hos; | _ 
56 and; muzzle fine; ; his eyes lively and promi- if 
nent; his ears long and thin; his horns white; 
es his neck. riſing with a gentle curve from his 
« « ſhoulders, and ſmall and fine where it joins 
& the head; 3 his ſhoulders. moderately broad at 
46 the top, joining full to his chin and cheſt back- 
* wards, and to the neck-vein forwards ; his bo- 
 ** ſom open; breaſt broad, and. prajecting well 
before his legs; his arms or fore · thighs muſ- 


% cular, {and tapering to his knes; his legs _ 

| « ſtraight, clean, and very fine boned ; his cline 1 
C and cheſt ſo full as to leave no r ae behind 

« the ſhoulders; the plates ſtrong, to keep his 


4 belly from finking below the level of his 

7 breaſt; his back, or loin, broad, ſtraight and 
4 30, flat; his ribs riſing one above another, in 
10 ack a manner as the laſt rib ſhall be rather 


4 « the, higheſt, Teaying only a ſmall ſpace to the 
c A * hips or hooks, the whole forming a round, or 
: go e carcaſe ; 3 his hips ſhould be wide 
: Wy . « placed, 
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766: Heer. ade: or globular, and a little bisher 
4 than the back; the quarters, from the hip to 
the rump, Tong. and i nſtead of being ſquare, 
as recommended by ſome, they ſhould taper 


4 gradually from the hips backward, and the 


1 urls or pot- bones not in the leaſt protuberant; 
* rumps eloſe to the tail; che tail broad, well 
«haired, and ſet on ſo high as td be in the ſame 


F 


« horizontal line with the back. OS CHAT 


When a proper ſeleckionl is made of & Rock 


bete to breed from, the oo is tHofely in Son- 
ſequence of poſſeſſing tlie following properties: 
A proper ſize and conſtitution, accordiff to the 
paſture and elimate; her body bei long; her 
belly round and” large; und her udder white, 
foft, and not flehy. Her Wage of ache fame 
5 colour with the bull, is alfo 4 Eircuniftance 
that is confiderell as metiting attention 
. Cows: are frequently allowed to take the bull 
at two years old; but as' they are not at that 
time: arrived at their greateſt ſtrength or ſtature, 


it is more advifable to refer it till they are three 


years old. A co⁰ο goes nine mohths, and drops 
her calf- then in "the Tregtlar” Naſh! from the 
; beginning of March till tlie end of May. Du- 
ring her pregnancy ſhe. requires vety little at- 
tentibn beyond What is fleceflaty at other times. 
The moſt matetlal oircumſtadces to he attended 
to, are, to prevent her from ſeaping b. over ditches, 
ot Sc: ard to aroId brigiteing] her, or giving 


her 
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ber too vidlent exerciſe. At the time of the birth, 


nature does its part, and the interpoſition of art 
is rarely neceffary, except in the cafe of the 
ſhort-horned or Ben breed, v which ſeldom 
kale without aſſiſtance. PLN 
The treatment of bade whether rearing c or 


| bun be the object, is very different i in dif- 


ferent diſtricts. Some of the methods adopted 
in both caſes ſhall be deſerib ed.. 
The method "generally alojted or fattening | 
"calyes; i 3 td allow them to ſuekle. By this 
means, the object is not onty ſboner, but more 
effecuilly attared than! by any other. The 
uſual period deemed neceſſary for fattening a calf, 


. is from feven to nine weeks; but in the dairy- 


diſtricts, where milk is confidered-a valuable ar- 
tile,” ſcarcely half that time is allowed. The 
only other uſual method is t6 give them milk to 
danke when that is done the milk is given them 
morning and evening warm from the cow, and the 
quantity increaſed according to. their age and | 
ſtrength. In either caſe they ate kept: in pens in a 
Cloſe houſe, and well littered. Sometimes a lump 
of chalk is laid in a trough, within their reach, by 
the licking of which 1 is ſuppoſed their fleſh ac- 
[quires a whiteneſs ; a property which all con- 
ndiſſeurs in beal Wendy admire. The veal- 
ifeeders are alſo in the practice of blooding their 
calves repeatedly in the courſe of fattening; 
mis! is done for the ſume reaſon laſt mentioned; 
but 
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but 3 it may no doubt tend to gire the 


veal a whiteneſs which it would not gtherwiſe 


be poſſeſſed of, yet it muſt certainly render it 


leſs nouxiſhing. In ſeveral parts of England, 
barley-meal, lintſeed, boiled into a kind of jelly, 

care given to calves in the courſe of fatten- 
ing; but either of the methods aboye deſcribed 

are greatly ſuperior, although, it muſt be allow- 
| ed, cqpſiderably more expenſive. 
201 The uſual method of rearing calves in York- 
Sire, is by giying them milk to drink, there 


being few, inſtanees where they are allowed to 


2 For the firſt two pr three weeks, they 
get milk warm from the cow.;, for the next two 
—— weeks; half the new milk is withdrawn, 
and kimmed milk; {ubſicuted in its ſtead; at 

the end of chat Period, new milk is wholly 
withdrawn; and they are fed on ſkimmed milk 
alone, or ſometimes mixed with water, till they 


he able. to ſupport Shemlilvey by eating graſs or 


other. food. ...;;.... 

he practice in Cheſhire, is to: lw the calves 
= to ſuckle for the firſt three weeks, They are after- 
wands fed on warm green whey, gr ſcalded whey 
and butter-milk mixed; with the green whey, wa- 
ter is frequently mixed. and either gat-meal, or 


wheat and bean flour, is added. A quart, of meal 


or flour is thought ſufficient to mix with forty or 
fifty quarts of liquid. Oat- meal gruel and but- 
| gik. vun * ,of MKimmed milk, 


are 


as cs ta VWX ac 
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are alſo uſed for the ſame: purpoſe. Some one 


of theſe foods is given night and morning for a 

few weeks after the calves are put on that diet, 
but afterwards only once a-day, till 9 9 5 are 
about three months old. 


In Glouceſter-ſhire, the calves are not allo 


to ſuckle above two or three days; they are then 


fed on ſkimmed milk, which is previouſly heat- 


ed over the fire. When they arrive at ſuch an 


age as to be able to eat a little, they are allow- 
ed ſplit beans or oats, and cut . and water 
is mixed with the milk. 

The method practiſed in Suſſex is materially 


different from any of theſe above mentioned. 


There it is common to allow the calves, either 


to ſuckle for ten or twelve weeks, or to wean 


them at the end of three or four, and to give 


them a liberal allowance of ſkimmed milk for 
fix or eight weeks longer. 
Ihe farmers in Scotland, although almoſt a 


century behind thoſe in England as to the ne- 


ceflary attention in the ſelection of the beſt ſorts 


of live ſtock, are entitled to praiſe in regard to 
their management of calves, when it is compa- 


red with any of the methods above mentioned. 
There are two ways in which calves are uſually 
reared in that kingdom. The firſt is, by giving 


them a pailful, containing about à gallon of 


milk, warm from the teat, morning and even- 
ing, far LE or 10 weeks. The ſecand, which 
Doug Fo 
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99 being e 3 rules, is preferable to 


any other that can be adopted, is to allow the 
calf t to ſuckle its dam, as is > ſometimes done i in the 
county: of Suſſx. 


Calves, when dropt ana * 3 


ſhould be put into ſome ſmall home cloſe of 
ſweet rich paſture, aſter that they are eight or 
ten days old, not only for the ſake of exerciſe, 


but alſo that they may the ſooner take to the 


eating of graſs. When they happen to be dropt 
during winter, or before the return of the graſs- 
| ſeaſon, a little ſhort ſoft hay or ſtraw, or ſliced 
turnips, ſhould be laid in whe: 8 8 85 or __ be- 
fore them.” 

The method of mankglng! 8 Sho the 
firſt winter is pretty generally the fame in every 
part of the iſland. They are always houſed. 

Sometimes they are bound up to the ſtall; but 
more frequently allowed to remain at e 
Their food in England, chiefly hay; in Scot- 
fand, ſometimes hay, but more frequently ſtraw 


and turnips. They are turned out on ſome of 
the inferior paſtures on the farm the following 


ſummer, and maintained the ſecond winter on 


ſtraw in the ſtraw-yard, or in houſes or ſheds 


erected for the purpoſe. Some farmers in Scot- 
land, who, from being fituated at a diſtance from 
any market at which they can diſpoſe of ſtall 
feed beef, very frequently give a conſiderable 
m_ Is Eh 0 their Vonng cattle. 

5 T6 This 
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This is an excellent practice; and one that ought | 


to be followed, even by thoſe, who, from being 


better fituated in regard to markets, can adopt 


other methods of uſing turnips to advantage. 
The benefit of green winter food for live ſtock 
of all deſcriptions has already been pointed out. 


It is, therefore, only neceſſary now to add, that 
there is probably no way in which turnips can 
be uſed, by which the farm or the farmer would 


reap greater benefit, than by giving the young 
cattle a daily allowance Pr the wet two or 
three winters. 1 15 5 NSA 


There is little variation in the Minka of 


young cattle from that above deſcribed, during 
the time they remain in the breeder's poſſeſſion, 


which is longer or ſhorter, —— as circum- 
ſtances oc ur 

In ſome diſtricts, it is ne dal e * 
was formerly obſerved, to allow the young hei- 


fers to take the bull at two years old; in which 
caſe, what are not neceſſary for keeping up the 
ſtock, are diſpoſed of the ri ſpring, Bis | 


fore they drop their calves. '  - 
In ſome places, where the praQice of owt 


ing with oxen is continued, or has been a ſecond 
time introduced, young oxen are broken into - 


work in the courſe of the ſecond ſummer ; this, 


however, is by no means common. Probably 


nine-tenths of the cattle reared in Great Bri- 


tain, remain in the breeder's poſſeſſion till the 
Vox. HE „ 7 ſpring 
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nd the third year, The young cows are 


then diſpoſed of ta the dajry-farmers, who often 
go nat reed a ſufficient number to ſupply them · 
ſelves, or to the-gattagess, who have the means 

of keeping a cow. in ſummer, byt not in winter. 
he young oxen are ſold. either for the purpoſe of 

ſupplying the ox teams, where theſe are ill kept; 

pr ta the graziers, who ſometimes fatten them 
for the butcher jn the gourſę of the graſs - ſeaſon, 
but more frequently content themſel ves with only 
putting them in condition to be ſtall-fed during 


the following winter. The premature age gt 


which \ych cattle as axe not employed in the 
operation of huſbandry, are now fattened, is a 
poſitive. eyidence of the ſcarcity. of, that ' ſpecies 
of lie. tgck, which is ſo generally faid to pre- 
vail. Excluſive of the cattle uſed in the plough 


pr the cart, which axe permitted to live a year 


or two longer, the oxen in this country are in 


general killed before they are four years eld, an 
age, at which it is well known, an ox does not 
fatten to the gresteſt advantage. Whether the 
ſcarcity of cattle ariſes: ftom the incieaſe of lux- 
pry among the middle and lower claſſes of peo- 
ple; or, that the rearing of this ſpecies of ſtock 
is not naw fo much an object of the farmer's at- 
tention, the writer will not pretend to deter- 
mine. It is probably not awing entirely to one 
or hoth of theſe. eauſes, but to a combination of 
; Mets way ſeveral others, That it does exif, 


however, 
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wever, is evident; not from the preſent ex 


bitarit price, 'which can be 'eafily accbünted för, 
bat from the rapid and regutar rife! hit Has 


taken place in the Price of cuttle for feveral 
years. Tlie ſcarcity bf Cuttle is an ebf ttiöft 
ſerious tiature; and, as it is itterbaffhig every 
year, mebits perhaps more than any other Rugle 
ohleck the Ade oonffderatiön ol tlie Members of 
the Board of ee, 2901 5,87 root” 
The vatibus forts of whit Wo Wh cattle 
are fattehell ii thete Kingdetns, tray be reduced 
uticker four Hands, as grats, turnips, grains, ad 
with flott the Hikiflertes, and, lattly, oll eake, 


corn, cut-chaff, Sc. 


Furtenttig eattle are uſually put to graſs Mae 


or Flt, abeording 1 to the ſeaſon and ſituation in 
regard to climate. The period nec: ary for fit- 


ting an of for the burcher depends on ſeveral = 
clithRanic Ces, as the condition he was in when 


to gratz, the nature of the paſture; - nd many i 


thers ; but in ordinary caſes, an ox wil be com- 

pletely fatferied in three months. — 
There is one method of fattening, connected 

yith the Srazing ſyſtem, that the farmers in, 


+ ea-+ 4s 


$+ +7 


lence of the climate, to Ace with e 


which can never be attempted with propriety | 


in Scotland. It is very common, at the cloſe oP - 
the grafs-ſealon, when the fattening ſtock bappen 


dot to be fully 1 in condition for the butchers, to 
render 
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render them ſo, by giving them hay pro or "I | 


times a-day in the field, or in hovels erected for the 


purpoſe, into which they have acceſs at pleaſure. 

; When. deſcribing the modes, of culture com- 
monly. adopted for raiſing. crops. of turnips, the 
uſes to which they were applied were alſo men- 
tioned. Therefore, all that is neceſſary. further 
to ſtate on the ſubject o of fattening cattle on that 
root, is, that when put up to the ſtalls j in proper 
condition, which, conſidering the ſeaſon, of the 
year, (N ovember), muſt, with ordinary atten 
tion, always be the caſe, from ten to thirteen 
weeks is fully ſufficient to OA - them fit for 
| market. 2s 


„The fattening of cattle with grains may rather 


be conſidered as a branch! of the diſtillery buſineſs, 


than. as connected with huſbandry. There are, 
8 however, ſome inſtances wherein thoſe who. eul- 
tivate farms, | praftiſe this. mode of fattening with 


a double view profit on the ſale of the cattle, 
| and the ; acquiſition of a valuable treaſure of uſe · 
ful manure. William Adam, Eſq, who rents 


the farm of Mount Nod, near Streatham, i in the 
county of Surry, has erected the moſt complete 
building, the writer eyer ſaw, for the purpoſe 
_ chiefly of fattening cattle on grains. In this 
building may ſometimes be ſeen ſeveral hun- 
dred cattle. A detail of the 1 management could 
not tend to general information: Suffice it to 
ſay, that the whole is conducted in a ſtyle, 


that 
\ 
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that evinces the man of Benin a the aten. 


tive farmer. 


The only other 1 of fattening. ls | 
that remains to be taken notice of, is that of 
uſing oil-cake, corn, cut. chaff, &'c. This me- 
thod is practiſed in many of the Engliſh coun- 


ties; and, from every thing the writer gould 
learn, with ſucceſs ſufficient to warrant rer 


„ 


; 69 Kg The cattle a are eee put up to 
fatten at the end of the graſs, ſeaſon, The uſual 
allowance of oil-cake, after it is broken in a 
large mortar, or, in the fruit diſtricts, in a cyder 
mill, is about half a peck per day, which is given, 
5 one- half in the morning, and the other i in the 
evening, to which is added hay, and in ſome caſes 
ground corn, that is, , oats; or barley of inferior 
quality, and cut ſtraw proyincially « chaff.” As 

| bullocks fattened in this manner, get regularly 
five, and ſometimes ſix meals a-day, it is ſuffi- 

_ ciently evident, that, although it may be upon 
the whole an expenſive mode of fattening, vet 
it muſt be both expeditious and effectual. + 

: Although, conſidering the early 4 at | 
. which the cattle of this country are generally 
ſlaughtered, it is not now of ſo much importance 
. to lay down rules, whereby, to aſcertain their 
gage with preciſion, yet, in many caſes, it muſt 
prove uſeful. The age of cattle, like that of 
horſes, i is N by their teeth, They loſe 
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me firſt" fore teeth at che age of ten ot eleven 
months: Theſe are replaced by others of a lar- 
ger ſtzeʒ and whem about a year and a half old, 
the teeth next to thoſe” in rhe middle drop but. 
Fheſe are alſe replaced by others; and at the 
age of ' three” years,” the others are tetiewed in 
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lie manner. They then appear white, even, and 


regular, and Pretty long, becomfiig gradttally 
Black,/thequat, atid hott, as the amal advan 


ces in age. Another Murk, by which to deter- 


mine the age of cattle; is the appeartrice” of tlie 


| Both. ""Enttle* th "their aber at the" er of 


F 


würds: 80 5 e age 700 ee 


, of) inf pate'oftte/ort, Ant otie fot exery 

nora perſon may, with" Eorifiderable certainty, 
afcertam thb/ags_ ol any or ot ebe that as 

Bor. rely” ona 


The number Fa "_ nll} ü e 


land and Wales into England, is immenſe, and 


may be” tonfideret as conftituting the chief 


mean, by which the balance of trade with that 


Flingdom is kept in any degree of equflibrium. 
Tue catile are purchaſed at the provincial fairs, 
by people who make dealing in cattle'a profe. | 
fon or trade. Many of theſe people are reſpect. 
. as F bor only property, but allo in- 


 telligence, 


#5 ot joints, tHemeft ig- 
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. telligence, 8 and e but in the liſt 
ſiome may be found, who, from their conduct, 
would dem to hae received their education at 
te horſe jockey ſchool. 4 
In the low parts of Scotland, oY 10 thoſe 
diſtricte of Wales adjacent to England, the cattle 
are ſold for ready money, and the price actually 
paid at the dblivery. A dealer in cattie, WhO, 
in theſe diſtriſts, fnould aſk credit till his return 
from England, would be conſidered as in very 
doubtful circumftances. The trade is, however, 
carried on in a very different manner, not only 
in the remote parts of Wales, but alſo in the 
counties of Galloway, Argyle, Inverneſs, Roſs, 
Sutherland, Caithneſs, Orkney, Se. There the 
drovers in general agree as to the price, when | 
they reeeive the cattle; but the payment · is de- 
ferred till their return from the ſouth country 
markets, and is then made in whole, or in part, 
as they chooſe to find convenient. The loſſes 
and hardſhips, which the cattle-breeders in theſe 
diſtricts ſuſtain, are deſcribed in the following 


words, in-the Neher of the Illand of Angleſey, 


in North Wales. © The practice of giving cre- 
6 dit to the Eogliſh droyers who purchaſe the 
* cattle, is very general through all North 
„ Wales; by which means, the farmer ſeldom 
gets the money he bargains for; for when the 
0 drover returns, perhaps in a month or two, he 
8 * alway 8 pretends to have made a bad bargain, 

. | . of 


* 
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-* or has met with a dull market for the cattle; 
1 for which reaſon, a diſcount muſt be allowed. 
% But what is worſe, ſome of them become in- 
4 ſolvent, or pretend ſo; by which means, the 


e induſtrious farmers are greatly _ 1 in 


i 5955 ſome caſes totally ruin 8 | 


It is truly ſurpriſio g, that the proprietors of 


; theſe diſtricts do not ſtep forward at once, and 


put a ſtop to ſo nefarious a practice, which they 
muſt be fully ſenſible, is attended with the moſt 


dlireful conſequences to many individuals whom 
Frovidence has . e. their e e 229 
tection. 1155 


The condudt aft the eee of the Carſe 


of Gowrie, a few years ago, on an occaſion near- 
ly ſimilar, while it deſerves praiſe, alſo merits 
imitation. Grain is the great article of produce 
in that fertile tract. It had been for many years 
the practice, for the firmers to ſell their ſurplus 
grain on credit to the corn-merchants:who reſi- 
dieddl either in the diſtrict, or in the neighbouring 
towns. Some of | theſe having failed for very 
Conſiderable ſums, and the evil continuing to in- 
_ ereale, the proprietors concerted among them- 
ſelves; and having called a meeting of their 


Principal tenants, which was fully attended, re- 


ſolutions were entered into, the import of which 
were, that in future, all grain was not only to 
be ſold for ready money, but 8 the price 
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- Theſe. having been p ubliſhei e 
ae of un the Den of that di- 


y applied to 4 Lek the: ak that Ao 


exiſts: in. the. oattle · trade, and nothing ſurely can 


be more ſimple, eonſequences equally benefigial 
would enſue. Proprietors, would be, more. cer- 


tain of receiving their rents; and the peace, 


domfort, and well-being, of many an honeſt in- 


1 farmer's family, remain undiſtuxbed, 


Although horſes are now chiefly employed, 


: yet it is evident, that i in former times, the ope- 


ration of ploughing was, performed in almoſt 
every part of theſe kingdoms with oxen. In re- 


gard to the propriety of this ſogeneral a change, 


or the advantages of the one practice over the 


"i other, the writer means to offer no deciſive opi- 
nion. The ſubje& appears to him to be ex- 
hauſted. ' Every modern writer on huſbandry, 


has had it under conſideration ; and, befides 


uſing every argument that ingenuity could de- 


viſe, in order to evince that oxen are in every 
reſpe& ſuperior to horſes, many of them have 
alſo publiſhed hypothetical tables to prove that 
their reaſoning was well founded. On the other 
band, a few individuals only, in the claſs of 
practical farmers, have aſſented to the juſtice of 


the reaſons aſſigned, or to the correctneſs of the 
calculations exhibited, in ſo far as to have ad- 


opted the alteration propoſed. ' Whether it be 
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NaN 10 fl 11 Sheep. * © nod 18 ens ticaus 
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Wr are nom to qeniter on a ſubject of b 
greateſt mati onal impurtance, the breeding; tears 
ing and managing of: ſheep. 5* Shnepy?: ſay the 
gwelles, have galdens fert, aud wherever the 
$:{et thenizthe earth Hecothes:gald 2A ſtrong 


_ figurativg;exprefſion;- by: which: they denote the 


high>;efteer in; dchidbs they holde hisfzanimal. 
The; proger management /of i ſheepꝰ hꝭt: her the 
profjjeritybof: agrien ure the advaneement of 
veces or the ſupply; of c roviſion fur 

he quhsbitants, be fingly conſidered, will” be 
agreed by all, to be, a woſt intęreſtiog. pheticular 
in:rynm;ecbnomy); When theſe are regarded in 
conjunction, there::is no other of the \domeſti> 
eated animals whence ] mankind derive ſo much 


| henefitzs Their fleſſij Wool, ſuet, milk, ſkin, 


dung a id a word, almoſt every purt · of them is 
applied to uſeful and profitable purpoſes, In an 
agricultural view, the benefit derived from fold- 
ing theep. on turn ip-hands andother light foils, 
is highly-rated in many parts of England. Mut- 


. 4s univerſally; and-juftly, eſteemed as a moſt 
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: 8 article of — With reſpec to 
manufactures, it is well known, that wool i is the 5 
|  Rtaple commodity of thyſy kingdyms ; it furniſj- 
„ employment for a very large portion of the 
inhabitants at home ; ; is. the means of extending 
our commerce abroad ; and on the whole, forms 
a greater ſource of 8 to the nation, than any 
other artivlg'of which 1 pollefſed; 378 aV; 
This valuable dnimml-poſiefſes a remarkably 
., quiet :moffenfive diſppion; und is at the ſame 
ume me? moſt / deſenceleſe ol all others. Sheep 
me ieaſlly-frighraned; aul are peculiarly fond 
af f6cieth . ifewoinftandes! cο,α,Hẽjæg, except 
among the mountain-beeũ which s more in 
elined to deve n, ſtray, whers:a ſheep in good 
health eee e e de 
tuner fromm che flodk ut oft 11 
_ 50 Thete- ige no: country in Earopej pivtiaps: "y 
2 the world, hat is upon the whole, better adapt 
dd te ſheep-hHaſbundry than Great Britain; par- : 
- 4itulacly chis ſbuthetw and more fertile part of 
dhe iſland-7i1There//analmoſt perpetual werdure i) 
appears. The froſis and fribits and ſeverities of WM - 
intel are vf ſnhort domiuuunce ; while in ſum- ; 
mer the air ie temperare; and rich and nutri- - 
tie puſtüres every where abound; No wolve, + 
tigers, mor other raven beaſts;difturb the I 


 Mocks or nor do th6(e7] intects and neptiles fo \ 
. common in- warm clitbates{prove/in'this, in ary WW * 
=_ material degree, nen to me defenceleſs 1 
1 animals. on TT. Bm 
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All the various forts of meep in E. 


cording to M. de Buffon, are of the ſake ſpeeles, 


although, as may be obſerved in the floeks in Great 


Britain, very greatly diverſpbed. Dr Campbell is 

ck opinion, that ſheep were firſt imported into tliis 
Hand from Spain. - TE cannot be deubted ““ 
be fays, that as the inhabitants of Britain and 
. forne other country, and moſt pro- 
 Whably; for many resfons that might be align. 
ed, frem Spain“ This foenks* confirmed! by 
te beeeck being tho ſame in bothꝭ iſlands, and hu. 


„ſo the ſheep: alfo, cattle originally hi- 


* great reſemblance to the Spuniſh-ſheep®, 


Ftem whatever quarter ſheep were ſirſt htoughit 
inte Britattt certain it is, that in cartvient times 
Vsol was in gteat abusdance, and not only the 
Euter artiele öf foreign! eomtgerce, but alſd che 
bas by whie dome 

| The ſame author, Dr Campbell, in the account 


| trafñd was carried on. 


e gives of Heep and wool" in former times, 


f 0 115 p. 182 0 marks, that 4 the wealth ef 
ne nobility! Sentry abd motiaſteries, confifted 
4 chiefly in woe; which” alfo” then made the 
bulk of private property at home. It was, at 


Luthe fame time] the prime article in commeree. 


* Aids 15 e Oro wore granted therein,” It 
nands for the ſupport of ar. 
Ky m es, che Paymeit i of fubfidies, and 'all other 


3 871 2 9 else "OLE 942 628901 5] 64 Nb 


3 Caraphells Political Survey of Great Britain. 
Yell ii. 5 160. . 
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«<, Expeners. incurred on account of the public 


| «:,j9-farcign parts.“ Na Nt ud 9b N Sütibiens 


Woyol having beenban article ofeſo great con- 
— even inbthe infant ſtate of manufac- 


tures and commerce ain England, Wag probably 


the-zeaſon that induced Edward: IV. to apply to 


mme thes King of Caſtile, for ſomelof the Spa- 
niſh hregd ef ſWeep, which had about that tune 
been much impreyed by taps brought from. Ber- 


h This gequeſt having been complied with, 


. w theſe tups having; been * coupled, with the 
heit iewes of theſcauntry. ot oxigiual breed, pro- 


duced a rage greatly: ſuperiors. both in: carcaſe 


and wol, to the; native fart 1oyBy: this, means 


Wasa laid the foundation of that improvement. in 


5 the quality, af the DI apdeSbe faape.of. the 
animal, which was afterwagEdst by the gare and 
attention of ſucceeding: Seven: a c, 


xable degree affefedsc: > 1 0d 2 en 
HQ Elizaheth's time, the attentięn of 


8 Gorerawent; ems 0 hang been directed ita the 
Fagulations were made, and men of reſpectabili- 
and gudgment Jpecially, appointed to ſuper- 
intend this important branch of huſbandry. 


Sende were. not only regulanly infirued in 
che art, of managing flockg of ſheep. but were 


5 alla fernjſhed. with! written. directions. Many 
athe; laudable n means were is. uſed to ive ef. 
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i to the meaſures which the executive 80. 
yerament ſuggeſted as neceffary't5be' adopted. 
© By importintz, from time to time, the beſt 
bree eeds of Spain, and by adhering ſteadily to the 
rules and regulations above alluded to, cofſider- 
able improvements were no doubt effected; but 
to hat extent cannot now be aſcertained! TẽEe 
ſucceeding Sovereigns having ſlackened i in their 
attention, the breeds of ſheep, and the quality 
of the wool, became gradually debaſed, and as 


$ this was the caſe for a long period, it is eaſy to 


account for tlie degenerate ſtate to which the Bri- 
tiſn wool had arrived, and for the loud and reite- 

"rated complaints made by the manufacturers of 
the preſent age. ws "Their complaints induced ma- 
ny ſenſible people to write on the ſubject; but 


their, ſuggeſtions were in general little attended 
to. Fortunately for Great Britain, it poſſeſſed 


one individual at leaft; (the late Mr Bake- 
well), Who, duly weighing. the magnitude and 


importance of the- object, devoted a long life to 


its attainttent. How far he was ſucceſsful i in 
is endeavours ſhall be taken notice of j in the 


ſequel. Suffice it, for the preſent. to ſay, that 


to him, and to him alone, it is owing that ſo ge- 
neral a ſpirit for improving the breed of ſheep 
now exiſts: A ſpirit ſo great, that if it be not 


checked by ſome unforeſeen difaſtrous event, muſt 


nete gar y be the means of raifing this animal 
by: uietulueſs and value t to the farmer, the! manu- 
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4 N 3 and. the conſumer, 7 


25 0d whatit ever 


1 any former period. 

The different breeds, or. 1 ee or 
be in Great Britain, may be ranged into three 
_general diviſions, | beginning with that, which, 
2 the moſt mo rather den fer in 
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N Tak W iheap « conũit * W varie · 

17 3. as, The black. -faced, which range on the 
| mountains of Wales, Westmoreland, Cumber- 
land, Y orkſhire, and on. thoſe, in the ſouth, weſt, 


| and north of Seotland-: The Cheviot breed, 


„„ 


— 


| "foreſts and commons in the former / 6.2 
5 The Daniſh breed, which is to be found along 
the bottom of the "Grampian mountains, adjoin- 

ing to the better cultivated parts of the low 


.copatry, and.in ſome parts of the north of Scot- 


land: and, laſtly, The Shetland breed. The par- 

: cxiculars 4n which theſe differ, from each other, 

may be aſcertained; by reviewing. the agricultu- 

ml deſcriptions , of the counties of Peebles, Rox- 
Orgy War os gin, and . y. 


The 


Which as. chiefly confined to the hills of that 
L name, in the v | me of eng and ſouth of 


LA 


nusganDEx IN onzAt BRITAIN. | 


Te ſhort-woolled they, beſides Wale S Phet- 
lat and the Cheviot- hills, are chiefly to be found | 
in the counties of Hereford. Dorſet, Suſſex, 


: Norfolk, and ſome parts of Cumberland, and 


are particularly taken notice of in the account 


| | already given of the . in l r POLES: : 


diftricts. „„ LS Ou. 34 
The only Aber dittinet ragely, that is the 


long-Woolled ſheep, are ſpread over all the moſt 


fertile parts of England. They, are however, di- 


ſtinguiſhed by the names of the Durham or Tees 
water, the Lincolnſhire, and the old and new. Les 


"cefterſhire ; ; and the reader has only to refer to 
1 the preceding deſeriptibn of theſe: reſpective 


dk him to form a correct idea. as to the compa- 


"ferent Breeds of Sheep in Great Britain}  bofrow-. 
| ed; by permiſſion, from Mi Culley' "valuable 
Treatife ori 15138885 is here annexed. 1 
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counties for the particulars in which theſe: breeds 
differ from each other. In order further to af. | 


rative *merits and value of all theſe various 
breeds, a Synopſis, or General View, of. the dif- - 
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A SYNOPSIS, 


Or GENERAL VIEW, of the different BREEDS of SHEEP in 8 8 Taken, by 
, from Mr. See Treatiſe | on Live- Stock. . 
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170 have entered again on a minute details of the : 


particulars in which theſe various forts. of cep a 


differ from each other, would have been 8 contra- : 
ry to the plan of this work *; it being rather 
propoſed to convey information, i in regard to the 


general mode of managing flocks of ſheep, and 


to point out. the great advantages that the inha- 


| hag: of theſe kingdoms at large muſt derive 


the improvement of this valuable ſpecies 
Y live ſtock: On the other hand, to paſs over this 
part of the ſubject altogether in this place, might 
by many be deemed improper. The writer, there · 


ore, anxious to avoid the two extremes, ſhall 


adopt z middle courſe ; and having had the moſt” 


ample opportunities, however indifferently. he 


band have, improved hem, of aſcertaining the 
tive propertics of two varieties of the 


| 1 rooted ſheep, viz, thoſe in the county of 


Northampton, which may be. called the Lincoln- 


Wire, and the Bakewell, Dithley, or new Lei- 
Ss ceſter_ breed, the reſult of that inveſtigation, LAY 


d in t of t e State of Ag 
a JC dure 


„ Aan A wirh Py arrangement * 
eee, he is ſenſible, that when compared 
with the Treatiſe above mentioned, it would have been 


- Extremely im perfect. Mr Culley's ſaperior knowledge 
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Abet ty 14 3 1 155 125 ani fenen 


5 win tüps 1018 Warteck re and Lincolnſhire; 


the bleed or Warwi 155 being! noted for great 
bone or "Bite, and q 


f Lincoln 1] Jire for the 
$677, .t 490 iS 9113 OD ens, 
quantity of Wool. 


"With the ſuege! is of Ws pe rinhent” the far- 


5 mers ſee med perfedfy 0 atis fied; asa a general opi- 
nion prevailed; that, © nien "would feed in 
> Lack proportion to” te fize of the bone, and 


We that an additional wditity 52 {gti might be 


_ produced, virhout'any detriment tö the! carcaſe, 
This practice, therefore „Went oh for r many years, 


The new breed Im raved greatly in lie 5 and 


* 4 "'F + N » 


a rain, Wieder the 1 805 in f ize and” weight 


Could be accotinret really beneficip bx pot. 


80 xen and farts Weis the? il the opi- 


5 nion of the good choice they had made, that 


it was not without, much difficulty they could 


be perſuaded . of the poſſibility, of jntroducing 


any additional improvement. This, however, 


has of late years been effected; and the new 
_ Leiceſter gr Diſhley breed, (which form a com- 


e contraſt to the former), are pretty gene 


an introdueed, vg principally to the fol- 


* 1 5 lowing 
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| ſanguine expectations. * 
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ſtands unrivalled” in that line, About the 1 
1788, inſtituted a ſociety, conſiſting of himfelf 
and fifteen or fixteen other reſpectable Hogs: 


in Leiceſterſhire, and the other counties. 


$4 $*-& 


. This Society had for, its object the improve- 
ment of the different breeds of live ſtock, parti- 


cularly of ſheep : And by almoſt every account 


they ſeem to have ſucceeded, beyond their moſt 


47 * 1 
98 33 5 t 4 A J 


To follow them Wurden the abe 


| hae they have individually de, or to detail 
the proofs which they are ready to produce in 
regard to the difference of bone, offal, Wool, 
Dc. in order to aſcertain the advantages which 


8 lowing MRRinHabce: Mr Bakewell, pole name 


the new Leiceſterſhire hreed poſſeſſes over eve- 


ty other, would be an endleſs taſk; And though 


theſe experiments ſeem to have been fairly and 


: candidly made; yet, as none have been attempt- 


ed, in order to prove the ſuperiority of any other 
breed over this, i it appears a matter of more ge- 
neral importance to ſtate fully, in what reſpegs 


this breed i is ſaid, by thoſe more. immediately i in- 
terefted, to excel all others, and then leave, i it 
to the impartial public to determine whether 
LL: have ſucceeded, and. to what extent. | 


in 6. 
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I}, It is faid, e this breed will, os a wiv | 
quantity and quality of food, produce A greater 
ee FP the WO on aby ther. to 8889p 
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40. 5 That they are. extremely handſome or 
ven * * e more oe to 


" That they carry more fleſh and faron the 
_ fame „„ rug e e Ui 


41, That they will thrive on ſuch. urs 
A other flocks, of 9 0 me. would'fall off up- 
0. 1 1 55 Ih | 


7 5th, WP an acre. "of land will waintain. ot 
| fatten a greater number of them, than of any 


_ other breed which "on; the fans, arge in 
_ Bze of carcaſe. . 


19 bz 13 41 13 ; 


Geb, That rao 8 or od! is 8 
ba leſs than that of the old Northampton- 
ſhire breed, yet the value by the pound is about 
done tenth more; and that, for the reaſon laſt 
3 both the quantity and quality of 
the wool; if the return be calculated by the ", | 
muſt my favour: MOT breed. 89 49275 


3 5, That this breed are ready fer market i in 
Uert e or Moy,” : eas the others cannot be of- 
fered to ſale Ts 80 ee or October; and 0 
that therefore not only à greater number can be | 
kept on an acre, as above mentioned, but a ſum- 
mer's graſs is ſaved in the one 8 which i Is con- 


ned in the other. 
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X WY That che niigec' of this breed, in conſe- 
_ quence of WE * of ts texture, o p will keep | 
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ſeveral hours longer i in warm wither; than t that 


prone de e 


13 * 35 A 1 #2. « 


Theſe die" the moſt nabe pdt „ch 
his fort of ſheep is ſaid to poſſefs over all 
dthers; and'if they really do poſfeſi them, it is 
| not to de wondered at, that their den 
z re be ſo ſtrenuouſly maintained. 
On the other hand, it is aſſerted by many, that = 
a1 the boaſted faperiority confifts more in the 
high prices at which the members of the Society 
"diſpoſe of their tups, than in any real improve- | 
ment in the ſhape or conſtitution of the animal; 
and therefore they affirm, that this fiperiority 


"moſt fall to rhe ground, pat gr eames be 
more generally introduced. 


It is perfectly clear, that High prics- given 
f / foe any ſpecies of breeding ſtock certainly does 
"nat, in every inſtance, prove the intrinfic va- 


lue or ſuperiority of the breed; and therefore, 
if the new Leiceſter ſheep” ave nothing elſe 


"to. recommend them, they wilt not long keep 
up to their preſent character; but thoſe Who 


ſeem anxious to depreciate this Vide: onght ro 


come forward with ſomething. more likely to 


"carry conviction to the mind, than bare unſup- 


ported aſſertions, which they eannot expect win 1 


12 


meet with much credit. 3. 


4: The particulars above ed, in Whieh tis 
| | breed are ſaid to excel all others, (and Which 


/ have 


8 
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have been inſerted here, in order to 4 the 
queſtion fairly to iſſue), may be, proyed.t true or 
falſe by every intelligent farmer in the neigh- 
; bourhood.;, but as no attempt of this Kind has - 
f iber been made, it is but. fair; gt preſent to 
 Juppale,; that th ſuperiority really remains un- 
. eee he writer af this Report pre- 
tends to no  particylarknowledge.jn-regard to the 
Ait erent breeds of ſheep, and is one of thoſe who 


4 would be ready. to ſuppoſe, that the ſize alone 


Alis hat ſtamps additional value on either aſheep 


= er K hullock chenee, what is here Kat OP; is the 
ſubſtance of hat he learned in the e courſe of 
[bis ſurvey, rather than bis own private ſenti- 


* 112 


ments. It is, however, the general opinion over 
the kingdom at large, Whether it he well or ill 
founded. that the new Leiceſter breed of ſheep | 
is ſuperior to every other. Thougb it is not 
igtended to ſtate, that it has attained the high- 
_ eſt. poſſible degree. of; perfection, to Which it is 
Prackigable to bring the ſpecies a point which, 
it is preſumed, the Members of the Society, deep- 
+ VV intereſted ; as they are, will not. maintain; yet, 
in place of withholding that degree of praiſe to 
which, this Society ſeems ſo juſtly entitled, it 
would be fortunate. for the community at- large, 
if ſome. men, equally knowing, and. attentive, 
Y would endeavour to prove the poſlibility of im- 
poving this ſpecies of live "Rock 1 to a ſtill bigh- x; 
wy e > in the . of 
e which ; 
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which attempt, every wellwiſher to his coun-. 


fry will be anxious for their ſucceſs. _ - 
It may be added, that one great objection to 
the new Leiceſterſhire ſheep i is, their diſpafition 


to fatten to an extraordinary degree *, and that 


they are not ſo delicate eating as thoſe ſheep. 
which require longer time to' be ready for the 
market. | It is believed, that the warmeſt advo- 


cates . for this ſort of ſheep will not heſitate to 


allow their diſpoſition to fatten, though they. 

may diſpute the other point, which depends in 
a great degree on the taſte of the conſumer; but, 
if it is certain that a quarter of this mutton, 


3 


weighing upwards of 30 Ib. will only have 2 Ib. 


weight of bone, while a quarter of the ot 
improved Northamptonſhire breed of the ſame 


weight, will have about 5 lb. the improvement 
of the breed 1 is at once determined, ſo far as the 


| opinion of this great 8 of the conſumers can 


will 


„ 

1 85 * This is a fc! in which al are 3 ; and cg 
mutton with three or four inches of fat on the ribs may 
not be agreeable to the nice taſte of ſome individuals, yet 
it ſeems to ſuit the palates of the great body of the con- 


ſumers.” Beſides, it ſhould be obſerved, that the fat, 
which at the deſire of ſome cuſtomers i is 88 off, i is as Va- 


Juable to the butcher: as any other part of the animal. 
What he does not fell as ſuet for pnddings, the uſe to 
which it is commonly applied, he can at all times dil- | 
poſe of to the tallow-chandler, and for a valuable con- 


ſideration. 
Vor. III. e A a 
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go; as a mechanic or labourer, who has a large 
family to ſupport. by his earnings, if ſenſible of 


the fact, will be ready to agree with the new 
Leiceſter Society, that an improvement has real- 
ly been effected, at leaſt to the extent of the va- 


lue of 3 Ib. of meat in a quarter of mutton, 


compared with that of an equal weight of bone. 


The above properties of the new Leiceſter 
breed of ſheep, may be reckoned, in fo far, ſure 


_  eriterions by which farmers may determine the 


circumſtances, neceſſary. to be attended to in 


breeding live-ſtock, particularly ſheep. A hand- 
ſome form; a diſpoſition to fatten quickly, and 


at an early age; bone ſmall; little offal; the 


ſuperior quality, and, when rated by the acre, 


the additional quantity of wool; and becom- 


ing fat, with a leſs portion of aliment than is 


4 
e 
wy & 5 


neceflary for keeping other ſorts of ſheep in or- 
dinary condition; are particulars worthy the 


5 conſideration of ſtock 8 and to which 


tion. . 


When a Heier opt the exkitieibn of en- 


| "denoting to improve his ſtock of ſheep, either 
in regard to the ſymmetry of the carcaſe, or the 
s quality of the wool, he ought to confider, in the 


firſt. place, the ſituation and circumſtances of 


. his farm, and the particulars ! in which his ewes 
©" Fe deficient ;. and then, hire or purchaſe tups 


ol that breed, which; while they a are not too de- 
liese 


A 8 8 
* ; 5 5 


3+ > 
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licate or too large for his paſtures, poſſeſs in the 
greateſt degree, thoſe points in which his own 


are deficient. If he thus act, and afterwards 


ſelect the beſt individuals that are produced 


from this croſs, for the purpoſe of breeding from, 


he is much more likely to attain his object, than 


- 


ik he go on coupling his ewes with a variety 


of tups, each poſſeſſing, perhaps in a great de- 
gree, ſome one of the good properties of which 


he is deſirous his ſtock ſhould be poſſeſſed, This, 


it is believed, was the method practiſed by Mr 


Bakewell; and if thoſe who tread in the ſame 
path are to any conſiderable degree as ſucceſs. 
ful, they will not have reaſon to mM oy re- 
quiſite expence or attention. 


Great caution ought at the ſame time to be 
uled by all ſtock farmers, not to introduce a 


larger or more delicate breed, however valuable, ö 


than the nature of the ſoil and climate will pro- 


perly admit. Suiting the ſtock to the ſituation 
of the farm, in theſe reſpects, is one of the moſt 
important points that merits the farmer's con- 
fideration, and has proved a greater bar to the 
general improvement of live- ſtock than many 


people imagine. To attempt to introduce the 


great black cart · horſe of England into the moun- 
tainous diſtricts of Wales, or the large ſnort- 
horned breed of cattle into Shetland or Orkney, 
would be an act of impropriety, that would in 
Ano 0 yo_ es Its r T 
5 introduce i 


A av 
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introduce the Bake well, or othes- ole: "OY of 
ſheep, into cold bleak: ſteril ſituations, would 
in all probability be an attempt equally hazard- 
ous. There are evidently two great diſtinguiſh- 


ing features i in the character of the ſheep of this 


| iſland; thoſe common in the champaign coun- 


try, being a heavy, ſlow moving, tame, and ra- 


ther inactiye animal, are peculiarly well adapted 
for a country rich in paſtures, and properly in- 


cloſed ; while the mountain breed, having a 


: light carcaſe, an active diſpoſition, and a conſti- 
tution much more hardy than the other, are 


better adapted to undergo the fatigue of ſearch- 


ing for food. Another . deſcription of ſheep, 
forming a kind of medium between the two 


above mentioned, are alſo. very common in Eng- 
land, and occupy what may be called the gentle 
eminences of the country, as the Suſſex Downs, 


the Wiltſhire Downs, &c. This ſort is much 
more agile, and better formed for walking, than 


the: vale ſheep, while they are leſs. wild and un- 


tractable than the mountain breed, to which, 


however, they ſeem more EY, Kae than to 


the other. 


Before deſcribing th the modes uſually "POS 
for managing theſe different ſorts of ſheep, a pe- 


riuſal of Mr Culley's deſcription of a tup cannot 


fail to be agreeable to the reader. The head 
i of a tup,” this eminent breeder ſays, ſhould 
11 VE, fine: ge ſmall; his noſtrils _ and ex» 


ed 3 


* 
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* panded; his eyes prominent, and rather bold 
or daring; ears thin; his collar full, from his 
« breaſt and ſhoulders, but tapering all the way 
to where the head and neck join, which ſhould _ 
| | « be very fine and graceful, being perfectly free 
from any coarſe leather hanging down; the 
© ſhoulders: broad and full, which muſt at the 


. 


BE « ſame time join ſo eaſy to the collar forward, 

- «and cline backward, as to leave not the leaſt 

] „hollow in either place the mutton upon his 

. atm, or fore-thigh, muſt come quite to the 

e « knee ; his legs upright, with a clean fine bone, 

> being equally clear from ſuperfluous ſkin, and 

, „ coarſe hairy wool, from the knee and hough 

0 „downwards; the breaſt broad and well for- 

g « ward, which will keep his fore-legs at a proper 

le  « wideneſs; his girth, or cheſt, full and deep, 

8, and, inſtead of a hollow behind the ſhoulders, 

h that part by ſome called the fore-flank, ſhould 

in pe quite full; the back and loins broad, flat, - 

n- « and ſtraigkt, from which the ribs muſt riſe _— 

h, «with a fine circular arch; his belly ſtraight; 4 

to « the quarters long and full, with the mutton — 
| quite down to the hough, which ſhould nei- 1 

ed ther ſtand-in nor out; his twiſt, (the junction = 

e- of the inſide of the thighs), deep, wide, and | | 

ot « full, which, with the broad breaft, will keep 1 

ad « his four legs open and upright; the whole 7 Þ 

1d body covered with a thin pelt, and that with ; " Bf 

Xe if Te, 8 — wool. 3 5 = 
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The rules for ſelecting breeding ewes {from 


| f the flock, have already been mentioned; name- 


ly, to take only ſuch as poſſeſs, in an eminent 


degree, thoſe properties which are deemed eſſen- 
tial in that particular variety. Ewes are allow- 


ed to copulate at the age of eighteen months; 
that 1 is, about Michaelmas twelvemonths after 


they are lambed. They go five months wit! 


young; and, except where houſe · lambs is the ob- 
jeQ, the uſual lambing ſeaſon i is March ar April. 


The management of the mountain breed of 


ſheep being extremely different in-different parts 


of the iſland, renders it neceſſary to divide the f 


ſubject under two heads, viz. the uſual method 
adopted on the Cheviot, and the adjoining hills, 
and that common in the other parts of the country. 


Tne ſheep farmers on the borders of the 


two. kingdoms divide their ſtock into different 


: | parcels ; as lambs, year olds, two year olds, and 


old ſheep. Theſe are kept diſtinct from each 
| other; ; each parcel being placed under the care 
of a ſeparate ſhepherd. | The old ſheep (wethers 

and two year olds) occupy the more elevated 
' paſtures, The breeding flock, and the young 


ſheep, thoſe that are more fertile, and better ſhel- 


tered. Qwing to the attention beſtowed. by the 


ſtore · farmers in theſe diſtricts, in providing win- 


ter food for their ſtock, as turnips, hay, &c. 
added to the ſuperiority of the ſummer paſture, 
which is moſtly green- ſward, and that the beſt 
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of the females only are bred from, the Cheviot 
breed have been greatly improved; and, from 
the exertions now making by the ſheep-farmers 
in that country and neighbourhood, there is eve- 
ry. reaſon to hope ftill greater improvements 
will in a ſhort time be effected. The wethers 
are commonly ſold at the age of four and a half; 
but the practice of diſpoſing of them a year 
ſooner is more and, more gaining ground. 
Could their diſpoſition to fatten at an early age 
be added to the other good properties they are 
known to poſſeſs, it would be a ſource of much 
profit to the farmers, and the 1 would be 


greatly benefited. 


The generally prevailing e of managing 
the mountain-ſheep, in the other parts of Great 
Britain, is conducted on principles whence nei- 
ther profit nor improvement can enſue: Every 
ewe in the flock is put on a footing; and the 
uglieſt and worſt-ſhaped, are by the owner con- 


ſidered as equally fit for breeding as the moſt 


handſome, in caſe the ram be of an approved 
form. No ſelection is made in the propagation 
of the ſpecies; nature is allowed to act without 
control : Hence the degeneracy ſo apparent in 
the ollspring; and hence too the prevailing 
complaint in many places, that the former 
breeds, which were celebrated for ſome peculiar 
properties, are ſaid to be loſt. Although this is 


. E. 
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in every caſe : There are numerous inſtances, 
© Where the ſtore-farmers, as they are often deno- 
minated, ſhew laudable attention, and have in 
conſequence proceeded e 1 ee in 
 pproving their flocks. +2 CO 
During ſummer, the flocks are e to 
range at large over the hills and commons, often 
without any perſon to attend or watch over 
them. Towards the end of ſummer, or rather 
on the approach of winter, they are collected 
and brought home, in order to undergo the ope- 
ration of ſalving “. The old ſheep: are again 
turned out on the mountains; and, where the 
farm affords that convenience, the hogs or young 
_ theep are wintered on incloſed paſtures, adjoin- 
ing to the farm-houſes; otherwiſe, they ſhare h 
be fate of the others. In ſome diſtricts, the Es 
Whole flock is kept on the paſtures, whether Ml 
open or incloſed, adjoining to the farm-houſes. 
Theſe are called the home- grounds; and are in- 
tentionally ſaved during ſummer for the pur- 
. When we 1 becomes: ſevere, they 
1 = -/, have 
| . | 
— This i is 2 3 od. with a view of preſerv- 
ing the ſheep from ſuſtaining : any injury from that in- 
* 5 clemency of weather, to which they are expoſed in theſe 
E* _clevmed: and ſtormy fituations, during the winter 
| months. The ſalve, which is compoſed of butter and 
5 tar, in proportions according to the expoſed ſituation of: 
_ the , paſtures, i is carefally rubbed over the fleeces. The 
operation 18 e oy in the month of No- 
| vember. 
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have a daily allowance of hay or ſtraw.;; and 
where the home grounds are not ſufficient for the 
ſtock, paſtures in other parts of the country, 
more favourably ſituated, , are. uſually. rented. 
One or other of theſe methods is generally 
adopted in the north of England, and the ſouth 
.of Scotland. In the northern diſtricts of the 
_ Hand, where, from the greater ſeverity. of the 
weather, 8 attention is. PAs 8 is be- 
ſtowed. 35 
The 3 are in common johns Val to ift 
for themſelves, even in the moſt intemperate 5 8 
ſeaſons, and when the face of the country is co- - 
vered to a great depth with ſnow. Inſtinct, how- fl 
ever, directs theſe poor neglected animals to uſe 
IM: poly. means. \Fbjchy: under ſuch eircum-. | 
They, ſcrape. off the ſnow. with their feet, fo as 
to get. down to the heath or withered, herbage; 
an operation which they perform: with a 8 
ling, dexterity. and deſpatch... In very tempeſ- 
tuous weather, indeed, eſpecially when accom- 
_ panied with falls of ſnow, the ſtare · maſter and | 
his attendants deem it requiſite to reſort to the 
erv- uſual haunts of the flocks; and by driving them 
| about, and keeping them in motion, to prevent 


heſe them from being blow up, under mountains of 5 
_ ow'; a cataſtrophe, however, which all their 

2 0 exertion is not oh many oecafions able to pre- 
On R -f $3; 1 
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ö wi Kent, -although frequently attempted at the im- 


Ib 


minent hazard of their lives. 


"Sheep- huſbandry having of le bee n 85 


nerally eftabliſhed in many of the northern di- 
ſtricts of Scotland, where cattle were formerly 
bred, has been the means of creating an winex- 
| ampled demand for lambs and young ftore-ſheep 
from the more ſouthern hills. This has had the 


effect not only of greatly advancing the price, 


a but alſo of enhancing the value of the ſtore- 
Farms! in FINE ec e part of the Fog: 


Whether this Wee 05 ſyſtem! may ulti- 
mately prove a benefit or a misfortune, time and 
experience only can determine. At preſent, the 
latter appears more to be dreaded, on ſound prin- 
ciples, than the former, to be expected. The 
depopulatiom of the country, which, every can- 
did perſon myſt allow, dught to be ranked in 


. the claſs of misfortunes, rather than in that of 
advantages, is the firſt; conſequence, and can- 
not fail in time to be ſeverely felt u. The ſouth 
| country Fee and e Narres are no 
Fa 7X11 * r doubt, 


b e feelings Ae b who dna been 
wel 2ealons in this! laudable undertaking, of depopu - 
© lating their eſtates, muſt be. very different from thoſe 
which their ancęſtors poſſeſſed. They, with the atten · 
tion of parents, watched over the intereſt, and, to the 
utmoſt of their power, promoted the happineſs, of eve- 
* ad ot the: FRO non Aa vor: does the 
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: doubt, for the preſent, deriving benefit from this 
change of ſyſtem, by ſo many ſheep being an- 
nually purchaſed for the purpoſe above men- 
tioned: but when theſe hills ſhall be complete- 

ly ſtocked ; when the tide ſhall begin to turn, 


and numerous flocks be annually driven ſouth- 
ward to a market, which in a country without 
commerce, without manufactures, nay, almoſt 


without inhabitants, that can afford to uſe mut - 
ton as. an article of food, mult neceſſarily be the 
_ caſe, it muſt have ſuch an effect on the price 


of ſheep in the great markets in the north of 


Z England, as will in a few years deprive: them 
- 1 all their former gains. ; 


In regard to thoſe new adventurers, e 


5 belides other diſadvantages they labour under, 
they have fully calculated the expence and riſk 
conſequent on ſending a low- priced animal per- 
| haps three hundred miles to a market, that is, 
from the counties of Roſs, Sutherland, or Caith- 
| ues, to e Weſtmoreland, c. is a 


ü e matter 


WIGS the FE a n ee ly We behold 
chem ſcattering over the face of the earth, with the 
© moſt unrelenting g ſeverity, the deſcendants of thoſe 
very people, whom their forefathers cheriſhed with ſo 
much care. Yet view the conduct of theſe men, in the 
Senate of the nation, or in public aſſemblies, and hear 
tbem deſcant on liberty, property, che rights of man, 
and other ſuch topies; and one would be almoſt per- 


ſuaded, that they were deen of Their coun> 
. of . e 


J— 
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matter in which they e are more immedimely in- 
tereſted than the public. | 
Previous to the late great extenſion of moun- 


_ tain-ſheep huſbandry, lambs, or young ſtock, were 


ſeldom ſold by the ſtore-farmers. The uſual prac- 


_ tice was to ſell the wethers to butchers or gra- 


LZiers in autumn, when three and a half, or 
four and a half years old. The old ewes were 


alſo ſold in the end of the year to graziers, who, 


after wintering them on more ſheltered com- 


mons, or on inclofed paſtures, fattened them, to- 
gether with their lambs, in nn CORN ww the fol. 


_ lowing ſummer. * 
There is little difference” "OR ws ace. 
ment of the ſhort-woolled ſheep in the differ- 
ent counties of England where they prevail. 


The practice of folding, if not univerſal, is 


at leaft very general. The fheep are folded 
all the year round; in ſummer and autumn, 


for the moſt part, on fallow, and other lands 
in the courſe of preparation for wheat; du- 
ring winter, ſometimes on the ſtubble-fields, 


but moſt frequently on the downs or paſtures ; : 
- and in ſpring, on the lands intended for barley. 
As the folds are placed on the tillage-lands 
the greateſt part of the year, the chief paſtures 
lie conſequently at a conſiderable diftance from 
the folds ;. on which account, the light active 


ſhort-woolled ſheep have been found, from ex- 


perience, greatly preferable to any of the vale 
breeds that have hitkherto been tried. 


The 
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Tue chief object the farmers r 


diſtricts had in view by keeping flocks of ſheep, 
was, till of late years, manuring their tillage 
lands. They have, however, now diſcovered, 
that, by beſtowing more attention than they for. 


merly did, the quantity of manure may be in- 
creaſed, while the animals themſelves may be 
rendered more valuable. The degree of emula- 


tion that has lately taken place among the own- 
ers of the ſhort-woolled ſheep; and the exertions 
they are ufing for the improvement of their 
flocks, is only exceeded, on the one hand, by the 
ſpirited endeavours of Mr Bakewell's diſciples, 
to retain that ſuperiority which they ſuppoſe 


their flocks have attained; and, on the other, by 


the unremitting affiduity of thoſe who are poſ- 
ſeſſed of other breeds of long-woolled ſheep, to 


get ſo far forward as to be able to contend with = 
the new en en., for the palin ot 
7: 4 215 


The poſſefſors of the ws diceds of 
Fm have, of late, evineed as much care and 


ment. The tups and ewes moſt remarkable for 


the fineneſs of their fleeces, and the form of 
their carcaſes, are ſet apart for the purpoſe ; 
and- introducing croffes from other flocks is a 
practice alſo frequently followed, when there 


25 1s 


\ 


diſcernment in the ſeleQion of the breeding 
| part of their ſtock, as in the general manage- 
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is reaſon to believe. it will be attended with 
"3th the ſummer ſeaſon, or «thine from the be- 
Finning or middle of April till the end of Octo 
ber, the downs ſupply ample ſtore of food, 
which, although ſhort, is very ſweet and nouriſh- 
ing. When the ſeaſon is ſo far ad vanced that other 


ſorts of provender become requiſite, the ſneep 
are folded on turnip or cole; and they conti- 


nue on theſe forts of food during the winter, and 
ſome of the ſpring months. When theſe crops 
are exhauſted, ſome bay is uſually ſtacked on 


the downs, on which the. flock is chiefly fed 


till the return of the graſs ſeaſon... The wethers 
are ſometimes ſold to the grazier at two, 
but more frequently not till they be three 


Fears old: When the farm affords proper conve- 


nience for fattening them, they are ſold directly 
to the butcher, and commonly when about two 
years and a half. The ewes are ſeldom kept 


after they are five, or at moſt five years and a 


| balf old. The management of the long-woolled, 
or what has Dorn ae the; n breeds, 
6 dee 5 is, with ia ec Me as 
muſt meet general approbation, and ſuch alſo as, 
from the circumſtance of the breeder's being in 
moſt caſes the grazier, muſt neceſſarily prove 
the moſt advantageous. In knowledge and at- 


: | xention. o what _ be called the breeding 


branch 


| 
1 
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branch of ſheep-huſbandry, the farmers in the 


more fertile parts of England, where the long- 
woolled ſheep are chiefly to be found, greatly ex- 
ceed all others; and, in the expenditure of money 
on the improvement of their ſtock, their libera- 


lity is more unbounded than that of any other 
_ deſcription of farmers in Europe. When it is 


ſtated, that from twenty or thirty, to two or 


three hundred pounds, are frequently paid for | 
the uſe. of a tup for a ſeaſon, the reader will 


take it for granted, that the choiceſt ewes of the 
flock are carefully ſelected for the purpoſe of 
breeding. Much might be ſaid on the ſubject 


of hiring tups, and of the rules and regulations 


adopted by thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of the 


beſt ſorts. The conduct of the tup-breeders has 
deen cenſured, with great ſeverity, in ſome of 


the county Reports; but, notwithſtanding the 
farcaſms that have been thrown out againſt 


them, ſome of which could have been the pro- 5 


ductions only of an illiberal mind; the wri- 


ter may venture to predict, that if the practice of 
hiring tups, at ſuch prices, continues to ſpread 


with the ſame rapidity it has done for ſome 
years, and of which he does not entertain a 
doubt, the improvement of this ſpecies of ſtock 


will ſoon arrive at a degree of e uner- | 


Ge LRIgh in any former period. 


In reſpect to the general management: The 


kane are ae in the latter end of June, or 
| | beginning 
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beginning of J uly, and put into an * 


_ flure; where they continue till the end of the 


graſs ſeaſon, and are uſually put to turnips in 


Fr the month of November following. On the re- 
turn of the graſs ſeaſon. the wether hogs, being 


ſeparated from the young ewes, are put on clo. 
ver, or other good paſture, where they continue, 


till the approach of winter renders it neceſſary 
to put them again on turnips. Ia the ſpring of 


the ſecond year they are again put on clover, 
on the eatlieſt paſtures, and are diſpoſed of to 
the butchers in the following May or June; 
that is, when little more than two years old. 
After the young ewes, or year: old female hogs, 


are taken off the turnip-field, they are put on 


inferior paſture duting ſummer, and form part 


of the breeding · ſtock, as. they are allowed to 


take the tup when: about eighteen months old. 


The breeding ſtoek are uſually kept on turnips, 
or other green food, during winter, and on the 


middling paſtures of the farm during ſummer. 


The ewes are in general draughted off from the 


flock when three or four years old, and fattened 
for the butcher. The tup lambs are ſelected 
with great N p N and rg 8 ouch 


care. 


The ewe W ak; are | defefive hs any. « of 
thoſe points which a {killful breeder thinks eſ- 
ſential, are never mixed with the breeding ſtock; 


"oo. are commonly ſold to the butcher. when 


lambs, 


- . * 
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lambs, or if not, kept in paſtures ſeparate from 
the tups. In a word, the general management 


is not only well calculated for producing valu- 


able ſtock, but alſo to render it in every reſpect 
the moſt profitable. It will appear obvious, 


that the ſeaſon for ſheering ſheep muſt vary, ac- 


cording to the climate of different diſtricts; 
ſummer commencing ſooner in ſome than in 


others. That being the caſe, the beſt way, a 
writer on the ſubject obſerves, is to be directed 
by the weather, ſo that the ſheep may neither 


ſuffer by the cold, when ſtripped of their wool, 


nor be injured through too great heat, by being 
made to wear it too long. 


The wethers have colifiderably more wool than 


the ewes; In the fleeces of either there are 


ſeveral qualities; ſome reckon eight or nine dif- 
ferent ſorts. Theſe are all ſeparated from each 
other in England by a ſet of men, called wool- 


ſtapplers, who are appointed for the purpoſe, 


and who are ſworn to do juſtice between the 

8 and the merchant or manufacturer. It 
is ſurprifing that the Britiſh Wool Society, a 

Society eſtabliſhed for the expreſs purpoſe of 


_ endeavouring to improve the quality of wool, 


particularly that 'of Scotland, has not got this 
uſefulregulation extended to that kingdom; more 
eſpecially as there is not a member of the So- 


ciety but muſt know, that the Scotch wool is 
in general ſent to be ſtappled i in Yorkſhire. 


. The 
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The age of ſheep,” like: that of ale diſ- 


coernible by their teeth; they are nes; 
one ſhear, two: ſhea r, Co. according to the 8 


ber of fleeces that have been ſhorn. A ſheep of 
one ſhear, or of one year old, has two broad 


| teeth before; a two ſhear:theep has four; a three 
ſhear fix}; and a four ſhear; hen it is ſaid to be 
; full mouthed, eight. After four, en 55 
gin to break and ſhorten. : 


Tuc buſineſs of a ſhepherd i is very alto, 
as on his due care and unwearied attention de- 
pend. in a: very great degree the welfare and va- 


1 lue of the ſtock, and conſequently. the profit of 


the owner. The buſineſs of a ſhepherd is to ſu- 
perintend the flock. at!>all.times; and more par- 
ticularly at the lambing ſeaſon; to take care 


that no improper tup intrude at the ſeaſon of 


copulating; to determine the proper time for 
ſhearing or clipping. the fleece; to draw out 
ſuch ſheep as are in condition for the grazier or 


the butcher; and ſuch alſo, as from age or de- 


formity, are improper to be kept longer in the 
flock. He ought alſo to have a competent know- 
ledge of the diſeaſes of ſheep; of the proper re- 
medies to be applied, and of the modes of ap- 


plication. In ſhort, he oughe te be diligent and 


attentive; a competent judge of the good pro- 
perties whichithe particular breed of ſheep, of 


which he is to have eharge, ought to be poſſeſ- 


ag and he mould ye eſpecially; where the 
.* 7 breeder 


_—_— 
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breeder is the grazier, be able to determine, with 
preciſion, what part of the, flock is and What! i 
not in condition for the butcher. 

Although little attention has been edu: 
but at ſome few particular periods, to improve 
the breed of ſheep, either in regard to form, 
ſize, or quality of wool;; yet, in all ages and 
countries, it ſeems to have been deemed a mat - 
ter of the greateſt importance to keep up, or ra- 
ther to inereaſe this ne . ſtock, 1 526 . 
numbers. 

lie improvement of ales various forts of 8 
in this country, may be ſaid, in general, to be yet 
in its infancy. In ſome diſtricts, greater pro- 
greſs has been made than in others; while in not 
a few they remain, according to the Cumbrian's 


expreſſion formerly quoted, . Sik-as God ſent!” | 


Whether the man of ' obſervation and reflection 


conſiders the ſpirit for improving the breeds 


of this valuable animal, that at this time pre- 
vails in many parts of theſe kingdoms, eſpeci- 
ally in England, in an agricultural, a manufac- 
turing, or a great national view, he muſt, if 


he wiſh the proſperity of his country, feel the 
moſt pleaſant ſenſations ariſe in His mind, from 
the certainty, that the labours of ſo great a num 


ber of the moſt reſpectable farmers in the iſland 
will, if perſevered in, be ſooner or later crown - 


ed with! cee He ns at the lane time, re- 
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gret, that ſo many of the farmers,' along the 
weſtern and northern coaſts in particular, remain 
in an inactive ſtate ; that hitherto few of them 
have adopted the reſolution of ſetting out on this 
fure road to the attainment we nn wealth, 
and national proſperity. * 
It was already ſtated, that ſome biveds of of ſheep 
were better for particular ſituations than for o- 
thers. Mr Marſhall ſomewhere obſerves, that 
4 every ſoil has its own ſtock ;*! an obſervation 
which muſt be conſonant to the ideas of every 
man who is in any degree acquainted with ſtock- 
huſbandry. But although, as in proportion to 
the goodneſs of the paſture, and the temperature 
of the climate, ſo ought to be the nature and 
conſtitution of the animal; yet no. perſon will 
chuſe to maintain, that any of the general breeds 
above mentioned are either ſo good or ſo bad 
that they cannot be improved. Hence it is equal- 
ly an object of importance to ſheep-farmers, of 
every deſcription, to devote their attention to 
the improvement of their ſtock. To the pro- 
prietors and farmers in the mountainous parts 
of the country, it is even more ſo than to thoſe 
who reſide in the level and fertile diſtricts: Nei- 
ther the carcaſe of the animal nor its fleece can, 
it is true, ever become ſo valuable as thoſe of 
the low country breeds; but they may both to 
a certainty be 8 in a comparative de- 
gree. Thoſe people ought at the ſame time 


* 
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whip. in mind a circumſtance. that appears to 
merit their ſerious attention, namely, that it is 
by improving. the native breeds of ſheep chiefly, 
that the rugged and leſs productive parts of the 
country can be occupied to the greateſt advan- 
tage; while they muſt be ſatisfied, that the rich 
paſtures, where the long-woolled ſheep are moſt 
- Bhs may be converted into tillage at pews 
„ 


It was hinted in a former part of this Saftion 


that the Britiſh nation is indebted to the very 
uncommon exertion, ſteady perſeverance, and 


| ſuperior knowledge, of the late Mr Bakewell, as 


a ſtock-farmer, for ſetting: afloat that ſpirit for 


improving the breeds of the different ſpecies of 


live-ſtock, which, fortunately, now ſo conſpicu- 
ouſly and ſo generally diſplays itſelf in the 
ſouthern parts of the iſland : That plain honeſt 
man, for in theſe three words his character may 
be ſummed up, was early bred to huſbandry, 


and for the laſt forty years of his life, devoted 
his attention chiefly to the improvement of the 


- different ſpecies of live-ſtock, and with ſuch a 
degreeof ſucceſs as raiſed him to a greater height, 
in general eſtimation, than any other practical 


Britiſh farmer i in this or _y former age ever at- 


The . of the breeds of 8 was 


his firſt, and al ways his favourite object. This 


was no doubt the n of his reflecting, 
7 that 
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that the improvement of no other ſort of live. 
ſtock would tend ſo materially to promote the 
joint intereſts of W ee e and 
commerce. 6 2 


When Mr Bakewell eee we ma- 
mee the farm of Dithley, about the year 
1760 „the breed of ſheep in that and in every. 


other part of England, was conſidered, as merit- 


ing no attention; improving the quality of the 


wool was in no inftance-attempted-; great ſized, 
large boned, coarſe locking animals, were pre- 


valent in all the better paſtures of the kingdom. 
This diſeerning man, after repeated examina- 
tions of the different breeds then common, diſ. 


covered, that one fort poſſeſſed properties pecu- 


lar to themſelves, while ſame. again were -re- 


markable for others materially; different, al- 
though not leſs: efſential in the form of what he 
conſidered the moſt valuable breed of ſheep, viz. 
in the form of that animal, which on a given 


and at the ſame time be moſt uſeful to the con- 
ſarer./ Being ſatisfied, that! with due care is 


- the ſeleQion, and by beſtowing proper attention 
afterwards to the breeding- ſtockꝭ the good pro- 
perties of various breeds might be united in 


one, he ſet about the arduous and important un- 


; dertaking. In the courſe of excurſions into va - 
0 rious Foy of England, be . ſuch tups 


and 
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ER jewes as; were moſt Proper for his puxpoſe, 
and began a courſe of experimental ſheep-huſ- 
handry, on a larger ſcale, and purſued it for a 
longer period, than any other individual in this, 
and: probably:: in any nation, ever did. The 
ſutceſs which attended his uncommon exertions 
is well known. Soon after he g mmeneed his 
experimental courſe, of ſheep- huſbandry, he be- 
gan to hire out or let his tups for a ſeaſon; for 
ſome he received fifteen ſhillings, for others a 
guinea, As the! merit of this new breed be- 
came known in the neighbourhood, the price of 
his tups advanced; ten, fifteen and twenty gui- 
neas, were given for ſome of the beſt. The fame 
ef this breed diverging into more diſtant di- 
ſtricts, and the ſuperiority which it poſſeſſed 
ever every other becoming the general ſubject 
of converſation, and of inveſtigation, among all 
ranks and degrees of ſtock-· farmers, and termi- 
nating always in favours of the Diſhley breed, 
were the means of raiſing its character in the 
proceſs of time to ſuch a height, that a few 
only, and theſe ſelf-intereſted perſons, venture 
now: to diſpute its being fuperior to every other. 


It was formerly mentioned, that high prices 


given for any ſpecies of breeding ſtock does not, 


in every inſtance, prove the intrinſie value or ſu- 


periority of the breed. A pexſon ignorant of 
the properties which a good tup ought to poſſeſs, 
may give a hundred guineas for the uſe of one, 
7 : | for 
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for which a real judge would not give ten; That 
tup, therefore, cannot be fairly rated at more 


than ten guineas value; but when the moſt 


eminent ſheep-breeders in the nation, as it were 
by univerſal conſent, and during a long courſe 
of years, acknowledge the ſuperiority of the 
Diſhley breed beyond all others, by giving, in 
feveral inſtances, one, two, three, and ſome- 


times four hundred guineas, for the uſe of a tup 


from that flock for a ſeaſon, the matter ſeems 


to be completely decided. This muſt be the 


caſe, unleſs it can be ſuppoſed, that a majority 
of the proprietors and farmers of the firſt reſpect- 
ability, in point of judgment, intelligence, and 
ſucceſs in huſbandry, in every county of Eng- 
land where this breed has been eſtabliſned, can 
be ſuppoſed to have allowed themſelves to have 
been duped by a ſingle individual for upwards 
- of forty years together. If further proof of the 
ſuperiority of this breed be deemed neceſſary, it 
may be drawn from the conceſſions made by 
_ thoſe who from prejudice, or ſelf-intereſted mo- 
tives, are anxious to depreciate it in the public 
efteem. While they ftrenuouſly. maintain, that, 
upon the whole, the breed of their particular 


diſtrict is ſuperior; yet they allow, chat it is ca- 


pable of being greatly improved by a daſh of 
te Di/hley blood. In ſhort, it ſeems to be ad- 
mitted by ever) impartial man, that the Diſhley 
ard to docility, diſpoſition to fatten 
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dt 25 WEE age, and i in lightneſs of bone 401 of. 
ml, is ſuperior to every other in England. 
When Mr Bakewell's exertions, e 
a ſucceſs, in improving that breed of ſheep 
which was formerly of the greateſt value, ſhall be 
faithfully detailed in the page of Britiſh hiſtory, 
then, but probably not till then, will it be known, 
how much this man deſerved of his country, 
and how negligent it was in rewarding the ſer- 
; vices he had rendered it. It will ſcarcely be 
believed i in future times, that Mr Bakewell, af- 
ter crofling the ſeas in queſt of ſuperior breeds 2 
of live-ſtock ; and, after having exerted his ta- 5 
lents, and ſpent his time and his fortune, i in at- 
| _ taining the object he had in view, was allowed 
by the Britiſh Legiſlature, and the Board of 
a Agriculture, to drop into his grave unheeded, 
i veglected and forgotten; and that too, after ha- 
: ving lived to ſee a portion of the public treaſure 
: of the nation voted to a man, who mounted in- 
, to notice, as it were, in the courſe of a day, and 
1 who had at beſt but. a | diſputed title to ſuch a 
| donation #. I 185 5 | 


. 4 : 3 f N 15 
— 3 8 k 


* 30 „Mr . who gd a grant of 15 1000 

of from Parliament for diſcovering a new method of drain- 

ing land; but of which Dr Anderſon claims the merit, 88 
2s having detailed the particulars in in a publication of _ | ; 
9 of * years 
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Had Mr Bakewell been bred to arms, and had 
he commanded and been victorious in a battle, 1 
in which ten thouſand of his fellow creatures f. 
had met an immature death, while every ſtreet 8 
| would have reſounded with, « He comes, he tl 
comes, the hero comes !” the bigheſt honours P. 
of the ſtate would have been conferred upon | B 
him. But Mr Bakewell turned his attention to 19 
| other objects; he ſtudied only the peaceful arts; be 
his ambition was not to deſtroy mankind, but * 
by every poſſible means, to provide for the ſup- 'M 
port of an increaſing population, and to furniſh 
the manufacturer with raw materials of a better 
quality, and in greater abundance. For deeds 
ſuch as theſe, it would appear, the Legiſlature 
of this country has provided no reward. Had 
any ſuch been held out, Mr Bake well, without a 
rival attempting to . would have carried 
off the prize. 

In regard to the merit of Mr Honyborn, the 
nephew and ſucceſſor of Mr Bakewell, the pu- 
blic can as yet form no correct opinion. Thoſe, 

however, who have had the beſt accels to know, 

are unanimous in thinking him thoroughly qua- 
lified for the arduous taſk he has undertaken, 

namely. that of ſucceeding bis uncle in the ma- 

nagement of the moſt valuable breed of live- 

| flock in the Briti i/b dominions. Conſidering the 

, Diſhley farm as. the great national ſtore-houſe, 

| | whence 
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whence the other ſheep-farmers in the more 
fertile parts of the iſland are to draw their 
means of effecting ſtill greater improvements in 
this valuable ſpecies of ſtock, it ſeems a duty 
peculiarly incumbent on the members of the 
Board of Agriculture, both individually and 
collectively, to afford Mr Honyborn that ſhare. 
both of countenance and patronage, which an 
undertaking ſo meritorious, and fo likely to be 
productive of great national END 4iN is en 
er to receive, 
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SECTION Iv. 
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Tuts ſpecies of live · ſtock is the fouleſt, the 
moſt gluttonous, and moſt waſteful, of all the 
brutal tribe that have hitherto been domeſti. 
cated. Swine delight to live in mire and dirt, 
and ſeem fond of ſuch coarſe and putrid fare 
as almoſt every other animal abominates. Not- 


withſtanding of this, they are found from ex- 
perience to be profitable both to the breeder 


; and feeder, and wholeſome and nouriſhing, alſo 


as an article of human food. 
Both Varro and Columella Jefoatte what was 


; ea in their time as the marks of a good 


hog, viz. a ſmall head, ſhort legs, long bodies, 

large thighs and neck, and the briſtles, particu- 

larly on the neck, thick ſet, erect and ſtrong. 
The breeding of hogs in Scotland, at leaſt in 


any conſiderable number, is a branch of rural 
economy on which attention has been only re- 
- cently beſtowed. The only way of accounting 


for this circumſtance is, that many of the Scotch 
peaſantry had formerly, although this prejudice 


zs now greatly abated, nearly as great an aver- 
= ſion to pork, on the ſcore of taſte as the Maho- 
| | | metans 


- 
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metans have, on account of their religious prin- 
ciples. 


In England it is very different ; the 1 


ſervants and labouringfpeople in that country 
live very much on pork and bacon, particularly 


in the ſummer ſeaſon; and there being conſe- 
quently a very great 3 for theſe ſorts of 
animal food, the farmers, diſtillers, &c. find it 


advantageous to keep, in many caſes, numerous 
| herds of ſwine. 


There are different TAY of fins in theſe 


| kingdoms. The Berkſhire and Hampſhire hogs 
are the largeſt ; but it is moſt probably from the 


Berkſhire ſtock, that the greateſt number of the 


| varieties in England have ſprung. They are of 


a very large ſize, the four quarters frequently 
weighing when fat, not leſs than from fix to 
eight, hundred weight ; the medium weight of 


the hogs fattened for hams and bacon in Eng- 
| land, will not, however, exceed from three to 
"pr hundred weight. 


A breed from China has been for many years 
introduced, and is ſpread very generally over 
the country, particularly throughout the north 


| of England and the ſouth of Scotland. Thee, 


although much inferior to the Berkſhire ſort in 
point of ſize, poſſeſs, in a remarkable degree, a 
property which will always ſtamp a value upon. 


every ſpecies of live-ſtock, a diſpoſition. to fatten 


quickly, and at an or as | 
. 15 Along 


FN 4 f 
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Along the ſouthern boarders of the Grampian 


Mountains, and in almoſt all the Highland di- 
ſtricts to the northward, there are hogs very fre- 


quently to be met with, whoſe appearance, be. 
ing very different from that of any other ſort in 


the iſland, denotes them to have been the origi- 


nal breed of the country. They are ſmall, ill- 


formed, briſtly, wild looking animals, and are 


very probably the remains of that breed, which 


we may ſuppoſe to have ranged through the fo- 


reſts and woody parts of the kingdom for ages 


in a ſtate of nature. This breed is ſeldom ſeen 
in any part of the low country, except when 
brought down for ſale about the cloſe of har- 
veſt; and as more valuable breeds (the Engliſh 
and Chineſe) are now very common where 


ttheſe formerly found a market, and as a great' 


many of the Highlanders. would rather ſtarve 
than eat pork, there is little doubt but this 
breed will ſoon become extinct; ſhould it ſo 
happen, the nation will not fuſtain any confider- 
able lol. 
Spine are a more ae ſtock than any 
other that falls under the care of the huſband- 
man. A ſow goes four months with young, and 


has uſually two litter of pigs in the courſe of 


the year. The number is extremely variable; 
ſometimes only two or three, but more general - 
Iy from fix to twelve. Varro makes an obſer- 
ation + on this Julyec, that ſeems of — 

| to 
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to be attended to by thoſe who are in the prac- 
tice of breeding great numbers of ſwine ; he re- 
marks, that we may judge of the fruitfulneſs of 


a ſow from her firſt litter; for ſhe generally brings 


about the ſame number ever afterwards... Pigs 


that are intended for rearing are allowed to 
ſuckle fix or eight weeks; when ſold to the 
butcher, it is commonly at the end of three or 
four. The ſow requires to be fed in an extraor- 


dinary manner while ſhe is nurſing, particularly 
if ſhe have a number of pigs to ſupport. Whey, 


ſkimmed milk, grains, waſh from diftilleries ; 


in a word, almoſt any thing will do, if it be gi- 


ven in abundance. The pigs reared by the far- 


mers are fed, for ſome weeks after they are 
weaned, on whey or butter-milk, or on bran or 


barley-meal mixed with water. They are af- 
terwards maintained on other food, as potatoes, 
carrots, the refuſe of the garden, kitchen, ſculle- 
ry, &c. together with ſuch additions as they 


can pick up in the farm-yard. Sometimes they 
are: font into the fields. & the cloſe of banal, - 


where they make a comfortable living for ſeve- 


ral weeks on the gleanings of the crop; at other 
times, when the farm is ſituated in the neigh- 
| bourhood of woods or foreſts, they are ſent bi- 


ther to pick up the beech-maſt Row acorns in the 


fall of the year. 


When arrived at a proper 15 for PW 
which is regulated by circumſtances to be af- 
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terwards explained, they are deiner put into 


ſtyes fitted up for the purpoſe, or ſold to diftil- | 


- gang ſtarch- makers, dairy-men,'or cottagers. 


Swine are fold to the butcher at different 


ages, and under different names; as pigs when a 
few weeks old; as porkers at the age of five or 
fix months; and as full grown hogs at from 


: een month to two years old. IIS. young 


FAT TIES 


are uled as freſh or er pickled 7 5 geen the full 
grow hogs are The the” moſt pare. converted i in. 
to ham and bacon,” . 

The dematd for Folker which, from London 
in particular, i is very great, and which continues 
almoſt throughout the year, is chiefly ſupplied 
Noth: the dairies within reach of that metropo- 


lis. From the time they are weaned, they are 


kept conſtantly on whey, or ſkimmed or butter 
milk, with frequently an addition of peaſe or 
beans; or barley-meal. Such good keeping not 
only makes them ' increaſe rapidly j in ſize, but 
renders them fit for the butcher at an early age. 

There are ſeveral modes adopted for fattening 
hogs, each materially different from the other: 
But ſuch is the nature and conſtitution of the 


animal, which ſeems diſpoſed to fatten on any 
ſort of food, provided it receive an ample and 


regular ſupply; that it is probable there is leſs 
difference in the taſte and flavour of its fleſh, in 


| gence of its being * on one fort of food 
A in 


/ ; | * 
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in place of another, than is perceptible under 


ſuch meet in ut bf! re earn. or | 


ſheep. /:- 1 2 e 

In Hamplkire, Gloceſterſhir ire, 8 988 Wee 
of the foreſt-diſtrits, beech- maſt and acorns are 
much uſed, not only as food for hogs while | 
rearing, but alſo as means of | fattening. them. 
In the former caſe, the hogs; are driven into the 
woods, and allowed to forage, for ſabliſtence for 
a conſiderable part of the; year, as well as in 
autumn: In the latter, thoſe intended for 
ſlaughter in the end of the year, are brought 
home from the foreſts ſoon after the fall of the 
acorn and beech-maſt is over; they are then 
put into ſtyes, and their fattening is completed 
with the ſame ſort of food, (a.great quantity, of 
which is collected by the poor people and ſold 
to the farmers for the; purpoſe), with an Madittan 
ol peaſe or beans, or barley- me. 

The dairies are the great ſources whence he A 
Engliſh! butchers draw their. ſupplies of hogs, 
as well as porkers, Juſt, as he dairies are em- 
ployed, either in the making of butter, or of 
cheeſe, ſo! whey mixed with barley- meal, or 
ſkimmed and butter - milk, are the chief ro 
of food. on which the hogs on a dairy-farm are | 
fattened. Many are the incidental. additions 
daily made to the ſtock of proviſions ſet apart 
for the fattening. hogs; in ſhort, every ſort. of 
a from the dairy, the kitchen, Sc. is thrown 

ae. 8 E e | into 


Cn as 


/ ? 8 


„ us rarsrur rar or 


ind che tr 
meal, with an allo aue of peaſe and beans for 


gh; but Wilk and whey, or Ae 


a few weeks before they be killed, conſtitute 


the chief articles of men e ray raves dog 


on all dry fm 
very great dune be of Lis are arktivully fat- 


tenedd at the diſtilleries in the various parts of 


theſe kingdoms. It is ſtated in the Report of 


the county of Surry, that between nine and ten 
thouſand are fattened on the grains, wash, and 
other offals of three diſtilleries only in that di- 


ſtrict. From this ſome idea may be formed of 
the total number of hogs thus annually made 
fit for the butcher. In the firſt ſtage of fatten- 
iog they are only allowed grains and waſh ; but 
for ſome weeks before 'they are ready for mar- 
ket, they are allowed daily à certain quantity 
of meal or grain; this not only brings them 


faſter forward, but renders their fleſh firmer, and 
better adapted for curing as ſalt proviſions, the 


uſe to which it is for the moſt part applied. 


fattened, that adopted at the corn-mills and 
ſtarch- works is the beſt; while the food on 


which the hogs are fattened (che refuſe of grain) 


is freeſt from any nauſeous mixture; it is alſo 


more nutritive than any other that is applied to 


the ſame uſe. Conſidering how many corn- 
mille and ſtarch- works are erected in theſe king- 


dome, and that at all of e chere! is a certain 
YA! 3 | number 


S FS 38 8 Fg 48 
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bamber-of. hogs, the number anna ———_ 
at theſe places muſt be very great. 1140 
Ibere yet remains another aus to! Fo de- 


ſeribed:; and, whoever! willi reflect, that it is a- 


dopted by the great body of the farmers and 
cottagers in Great Britain, will be ſatisfied, that 
more hogs are fattened in that way than in any, 


or in alb the others above mentioned;; There are 


few farmers of any note, who do not fatten ſome 


hogs annually; and in England very few. cotta- 


gers who have not one or to for the uſe of their 
families. Whe farmer uſuall * rears them | about 


the farm. yard, at a mere trifle of expence; and 


when arrived at a proper age for fattening, a few 


potatoes, the refuſe of the kitchen and garden, 
with a ſmall allowance of corn, complete the 


buſineſs. The cottager purchaſes his pig or two 
when he can do it for the leaſt money; they are 


oonſiſts of potatoes, or other vegetables, and the 


offals from the houſe, with the addition of a fe? 
pecks of corn, either purchaſed for the purpoſe, 
or ER = the children in anne EY 


held. 6:4490h ted io 4 


The e ſeaſon in which full grown 4 
hogs are ſlaughtered, is from the end of Octo- 
ber to the end of March, that being the beſt _ 


time for ſalting rats of any kind. The 


2 : | | meth ods. 


| allowed to feed on the common or in the foreſt 
during ſummer; and about the eloſe of harveſt 
are taken into better keeping, which generally 
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methods. uſually practiſed in chis country for 


curing ham and bacon are ſo well known, that 
a detail of the particulars would be unintereſt- 


ing; ; but as Weſtphalia has been long celebrat- 


ed for the ſuperior excellence of the ham and 
bacon cured there; a deſeription of the method 
practiſed in that country is extracted from Brad- 
ley's Treatiſe -on Huſb audry and Gardening “, 
for the information of the reader. The me- 
e thod uſed to eure bicon in and about Ham- 
„ burgh and Weſtphaliaz is after this manner: 
<« Families that kill one, two, or three hogs a. 
year, have aoclofet in the garret joining to 
their chimney, made very tight and eloſe to 
<©cofitaini{ſmoke;' in which they hang their ba- 
cot dry, out of the reach of tlie heat of the 
fire that it may be gradually dried by the 
-<« ſtoke only, and hot by heat. The: ſmoke is 
a conveyed into the cloſet: by a hole in the 

4 chimney near the floor, and a place made for 


un iron ſtopper to be chruſt into the funnel of 


4 the chimney about one foot above the hole, to 
* * ſtop] the ſmoke from aſcending up the chim- 
* ney; and force it through the hole into the 
e cloſer; The qſmoke is carried off again by 
4 another hole in the funnel of the chimney 


* above the ſaid” NEO at the ceiling, 
«212000 ebene alt nnen eit oh6: ner 
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. dere it vents itſelf.” The upper hole muſt 
not be too big; becauſe the eloſet muſt be al- 


u ys full of ſmoke, and that from wood fires; 
e for coal or turf; r ods, I. een 
will not do ſo well. lib 8 


The manner of taking is no ortier n 
« we ſalt meat in common; ſometimes they uſe 


v our Newcaſtle ſalt, or St Abb's, or Liſbon 


« falt. In thoſe parts they do not ſalt their 


bacon or beef ſo much as we do in England, 


« becauſe the ſmoke _—_ to cure as WA as the 


| 4 ſalt. Sk 


As this ſpecies of live-ſtock, deteſtible as 


tf in many reſpects, does certainly poſſeſs 


many properties in a ſuperior degree to the 
other ſorts, or rather peculiar to itſelf, the im- 


-provement of the breed is by no means an ob- 

ject that ought to be conſidered unworthy the 
| farmer's attention. It is a more prolific animal, 
anc its fleſh alſo ſells as high if not higher, than 

that of any other. Its fleſh is, beſides, of all 


others the beſt for ſalting, and will keep when 
properly eured, for the longeſt period. Its fat 
or lard, is more valuable than that of other ani- 
mals; its very hair (briſtles) are uſeful in va- 


rious articles of manufacture; and what alſo 
ought to have its weight, ſwine will live on 


ſuch aliment as every other animal would re- 
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quite not. to be detailed, 


well known, Smallneſs of bone and o 


« diſpoſition to fatten quic 


attended to in en- 


ouring to improve the breed of ſwine, re- 


as they are generally 
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T. OP many thouſand acres of the 
i bebe ſandy unproductive lands in theſe king- 
doms occupied as Rabbit Warrens; and a much 
greater extent that is better adapted for that 
ſyſtem” of huſbandry than for eultivation or 
planting, it cannot be deemed i improper to give 


a ſhort account. of the . of lands ſo 


5 1 N 


occupied, _ 


There are 8 varieties of this ſpecies of live- | 


ſock 1 in this iſland, and which are more or leſs 


yaluable, e to the uſes to which their 
fur is applied. The common grey is the mot 


prevalent, the fur of which is chiefly uſed i in the 
manufacture of hats. 


The other ſort, imported originally from 1 | 
land, is diſtinguiſhed from the former by the 


name of the Silyer-grey. The ſkins of the ſilver- 


grey rabbits, being for the moſt part dreſſed as 


furs, and exported for the uſe of the higher claſ- 


ſes of people in China, are double in Value to 


that of the others. 


Rabbits always 2 or * out Ba ok 


'ments in the drieſt, and commonly in the moſt 


elevated : 
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clevated parts of the warren. They are a tt 


of ſtock that require very little attention, ex- 
cept during ſevere weather in winter, when it 


is neceſſary to furniſn them with a ſupply of 


food beyond what they are able themſelves to 
procure. Hay or turnips, when rabbits are ma- 


naged with that degree of attention that is ne- 


ceſſary to render A warren pfoductive, are uſu- 
ally ſcattered c on. different. parts of the feeding 


Stund during the latter part of winter and 
, beginniog of ſpring., The poſſeſſors_ of rabbit 


vs $1 


and i ingenious AW, of furniſhing rabbits with 
the means of ſubſiſtence at theſe ſeaſons, They 


ſcatter billets of new felled wood in different 


parts of the warren, the bark of which the 
rabbits eat with great 9 71 and aa a 


"3.4 55+ % 


quilite.” | 
The moſt ſolid 4 1 warrens, 1 


that the rabbits frequently ſtray into the neigh- 
bouring corn. fields, and often materially injure 
the growing crops. This 3 is a . conſequence na - 


türally to be expetted, where the warrens' and 
the corn-fields are in an 0} en- field ſtate. The 


TT warrens, however, particularly when, fituated 8 
phaeear tillage-lands, are for the "moſt part inclo- 
5 fed”: This is performed in different ways; ſome- 


? times: s. by e or e hut the more 
Macy roma | 


common 
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common practice is, to erect; fences of turf, 


N 2287 


and to e 11 withered forze, thorn rns, 


"There « are | ſex er Methode uſed for caching 
rabhits ; i was formerly the practice to train 


mall . or ferre . for the purpoſe, of goin 4 : 


into the urfows ; ; but this has been been lang fince 
Uiſuled, and hay given way to other methods, by 
| yes pick, A 11 both of election and. 
reprieve, is. reſe ervxe 

are now "catched ither in nets or traps: - When, : 
the former. method i is adopred, the nets, ſet in_ 
5 the to orm. of, 11 old |, are placed between the. bur · 


row ing, $90 „55 feeding grounds e night, 


| of very « car ly : in the A. . and | the | rabbits : . 


1 


in, returning to their lod Igments, : are hunted. 
into ew folds. _ | "The Ni 1 bre large pits, 


| a PL which thy wa are oo ty a ef | 


row müfe of "track * Sw, L 
1 erptying th the © W be ! rabbits are ſorted; 


fi 
ſuch as are fats an and in ne, are Ae 


and thöfe that are lean, or otherwiſe out of con- . 
N dition. are reprieveg, ei either for the ue of | 
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| "In re bo gard t to the value of a rabbi warren TO 
the acre, ES depends on local fituation.” If, 
5 within reach of a large town, where there is a 
conſtant dewand for 15 

it is 8 more. than in a temote part of 
he 
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TY 8 0 . carciſe s pe 


Den 


ia dem f. 4 rabbit Eu at PET fourpetice to fix- 
pence, 7 while the Kin brings from fixpence to 
2 Hogg args 1720 of fur” 4 in re. 


407 F. 


. 5 106 a warren, | t that” * 
: prices, "above, mentioned de e fared, 


which, it is believed they, are, the medium. 
annual value of 2 rabbit, Warren, by the acre, 


without. deduging e price 0 ol of hay, turnips, 
g. which cannot. be, alcertainec „ may be ra- 


ted at ten ſhillings and t. tenpence the Engliſh 5 
er ſym, without doubt, than 


728 much Sreater f 
lands a8 are | commonly, occupied in in. this 


| 5 would dröge d vader any other manage 


I ment, 


$a 5; 07" 4 15 


Contidering the numerous x large tracts of light 


barren. ſandy lands that are fituated in many 
parts along the eaſtern coaſts of theſe kingdoms 
ia \pirticlar, which in their preſent ſtate are 
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of little or rather no value to the owners; and 
conſidering alſo, that they are incapable of 
being rendered productive by cultivation; the 
proprietors cannot probably turn their atten- 
tion to a more effectual mean of improvement, 
than by converting them into rabbit warrens. 
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The Management of a Dairy. 


AIRY Huſbandry, in its diffetent branches, 
is more or leſs eſtabliſhed in every county 


in Great Britain: Few of them, however, can 


boaſt of having arrived at any excellence in 


the art. Glouceſter, Chefter, Wilts, and a 
few others in Enlgand, and Ayrſhire in Scot- 


land, ſtand firſt in the liſt of cheeſe-making 
diſtricts *; : while Eſſex, Cambridge, and Suf- 
folk, are equally celebrated not only for the 
quality but the quantity of butter that is thence 


exported to London and other markets. In ſome 
parts of England, the breeding and rearing of 


| * occupy to a great degree the atten- 
. 8 ; . tion 


| © Thaw is — of good edeols mal 


for the public markets in Ayrſhire, and in the borders 
of Renfrewſhire, than probably in all Scotland befides. 
There this branch of huſbandry is eſtabliſhed as a regu- 


lar ſyſtem. The cheeſe is well known in many parts 
of Scotland and America, under the name of Duniop- 


Sr 


RY 
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Kon of farmets; while, in thers, the paſtures 


ate chiefly Aesoted to the fatte ting of cattle and 
Mieep. In Scottaud, with the eeeptioh above 
mentioned, Gery Huſdundry is Dertainly in its 
iufancy. At chte howſes of the proprietors and 
principal farmers, it is true, that cheeſe of u to- 
Jerable quality, ahi butter inferter es nohe iu 
the iſland, ate alivays to be found; but the but- 
der and eberflb- ade id commen in ehe ebumtry 
for the ſupply of che towns, is in general of fo 


inferior, fo bad a quality, that no man, who 


poſſeſſes any degree of veracity, however par- 
Hal he may be to his native country, will ever 


attempt to ſpeak or write favourably of it. What 
hs ſald of the Scoteh Uaity- huſbandry, by a 


writer of che laſt century, is very applicable to 
tire preſent times: · The next thing I ſhall ſpeak 


of, he ſays, is concerning the making of but- | 


ter and cheeſe, and, to ſay no worfe of it, our 


women, generally throughout this Kingdom, 


*#yth (ſhe ww) as Uttle dexterity in this as in 0 
point of houſewife opetations I know Y. 
In eſtabliſhing and managing a dniry, ſeveral 


| particulars merit attention. The dairy-houſe 
hoold be ſo large, in proportion to the number ot 

eos to be kept, that there may be fafficient conve-. 

nience for performing all the neceffary operations 


vithoutembarraſſment, It cannot be kept too cook 
in W nor Nite n e OY given 


to 
. 
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to qleanlineſi in every ſituation. For theſe reaſons 


lits being placed near a ſpring or rill of water, 


and where practicable, overſhadowed with trees, 


may always be conſidered as important matters 


in regard to the ſituation of à dairy. It ſhould 
be aa paved either with brick or dart, that 


e 


I water ſhould. not. fink nag, fo as to ereate 


an impropef damp. The dairyrhouſe ſhould 


alſo, be well ventilated, and a full, circulation of 
air permitted; but as it is alſo neceſſary to have 
the power of excluding too great a quantity, lat- 


. tice-windows, made to alter at pleaſure, afe much 
preferable to the common ſort, which, in the 


ſummer-months, admit too freely the rays of the 
ſun. The utenſils ſhould alſo be kept perfectly 


dlean, be frequentl 7 ſcalded with hot water, and 
.afterwards ſcoured and bruſhed with great care 
and attention. The veſſels in which the milk 
s ſet, ought; to be thoroughly fcalded and clean- 
ed every time the milk is taken out. Without 
theſe precautions it is impoſſible that the pro- 
Aduce of a dairy, whether of butter or of cheele, 


can be of ſuperior quality, or ſuch as, will keep 


_ ſweet and good for any length of time. Clean- 


lineſs may indeed be ſaid, not only to be neceſſa- 


ry in dairy-huſbandry, but to be the foundation, 


the moſt eſſential and leaſt indiſpenſable part, 


28 of -goad management. A farmer may be in 
| poſſeſſion * the moſt valuable breed of cows, 
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| time, go into. inextricable confuſion. 
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4d chefe be fed en the richeſt peſtures; but 


unless cleanlineſs prevail in the dairy, his but- 


ter or his cheeſe will' never ſtand high 1 in gene- 
ral eſtimation. 

1 Next to the ſize and. Situation. of the dairy- 
houſe, and to keeping it and the utenſils clean, 
{ill and attention: in the general management 
fall under conſideration. Whoever has had oc- 
caſion to ſuperintend the operations carried on 
in a well conducted dairy;: even for an hour, 
muſt have been ſatisfied, that ſkill was as requi- 
fite in the perſon who directed, as attention and 
alertneſs' in thoſe who executed. In a word, it 
muſt to ſuch have appeared obvious, that with- 
out a knowledge of the beſt modes proper to be 
adopted under every circumſtance, and a regula- 
rity, method, and prompt attention to the exe- 
cution, the buſineſs of a dairy would, in a ſhort | 


+. 


i Ieforibiog the 1 . of Great 
Britain, it appears neceſſary to divide the ſub- | 
je& into as many ſections as there are modes of 


conducting the buſineſs; or more properly, as 


there are principal objects to which the dairy- 
men direct their attention. Theſe will be found 
aſe in the * order: 


8 
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Dairy Management, where * Milk \ freſb 1 
_ the Gow, is old. for, the Ie LE the Iubabitantt 
of Towne, .. Sy 364591 


TIS 2 4 
* 7 4 2271910 Ik 


17 tl the ag gricultu tural denten of the'coun- 


| ty of Middicies, the number of cows. necellary” 


for Tupplying 'the inhabitants of n on with 
chis article was mentioned. "Although no other 


town in. the iſſand requires nearly ſo great a ſup- 


> 1211 14 


| ply, yet ir in i the ſoburds of e ever; town of any mag- e 


Iii 


nitude, there are a deſcription of people called 
Cow-keepers, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſupply their 
cuſtomers with new milk regularly every morn- 
ing and evening. This branch of dairy-huſband- : 
ry, although neceſſary for the accommodation 
of the people in towns, „does not give room for 
a long detail of the pattieulars' of management. 
In the neighbourhood” of | 'London, the: owner 
of the cows takes no concern about the milk; 
the whdle of his attention is devoted to other 
KS .,. namely, Purchaang the best e cows he 
ner as to Wale them produce the preheat 
quantity of milk. He contracts for the milk of 
a certain number of cows with the milk-dealers, 


a ſet of people who make a trade of diſpoſing of f 


it in town. Theſe Frome: attend every morning 
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and evening for the purpoſe of milking the cows, 


and when the milk is meaſured over to them, the 


dairy- man's charge and trouble, in regard to 
| that part of the buſineſs, is at an end, as the 
alter management and riſk of fale devolve on the 


dealers. Theſe people are generally, and the 
writer believes juſtly, reckoned very expert at 


cooking up the milk for market; and various 


11 


means are ſaid tc to be 1 uſed for that purpoſe. They, 


it would ſeem, are apprehenſive” that milk freſh 
from the cow would. too ſtrong f for the debi- 
litated conftitutions o the generality o of. their 


| cuſtomers, at and on that account they are in com- 
mon very attentive to dilute it plentifully with 


water.—In. the neighbourhood of towns of leſs 


note, the cow. keepers are the ſellers alſo of the 


milk, "and. which. they wſyally do in a more 


pure and leſs adulterated fate. 
The, cows. kept i in ſuch dairies As. above de- 


ſcribed, are fed! in a different manner from thoſe 


in the more remote parts of the country... Ex- 
cept duriog the height of the  grafs-ſeaſon, they 

are maintained chiefly on malt. grains and hay, 
with ſompegimen, turnips pd. eee in ma- 


4a & *# « 


ſheds almoſt throug bout the year. 3 W great 
quantity of milk being, ein ſuch fituations, the 


chief object of the dairy-farmers, every. degree 
of attention is beſtowed, both. by feeding high, 


and at regular ſtated intervals, to increaſe the 
quantity as much as poſſible. Sy 


« SECTION. 1 
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Hig Management, ads a. is 15 ci 
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f 10 the claſs of a: uh Ach td in 
the former ſection, fucceed, in point of local 
ftuation, thoſe whoſe principal object in keep- 


ing cows, is ſupplying the inhabitants of the 
towns with freſh butter, and of which, as it is 


an article that cannot be carried to 4 great dif- 


tance, "they may be ſaid 1 to egg the exclufivs 
| nale. nie won, , 


11 is almoſt Uunbseflaty to Aich that but- 


ter is ths fat, or oily part of milk, extracted or 


ſepatated thereftom dy means of motion? In 
the management öf milk, after it is drawn from 


the cow till the bütter be extracted, many parti- 


Galle merit ätteftig- ier, „, 10 e 


tion thoſe which have been long common itt 


Devonſhire and Cornwall; and which: ik. not 


ſuperior to any other, | have at leaſt fingularity to 
recommeric Teal,” C 

77 33 n?: 1 15 © + bi FER 8 ane 07-9511 The 
2 f eln; 55 19 Pein A en Ni 1 5 f 
5 enge aue, and Gardening, 


1 4 detail of the Wlrhal a 
att adopted, it tnay'tior be improper to men- 
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The reader will be ſurpriſed to an that 
in thoſe diſtricts the uſe of the churn, even to 
this day, is in a: great meaſure unknown. 
The Agricultural Report of the county of Devon 
contains the following pattieulars reſpecting the 


dairy management in that part of England.— 


They put the milk into pans, either made of 
copper tinned, or of braſs; or into brown earthen 
veſſels glazed, which they place on a ſtove, 
gently heated with charcoal, and ſcald it un- 
til the cream be raiſed to the ſurface by the 
operation of the heat. N hen: it has con- 
tinued on the ftoye a certain time, which the 


| dairy-maid judges of by practice, bringing it as 


4 Hear tp boiling as ben without doing ſo, it 


11674 


. 


10 and, in pinter, although eden en remains | 


«> + & 


| 8 The « eream is iy taken, off, di it is 
worked up by the hand, 5 without any churn, 


ir, 0 * in in afternoon to ſeven the 


into butter. The operation 8 performed by 


it in one, Aebi, 1 h u unites the ile 
By thus Lalling the mitt, ls 1 is forced 
up to the top with greater effect, than when it is 
— allowed to riſe naturally and gradually in the or- 
N e The cream ſo r is Called 
ſcalded, 


9 5 the dairy-maid's: t turning the ercam round with 
her band in a circular motion, always moving 


* 
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ſcalded, and ſometimes clouted cream, from its 
being of a more tough and gluey nature than. 
what is, in ſome of the neighbeuring diſtricts, 
by way of diſtinction, termed raw- cream. Brad- 
ey, in the Treatiſe before quoted, ſays, that he 


4” 


_ remarked the butter in Deyonſhire taſted. of i 
n ſmoke, and was apt to grow rank ſoon after | 


making, which he attributed to the above- men- 

tioned mode of management, eſpecially to the 
uſing braſs pans, as braſs generally communi- 

| _ cates part of its rank quality to any. liquor, and 
more particularly when it is allowed to remain 


| in theſe veſſvls for ne or ſixteen hours at a 


dme. 5 CTC 
"Yn; 1 wn aha als of this ed of 


mark; the reader will at once be ſatisfied, that 
if cleanlineſs ought to be recommended and 
adopted in the management of dairies in other 


. a” Ig W 3 wirhoa or in 


, ry in Great Britain, may, it is hoped, be 
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4 ne e a before ſeven in the even- 
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0 butter, it is unneceſſary to make any re- 


parts of Great Britain, cleanlineſs in the daity- 
maids of Devoniairt. ns ahold e e re- 
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inge, the milk idfiratnes through a hair ir batch or 
eve, into large ſquare ſhallow eifterns, covered 


with lead, or imo wooden veſſels, in Scotland call. 


ed cogy, and in Gloucefterſhire,' and ſome other 


places in England, 'ſkeels; there it remains for 
foe time, according to the ſtate of the weather, 
and other circumſtances. The milk is commonly 
ſet to the depth of five or fix inches in the cops; 
but when leads or eiſterns are uſed, which is 


generally the caſe in England, from two to three 


inches is the uſual depth. Setting out milk in 


large ſhallow cifterns; is certainly much prefer- 


able to the other method, as a greater quantity 


of cream is not only by that means obtained, 
but it is alſo found from experienee, particular- 


ly in Cheſhire, that the expeditious cooling of 


the milk, has confiderable influence in prevent- 


ing its tendency to acidity in warm weather. 


At the ſame time it ought to be obſerved, that, 
while the Engliſh method is in this reſpect pre- 


ferable to that adopted in Scotland, the practice 


of uſing lead for covering theſe ciſterns or cool- 


_ - ens, is certainly improper and dangerous; as al- 


though theſe lead ceverings may be kept very 


clean, by rabbing or ſcouring them with ſalt, 
_ ſea-ſand, &c. yet nothing can prevent a certain 
f pen, at leaſt, of the aer 4 * of the 
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at . and in the evening. 
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lead from affecting the milk, eſpecially if it be 
allowed to remain in the cafterns for -_ e 


= of time. 


There are two CO IPA of 3 the cream 
7 the milk; that moſt generally practiſed, is 


to Ik im it off with a ſkimming · diſn, made either 
af tin or of wood . The other is adopted only 
where leads or ciſterns are common, and where the 
milk is uſed for making ſk im- milk or two: meal 

cheeſe; and of courſe, before it ooagulate, or ac- 
quire any degree of acidity. Towards the centre ot 
the ciſtern, there is a hole or pipe, which, before 
the milk be put in, is ſnut with a wooden ſtap- 
per, that riſes ſeveral inches above the ſurface of 

the milk. When the milk is wanted for any of 
the purpoſes above mentioned, a veſſel is placed 
under the pipe, and che ſtopper drawn up ſo far 
as to allow the milk to run off, but ſo gently, 


that the ſurface of the cream is not broken. 


The milk being thus gradually drained off, the 
eream finks down, till it at laſt reſts on the diſt- 
ern, when the veſſel containing the milk being 
removed; and another placed for the purpoſe of 
receiving the cream, the ſtopper is, entirely 
drawn out, and the cream drops inte the veſſel; 
Mik, in the ufual management, is never ſkimmed 

but once. In the county of Eſſex, however, the uſual 
practice is, to ſkim it three or four times, or till no more 
cream riſe; when the milk is given to the hogs. 


* 


2 nn sr eren er, 5 


N ein hen ſeparated: foul the wie... 


is put into large earthen jars, or into wooden 
veſſels made with ſtaves and hoops, in the form 


of a ſmall caſk, but open at one end. It is dif. 


fieult to ſtate any particular period for its being 
kept in theſe. reſervoirs before churning, ſo dif. 
ferent is the management in this particular. 


About Epping in Eſſex, which has been long in 


high repute for the ſuperior quality of its but - 
ter, the cream is ſeldom kept above three,” or at 


farthaſt four days.. Nidda n R 139 av 114 
t Was the practice in a large dairy in Suffolk, 


Which the writer was led to viſit: ſome years 
ago on account of the character it had obtained 


fur making butter of a ſuperior quality, when the 


butter was to be ſent directly to market, to 


.chura the cream the ſecond or third day; but 


when it was to be lalted, the cream was kept a 
| day or two longer, or till it had acquired a cer- 
tain degree of acidity. The dairy-woman, who 


had had long and extenſive experience, ac- 
- counted! for her conduct in this, reſpect, by ob- 


ſerving. that butter made from freſh cream was 


mucho better, and pleafanter to the taſte, but 
that it would not take in the ſalt ſo well, nor 
1 keep ſo long, as that made from cream that had 


\. been longer kept. 


During e or while he cows are "*} on 


z graſs, - no art is requiſite, to give butter that co- 


LE Ou . is eu to the: pros or the 
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conſumer; but in the winter and ſpring months, 
the dairy people find it neceſſary, in order to 
pleaſe their cuſtomers, to alter that tallowy colour 
which is natural to butter in theſe ſeaſons. This 
is done by uſing a little Spaniſh arnetta, which 
after being pounded, or otherwiſe reduced to as 
| ſmall particles as poſſible, is mixed with the 
cream before it be put into the churn, and in 
ſuch quantities as, from experience, has been 
found neeceſſary for giving the deſired colour. 
There are three ſorts of churns uſed in theſe 
kingdoms, and theſe are worked in very different 
ways. The moſt ancient is the plump or plunge 
churn, called in ſome places the ſtanding churn, 
in contradiſtinction to the common barrel churn, 
which is kept conſtantly in motion during the 
operation of butter making. The ſtanding 
churn is of very ſimple conſtruction, being a 
wooden veſſel between three and four feet high, 
and from eighteen inches to two feet in dia- 
meter at the bottom, becoming narrower towards 
the top. The plumper, or the inſtrument by 
which the cream is kept in motion, is nothing 
more than a piece of round board, bored or cut 
into holes in ſeveral places, and fixed to a long 
handle by which it is worked. This handle 
being paſſed through a hole in the cover of the 
churn, a:perſon keeps conſtantly moving it up- 
wards and downwards till the n or. Ke 
raceous particles mite 1451 P3047 din Bain, 
Vol. AIL _ H u The 
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The common: barrel churn, which 1 1s of later 


eee is of more general uſe than any of the 
others. It is a barrel made in a bulging form, 
being ſeveral inches more in diameter at the 
middle than at either end, and of greater or leſs 
ſize according to the extent of the dairy, or the 
number of cows that are milked. It has boards 


called daſhers, fixed end-ways within, which 
by agitating the cream ſeveral times at every 
turn of the barrel, greatly facilitates the work. 


It is ſupported on a frame of wood by two iron 


rods, one fixed to each end. The one rod reſts 


on one of the poſts of the frame, and turns on a 


pivot in a notch made in the poſt, the other ſup- 
ported by the oppoſite poſt, forms the handle by 


which the barrel is ſet in motion. 


The other is of ill later invention, and it is 


allo of the barrel form. It is called the Patent 


Churn, from the . circumſtance of the inyentor 
having procured a patent for making churns of 


that deſcription. - It differs from the other bar- 


rel churn, only in that it does not move round, 


and that, like the ſtanding churn, it admits at- 
-moſpheric air through a funnel left open in the 


top. A road of iron, forming the handle at the 


one end, is paſſed end-ways through the centre 


of the barrel, and reſts on the two frames, in 


the manner before deſcribed. Within the bar- 


rel is fixed a kind of axle round the rod, in 


5 ed are * _ rows of * at regular 


diſtances, 
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difanies;. 4 Gxed at the extremity: by four 


bars of wood, ſo that, by turning round the 


handle, the frame-work within acting four times 


at every going n e the cream in con- 
ſtant motion. 110 


From the dende ith opt in ales | 


| beſt managed. dairies of cooling the churn, by | 


filling it for ſome time with cold water before 
churning, in ſummer, and of warming it with 


ſealding water, when the weather is very cold in 


winter, and of putting in alſo cold or hot water 
among the cream in the churn occaſionally, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year, it is obvious, 
that cream poſſeſſing a proper temperature, | 
whatever that temperature may be, is, among the 


moſt exact dairy people, conſidered effentially 


neceſſary; in the making of good butter. That 
being admitted, it follows, that the firſt or the 


laſt of the churns above mentioned, by admit- 
ting freely a ſupply of atmoſpheric air, and per- 


mitting that which, from the violent agitation, 
has become overheated, to eſcape, are better cal- 


culated for preſerving that medium temperature 
| which, it would appear, cream, in the courſe of 
making into butter, ought to poſſeſs, than the 
common barret churn, which is kept conſtantixx 

ſhut up, or where the air is only allowed to en- 

ter or eſcape, by ſometimes drawing a plug : 


placed near the mouth of the barrel, 
Wen : 
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When the operation of churning, which con. 
fiſts in keeping the cream conſtantly in motion 


till the butyraceous particles ſeparate from the 


milk and adhere to each other, is completed, the 
butter is taken out of the churn, and put into 


d ſkeel or cog, along with ſome cold ſpring wa- 


ter, where that can be procured. The dairy- | 


maid then, When ſhe is attentive to her buſineſs, 
and has a conſiderable quantity of butter to 


manage, muſt undergo a conſiderable degree of 


labour; and which, being of that ſort on which 
in a great meaſure the quality of the butter de- 


pends, it may not be r here ae to 


5 N 


eee e eee 


3 poured over it, the dairy-maid begins by 


4 kneading it with her hands, and afterwards 


breaking it into as minute diviſions as poflible ; 
and by rolling and preſſing it againſt the bottom 
of the veſſel, endeavours to expreſs any milk 
that it may contain. When it has thus been 
well worked, the milky water is poured out, and 
an additional quantity of pure clean water put 
in; and the operations of kneading, breaking 
and preſſing are again renewed, and continued 
till the water at laſt appears ſcarcely tinged with 
milk, which is the only proper - criterion by 


Which to determine when the butter has been 


8 worked. © ee e 
. | In 
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; In moſt caſes a ſmall quantity of falt is mixed 
n with butter intended for immediate uſe; ;- when 

e butter is ſalted, whether with a view to keeping, 
e or for immediate ſale, the ſalt is uſually applied 

0 immediately after the milk has been extracted 

- in the manner above deſcribed. Part of the 
. BM butter is ſpread on the bottom of another ſkeel, - 
which had been previouſly waſhed and prepared 


0 for the purpoſe; and a quantity of ſalt being 
of - iſtrewed over it, an additional layer of butter 
h is then laid on; over this another ſprinkling - 
> of falt; and ſo on alternately till the whole be 
o ſalted to the proper degree, according to the uſe 
for which the butter is intended. When the 
1e whole is thus ſalted, the dairy-maid again 


kneads, breaks and works it in ſuch a manner, 
as to make the ſalt mix intimately with it; and 
when ſhe thinks ſhe has effected this purpoſe, 
-ſhe pours ſome ſpring or other cold water over 
the whole; and by again working the butter, 
he waſhes it free from the brine, and from any 
-milky ſubſtance, which by the ſalting, and the 
5 repetition of rs nne &c. may have 
deen exprefſed. |, | | 
The operations of Wine and fuch as 
are deemed neceſſary to be performed prepara- 
tory to its being ſent to market, being now gone 
_ . through, all that remains is to weigh and make 
it up in the form in which in that particular di- 
: A it is moſt ſaleable. In ſome places it is 
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| weighed in pounds, containing from 16 to 28 
ounces, according to what is rated afpound of 
butter in the market where it is to be ſold, In 
others it is made up partly into pounds and part- 
 1y into half pounds, ſo as to ſuit: the conveni- 
” ence ortafte of the purchaſers. The uſual form 
in which it is expoſed to ſale is in rolls; but it 
18 ſometimes made into circular cakes of about 
three or four inches diameter, and about an inch 
thick, and on the top of which ſome figures are 
impreſſed, by means of a wooden print carved for 
the purpoſe. When the butter (in well ma- 
naged dairies at leaſt) is weighed and made up 
for market, it is uſually placed in cold water till 
the period for ſending, it to market arrives. 
When that happens, in thoſe diſtricts where 
.cleanlineſs is attended to, every print or roll is 
packed in the large green leaves of the garden 
orach, a plant frequently cultivated for the pur- 
poſe, | or in thoſe of kidney beans, &c. The me- 
thod uſed in packing butter for market in the 
vale of Glouceſter, is in every reſpect ſo ſuperior 
to what is common in other places, and ſo well 
meriting general imitation, that Mr Marſhall's 
account of it is here ſubjoined : In packing a 
1 butter-baſket, the bottom is bedded with a 
thick cloth folded two or three times; on this 
4 is ſpread a fine thin gauze-like cloth, which 
. « has been dipped in cold water; and on this is 
erg the prints, with a latge: leaf beneath, 
1 5 85 and 
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« « and a ſmaller upon the centre of SY The 
| 4 bottom tier adjuſted, a fold of the cloth is 
„ ſpread over it, and another tier ſet in a fi- 
% milar manner. At market the cloth is re- 
« moved, and the prints partially covered with 
« leaves, are uſeful, as well as pleaſing to the 
« eye. They ſerve as guards to the prints. 
| The butter is taken out of the baſket as 
| well as put into it without being touched, or 
4 the prints disfigured .““ When butter is 
ſalted with a view of diſpoſing of it as ſalt- but - 
ter, it is in England commonly put into ſmall 
1 caſks called firkins, containing 56 Ib. each, and 
ſold in autumn to the butter-factors or cheeſe- 
mongers 1n the large cities or towns. In Scot- 


> Za DSL 
22 — 


land, families reſiding in towns generally cauſe 

1 make ſmall caſks, there called kitts, which they 
ſend to ſome of their acquaintances in the coun- 

£ try to get filled with butter in the courſe of the 

4 ſummer or autumn months; by this means little 

1 ſalt- butter is ſold in the ſhops: of Scotland, and | 
11 what is, is of the moſt inferior quality. _ 
% + The above is the moſt approved methods of | 
4 pnkiog and of managing butter in thoſe dairies 

5 fituated within reach of markets, at which the 
- dutter produced in the dairy can be regularly, 
h ö and to a ee ſold 9 RY and in which 
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the making of butter is on that account the far- 


mer's chief object. Theſe, however, cannot be 


ſaid to be generally adopted. That others, in 
every reſpect inferior, are too common, is a fat 


which every perſon who depends on the public 
markets for a ſupply of this neceſſary article 
will be diſpoſed to atteſt. That ſuch neglect 
' ſhown to the quality of the butter ſold in the 
public markets ſhould till prevail, notwithftand. 
ing the many repeated complaints made on the 


ſubject, reflects certainly no ſmall degree of diſ. 


grace on the police of many towns; while the 


inſtances, eſpecially in Scotland, are very rare, 


wherein the attention exerciſed in this reſpect is 
ſo regular or ſo minute, as to obviate the evils 
__ complained of, or to prevent a nauſeous abomi- 


nable rancid ſtuff, exhibited: often in the moſt 


_ queſtionable ſhape in regard to cleanlineſs, from 
being expoſed to ſale under the denomination of 


freſh butter. If proper ſearchers were appoint- 


5 ed, as in Yorkſhire, the quantity of butter. ſold 


in the markets of: Scotland would, as ſometimes 


happens in that diſtrict, be greatly reduced, 


while that of oy wad * ene in aun 
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| FS: quantity of milk, depends on a variety of 
patticulars; as, the quality of the milk, the age 
and quality of the paſtures on which the cows 
are maintained, and whether the milk is allowed 


to ſtand a ſufficent time to throw up the whole 
3 | cream 
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cream Which it contains. On a medium, four 


gallons of milk will produce ſixteen ounces of 


butter ; and the quantity which a dairy of cows 


of any magnitude, in regard. to numbers, may be 
ſuppoſed 1 to yield, may be rated at fix pounds 
ber week in ſummer, and from, four to five i in 
winter, according to the manner of feeding. 

| In the following ſection, the method of ma- 


5 


| king butter from whey, a practice very com- 


mon in the dairy-diſtriets i in England, although 


ſearcely known i in Scotland, will be particularly 


deſeribed. In the mean time, a practice which 
has 1 in ſeveral inſtances been introduced in both 


Kingdoms, viz. that of churving the whole milk, 


merits a minute deſcription. 3 
The milk is ſet to OO in the manger al- 


| dy mentioned, either i in leads or in ſkeels, or 


other wooden veſſels, according to the cuſtom 
of the particular diſtrict. When it is cooled in 


leads, i in Place of being allowed to ſtand there 
till the cream be thrown up, it is in a few hours 


put into earthen jars. that contain from four to 
five gallons each, where it remains till it be- 
come coagulated, by which time it uniformly 
acquires a greater or leſs degree of acidity. 
This, in ſummer, takes place naturally i in twen- 
ty-four or thirty hours, and i in winter. the veſſels 
containing the milk are placed either near the 


2 fire, or, where that convenience is erected, cloſe 
$ the ſtove in the dairy, A conſiderable de- 
Vor. „„ gree 
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/ 
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gree of 1 management ſeems requiſite in regard te 
| the milk, when the whole i is churned. If it have 
not been ſufficiently cooled in warm weather 
before it be Put into the Jars, it is apt to curdle | 
and ferment ; and if it be not churned ſoon af. 


ter it coagulates, the butter will neither be lo 


1 ME ES, 
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nor ſo large i ein quantity, as ik i it 
had been managed with greater pra and 
ee at the proper period. 

The old-faſhioned ſtanding churn i is "in com- 
mon. uſe 1 in the dairies where the whole milk is 
churned. In ſome places it i is worked by a le. 


? 


frame.” is. fixed. to dle A of the churn-ſtaff, 


and the other is connected by 4 rod to a crank 


in a toothed wheel, which is worked by a Pi- 
nion fixed upon the axis of 'a common winch, 
By this contrivance, which is extremely ſimple, 


the bufinels of churning confiderablg quantities 


: of milk is performed by one perſon, and with- 
out requiring any extraordinary exertion. _ g 


. gentleman in the neighbourhood of Edin- 


| burgh, Mr Johnſton, of Hillhouſe, has erected a 
machine on à very ingenious conſtruction, for 
the purpoſe of facilitating | the operation of 


churning ; 5 it is turned by B, horſe, and works 
three or four churns, each containing between 


| rwenty-five and thirty gallons at the ſame time, 
If the practice of churning the whole milk 
Hal be found g's be to the more common 
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mode of churning the cream?only, (for the ſu- 
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perior advantage of this new method remains 
yet to be aſcertained), . the introduction of ma- 
chines ſimilar to that erected. by Mr Johnſton, 


cannot fail to prove beneficial in large dairies, 


where this practice may be adopted. In re- 
ſpect to the management of the butter in the 


dairies laſt above mentioned; there is nothing 


occurs worthy of remark. | 
The butter-milk, it was formerly obſerved, was 


for the moſt part uſed in fattening hogs. ' In the 
north-weſt of England, as Weſtmoreland, Cum- 

- berland, &c. and in every part of Scotland con- 
veniently ſituated in regard to market, the milk 
from the butter -dairies is uſually ſold to the 
poor people in towns and villages, and at from 
a penny to twopence the gallon. In the more 


remote parts of theſe diſtricts, the farm- ſervants, 


labouring people and ee alſo uſe it as an 


mügle of food. 
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e where both Butter a and Cheeſe 
ent _— wots Ni 
oe Soma 122 4 2: Ann 
| ahe a Anides e e Keim- wilk fa beo eat 
cheeſes are made , the produce of butter, eonform 
to the quantity of milk, is conſiderable. It is a 
common and a well-founded bbſervativn, that 
good butter and good cheeſe are incompatible 


in the ſame dairy ; but whether making both 


butter and cheeſe from the fame milk may not, 
upon the whole, be the moſt productive mode of 
dairying, is Es a curious and an Uifereſting i in- 


quiry. \ Sao? Fri hits 
Beſides rearing Sal n calves and pigs, 


which is more or leſs practiſed on every dairy 


farm, in the various ways already taken no- 


tice of, the . of, a e where both 
| | butter 


4 « i moni or an \ evening's 6 milking 18 * a 
mal of milk ; hence, when the milk of this evening is 


mixed with that of to-morrow morning, and made into: 


| Fheele, It is called a two · meal cheeſe. 
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bülter and cheeſe are made, may be deſeribed 

under four heads, VIZ. 

Butter from Cream, 

- Skim-Milk Cheeſe, 

1 1 8 . ee were 
% ben . e 

Butter from Whey. 


Butter rom Cream.—Tt was mentioned i in the 


laſt ſection, on the authority of a reſpectable 


dairy-woman in Suffelk, that butter made from 


freſh: cream was better for immediate uſe; al- 
though not ſo good for ſalting, as that made 
from cream which had been allowed to remain 


ſo long as to contract a degree of acidity. For 
this reaſon, butter made of cream ſkimmed from 


milk intended to be made into ſkim-cheeſe, or 
from the firſt meal of two; milk cheeſe, muſt be 
better when uſed as freſh 'butter, than that made 
from milk which had been allowed to coagulate 
naturally before the cream was removed. In 


| regard to management in either of theſe caſes, 


there is no difference from the methods before 


deſeribed, than that the duiry maid has it in her 8 


power to make the cream into butter while it is 


quite freſh and ſweet, Enter cannot kappen! in 
1 the other balk & anne 


_ Skim-Malk. Chee. It is W pibpbbd in the bel | 


loving ſection, to deſeribe as accurately — 
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üble the hola proceſs: of cheeſe-making as prac- 


tiſed in the county of Cheſter, and, on that ac- 
count, ſuch particulars only, in which the pro- 


ceſs of making ſkim- milk and two- meal cheeſes 


differ from the moſt approved modes of making 


one- meal cheeſes, will fall now under conſider- 
ation. When ſkim- milk cheeſes are made, the 


milk is ſet out in the leads or ciſterns, or other 
veſſels, generally to the depth of the ſecond 


joint of the dairy - maid's forefinger, that being 
the gauge moſt uſually applied. In this ſtate it 
remains longer or ſhorter, according to the wea- 


55 ther, care being taken to ſkim off the cream, or 
| to drain off the milk, in proper time, before it 


begin, to acquire a ſouriſh, taſte, If that ſhould 
at any time happen, either from the exceſſive 


beat of. the weather, or or owing. to ſome inatten- 


tion in the general management, in place of put- 


| ting the ſkimmed milk into the furnace to give 
it that degree of heat ſuppoſed neceſſary for fa- 


cilitating the coagulation after the rennet is ap- 


plied, and which is the uſual practice, the me- 
thod is, to put it direct into the cheeſe-tub, and 


to pour in ſuch a quantity of hot water as will 
give the wiſhed-for temperature. By this-means, 
the riſk. of the milk breaking while beating in 


the furnace, which, when not quite ſweet and 


freſh, it is apt to do, is avoided, while the inten- 
tion muſt in ene den une an- 


— 
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After the milk is heated by Uther of the 


means above mentioned, and put into the cheeſe- 
| tub, the only particular neceſſary to be attended 
to in making this ſort of cheeſe, beyond what 
will be afterwards explained, is to add ſome- 


What. more rennet than is uſually applied to 
a fimllar quantity of milk, which contains ei- 


| ther the whole or a great portion of the cream. 
Two: Meal Cheeſe. —The quality of milk uſed”. 
in making cheeſe of this deſcription is very dif- 


X 1 $4 


ferent; In many caſes the whole of the cream 


of- the firſt meal is abſtracted, and in every caſe 
a certain portion. In general the quantity is 
very uncertain, depending on the quality of the 
paſture, and not a little on the diſpoſition of the 
farmer in regard to avarice ; or, in other words, 
a defire to make the moſt of his daity, without 
deing ſolicitous about the character or ſuperior 
excellence of his cheeſe. 8 8 

In the dairies where twö⸗ wen "Heard; are 
Ade, the milk of the firſt meal is ſet abroad i in 
the leads or other veſſels in the uſual manner; 


and as it is the evening s milk that i is in com- | 


mon added to that of the ſucceeding. morning, 
where this method is practiſed, the operation of 
cheeſe - making commences immediately after 
that of the morning making is completed, that 


is, 'about five or fix o'clock. The cream of the 


evening milk being ſkimmed off, the milk is 
Farried and pur into m_ cheeſe-tub, reſerving 
ſometimes 
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tn a half, ſometimes a third, "Ty more 
frequently only three or four gallons, to be ap- 5 
plied to purpoſes now to be deſcribed. The S 
milk that is reſeryed, which we may ſuppoſe to 
be three or four gallons, being put into a braſs | 
pan and .made ſealding hot, by placing the pan : 
in a furnace or. veſſel of hot water, the half of it A 
is poured | into the cheeſe · tub among the cold : 
milk, and the. other half into the pan in which 
the cream had been put. The cream and the 
hot milk being intimately mixed together, the 
whole is poured, into the cheeſe-tub, which by 
this time has received a great addition, if not the 
whole of the morning's milk, warm from the 
cows. Thus the milk of the former evening. 
harmed to a certain degree by the means above f 
: mentioned, together with the cream after it has | 
| been returned as much as poſſible into the milky | , 
Rate, by being incorporated and intimately s 
blended with part of the ſcalded milk, and add- f 

ed to the milk new drawn from the cows, forms, 

—_ 2s it were, a body of fluid of the ſame nature, 
4 | | equal in quality and temperature, and to which 
rennet is applied in the uſual way. The above 
| 3 ET mentioned method of remixing, or in the dairy 
=_ . phraſe melting the cream, is, the writer has rea- 
ſon to believe, the beſt that is any where prac- 
tiſed: But it appeats extremely doubtful, whe- 
ther this method is ſo effectual for anſwering the 


n purpoſe, as to render arſe made of 


milk t 
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milk fo managed, and without the addition of 
any freſh from the cow, equal in quantity and 
quality to that made entirely of new milk, for 
that is the only proper criterion by which to 
judge. There is not perhaps one dairy- man in 
the iſland, who has hitherto made ſuch a courſe 
of experiments as to enable him to decide on 
this point with preciſ ion. 


The matter is however of conſiderable. impor- 


tance to have aſcertained, and merits. the parti- 
cular attention of the more intelligent farmers 
in the diſtricts where this ny oe ae is 1 175 
rally made. ; 


 Whey-Butter—The 1 of . 8 


; Th whey is a branch of a dairy management, 


the particulars of which muſt be both curious 


5 2. intereſting to many readers; for although 
it is adopted to a great extent in particular 1 


ſtricts x, it is by no means generally eſtabliſhed. 
The 4 people diſtinguiſh whey by two 


different names, that which ſeparates eaſily from 


the curd, they call “ green whey,” and that 
which requires preſſure to extract, they call 
i runnings, thruſtings, or white whey.” There 
are different methods of extracting the cream 


from. whey. In ſome dairies the whole whey, 


when taken fram the cheeſectuby 1 is 5 into ſkeels 


Vol. III. 1 X k + e 


» * Derbyſhire more butter is made from mo 


than from the cream of m__ or from lh TIT wy 
together, : 
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or othes veſſels, EF it remains for about twen- 
ty-four hours, when it is creamed, and the whey 
applied to the uſe of the calves, pigs, Wc. The 
cream, when ſkimmed off the whey, is put into 
a braſs pan and boiled, and afterwards ſet in jars, 
Where it remains till a ſufficient quantity for a 
churning be procured, which in large dairies hap- 
pens pv Oe, e ſometimes wise, a- 

The more common inns of . 18 
eonfiderably different from that above deſcribed. 
The green whey is put almoſt immediately from 
the cheeſe-tub into the furnace-pan, where it is 
ſcalded. When it acquires the proper degree of 
 ſcalding-heat, cold water, or fome white whey, is 
occaſionally put in; this cauſes the whey to break, 
-and throw up a thick white ſort of ſcum, ſome- 
what reſembling cream, which the dairy-maid 
keeps conftantly ſkimming off as it riſes, and 
which ſhe puts into cream jugs or jarrs, where 
it remains till the uſual time of churning. In 
the dairies where the green whey is ſcalded, the 
runnings, except a little that is kept for the pur- 
poſe of forcing the green whey, when ſcalding, 
to throw up the cream, is uſyally ſet in ſkeels or 
ars, in the ſame manner as the milk from the 
' cows; and the cream, when taken off, being 
added to that procured by ſcalding, is churned 
in the ordinary way, * 5 
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The quantity of butter procured from whey, 
it would appear, is confiderable, not leſs in two 
_ inſtances, where particular attention was beſtow- 
ed to aſcertain the fact &, than about an ounce 
and. a half from the gallona In regard to the 
quality, it is unqueſtionably inferior to that of 


butter made from the cream of milk, or from the 


milk and cream churned together, but not to 


ſuch a degree as ſtated by Mr Marſhall in his 


Rural Oeconomy of Glouceſterſhire, viz. one 
third; at leaſt in the Report of the county of 
Leiceſter, it is mentioned, that whey-butter 
4 ſells for 9 d. per pound, when other butter ſells 
« from rod. to 11d.;” and there it is alſo add- 
ed, that eigbteen cows will make abgut 17 lbs. 


'® (1602. each) of whey-butter per week —a 


_ circumſtance that certainly merits the attention 
of thoſe who are in the practice of making ei- 
a ther one-meal or two-meal n 


* 


. „ See Mr Johnſton's Account of Whey-Butter, pu- | 
bliſhed in the Appendix to the new edition of the A- 
_ gricultaral Report of Mid- Lothian, p. 60. 
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e SECTION IV. 


va Management were! y Cheeſe only is made, 


a 
* 


ALTHOUGH. in 3 of 1 dairies in ed 


where one - meal cheeſes are made, the practice 


of making whey· butter is alſo common, yet it was 


judged moſt proper to allot a ſeparate ſection to 


the deſcription of the beſt methods of making 
one- meal cheeſe; and on that account the pro- 
= of making whey-butter was included in 


the preceding part of the chapter. 


__ Glouceſter, Cheſter, Wilts, and Somerſet 1 
are the counties in Great Britain moſt noted for 
cheeſe of ſuperior quality. Large quantities are 


annually ſent from Derby, Suffolk, and ſome 
. other counties, to London, and the large trading 


and manufacturing towns; but in reſpect of cha- 


: rafter, and of general quality, the cheeſe made 


in every other part of the iſland is greatly infe- 
rior to that in any of the counties firſt above 


EL mentioned. As to Scotch eee in 
) 8 general, 


* In the <2 of Cheer 4 in the county of Somer- 


| ſet, the largeſt cheeſes in England are made. Some 


fingle cheeſes made there, and which are known by the 
name of Chedder cheeſe, weigh from one hundred 285 


2 lf to two W e beck. 
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| 3 enough has been already ſaid. In re- 


gard to cheeſe, in particular, it is only farther 
neceſſary to remark, that probably four-fifths of 


the cheeſe uſed at the tables of the higher and 
middle ranks, and in all the taverns in that coun- 
try, is the produce of Engliſh dairies. | 


In deſcribing the beſt methods of making one- 


meal cheeſe, or what 1 is nearly the ſame, of ma- 
king cheeſe from milk, whence none of the 
cream has been previouſſy extracted, it is meant 
== 10 keep chiefly in view that moſt generally a- 
dopted in Cheſhire. In cheeſe-making, as well 
as in every other branch of rural economy, va- 

_ _.. riations in management are diſcernible, not on- 
ly in the general practice of an extenſive diſtrict, 
but frequently in that of the ſame pariſh or lord- 
ſhip. Thoſe that appear of importance ſhall be 
pointed out in a manner the beſt calculated to 
enable the reader to form a correct opinion in 
regard to the beſt method to be Jet in all 


ſuch caſes... 


The following particular mall. 10 unc to 
merit every farmer's attention, who enters on the 
management of a cheeſe- making dairy : 


The beft ſefon for waking cheeſe, 7 
| . Milking... 

| —— Milk. 

— = Colouring. 


 —— Rennet. 


—_ 
1 


The 


Ny 
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| The Breaking and 8 the curd. - 
— Management of cheeſe i in the cheels- 


V 
— — Method of ſalting cheeſe. 


— Management i in the cheeſe-room. 


The beſt Seafon for making Cheeſe, is during 

thoſe months when the cows can be fed on the 
. paſtures, that is from the beginning of May till 
towards the end of September, or in favourable _ 
ſeaſons the middle of October. On many of the 

larger dairy farms, in ſeveral diſtricts, cheeſe is 
frequently made throughout the year, but that 
made during the winter months is confiderably 


inferior in quality, and much longer of becoming 


fit for ſale, or for uſe, than what is made within 
the periods above mentioned. | 
Milking. —The ordinary time of milking, in 
_ Cheſhire, during the ſummer ſeaſon, is fix o'clock 
both morning and evening, and in winter at day- 
light in the morning, and immediately before 
dark in the evening. In other diſtricts, as Wilts, 
Suffolk, &c. the people are frequently employed 
in milking by four o'clock in the morning in 
ſummer, and the buſineſs in afdairy of forty or 


115 fifty cows nearly completed, before the uſual pe- 
riod at which it commences in Cheſhire. This 


laſt is certainly the preferable practice, as when 
the cows are brought home to the fold, or farm- 
yard, which always happens where the paſtures 

a * 8 | 5 
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are within a reaſonable diſtance, and milked un- 
fettered, which is alſo commonly the caſe, the 
milking ought to. be over before the heat increaſe 

ſo much as to make the cows -reftiels and un- 
ruly. | | 
One woman is 1 | able to „de ten 
cos, and that number is uſually aſſigned to 
each. A man, either the farmer himſelf, or 


|  Jome careful perſon, attends the milking of the 
cos, for the double purpoſe of ſuperintending 


the due performance of the work, and of carry- 
ing the milk in large buckets, (into which it 
had been occaſionally emptied from the milking- 
pails), from the fold to the dairy, where it is 
poured through a ſearch into the cheeſe· tub, 
preparatory to applying the rennet. In all well 
managed dairies, particular attention is paid to 
the thoroughly milking of the cows: when this 
is omitted the cows are apt to go dry. Beſides, 


every perſon knows, that the laſt of a milking is 5 


very greatly ſuperior in gon to what is oe: 
drawn. 

Milk. —On the 8 of 10 milk, unque- 
ſtionably depends, with ordinary management, 
the goodneſs of the cheeſe. The terms one- 
meal and two-meal cheeſes have already been . 


defined. If none of the cream of the preceding 5 


nigght's milk be abſtracted, but made to incorpo- 15 
_ rate with the milk of both milkings united, by 
the proceſs formerly deſcribed, it does not occur 


3 1 to 
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to the writer, that ad lit of the Seele ede 
from the milk of laſt night, and that. of this 
morning mixed together, can be i in any mate- 


rial degree debaſed. But not only in the dairies 
in Cheſhire, but in every dairy where two-meal 


cheeſes are ns; Mp e of the cream 


is withheld, * 9d 


In regard to FE degree 48 . bn 


milk ought to poſſeſs, ſo as to be in the beſt poſ- 
ſible condition for applying the rennet, all is 


dark and uncertain, In this branch of the bu- 
ſineſs general rules are not attended to, nor can 


they become in any material degree uſeful, as a 
guide to direct the conduct of an unexperienced 


cChheeſe- maker, as the practice of almoſt every 


| particular dairy differs from that of another. 


That adopted in Cheſhire, although extremely 
indefinite, ſeems as a general rule worthy of 
conſideration, namely, that the loweſt degree of 


heat which milk ought to poſſeſs when the ren- 
net is applied, is one-half of that of milk from 


the cow; the higheſt, about twice the natural 


warmth. From this it may be inferred, that by 


the time à large dairy of cows can be milked, 
and the milk put together for the purpoſe of ar- 
tificial coagulation, the dairy-maid will not err 


materially by applying the rennet immediately 


afterwards. This rule is however very uncer- 


tain, and liable to exception, on account of the 
variation in the ſeaſons, and the —_— and 


OE | Ns _ great 
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great t chan ges that take place in the ſtate of the 
weather in che ſame ſeaſon. Accordingly; in all 
dairies remarkable for cheeſe of a ſuperior quality; 
the heat of the milk, before the rennet be applied, 
is raiſed or lowered by the addition of warm 
milk or of cold water, to that degree which, in 
the practice of the particular e » found. 
from experience the moſt eligible. ur 355 


It is furpriſing that in large datries the uſeof = 


the thermometer: is not as well known as that of 
che kKimming-diſh. To aſcertain with preciſion, 
by a Ourſe of well conducted experiments, the 
temperature moſt proper for milk to ꝓaſſeſs at 
che time the rennet is applied, could not fail to 
be greatly in favour: of the quality of the cheeſe, 
and would in all probability tend to prevent the 
cracking, bliſtering, and boving, Which ſo fre- 
quently take place in cheeſe, i in conſequence of 
| ſome wifmanagement in tie making: 
An inſtrument, called u La ctobeter; has been 
lately invented by a Mr Deas, matHematical.in- 
ſtrument · maker im Liverpool, which if found, 
on experience, to anſwer the many uſeful purgo- | 
ſes for which, in the Report of the State of 7 
griculture in the County of Lancafter, it is ſaid 
to be calculated, muſt have the effect oftetivcht-. : 
ing a great deal of ght on the whole ſyſtem of 
| Qairy- huſbandry,” and muſt be che means, in 
time, of reducing the buſineſs of butter and 
cheeſe making, which is at preſent carried on 
Vor. F nithout 
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| without /aby:eftabliſhed rule by . the ope- 


rator can be guided, to ſomething like fixed in- 
ſtrument is intend- 
ed to aſcertain the richneſa of milk, hy its ſpe- 


. cific gravity: compared with water, and by its 
degree uf warmth, (taken by a ſtandard ther- 
mometer), vn comparing its ſpecific quality with 
its warmth. By @ ſeule conſtruded fer this pur- 
poſe, may, if the principle be right, be Aiſcover- | 

ell, nbt anl the comparative quality: of the milk 


of different cows, hut alſb of that produced in 


Ty wee derer o Senses an dif- 
The — art e en 1 is 
_ id the lactometer may tw uſeful. | 
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| Hom bar the.inconvenience.of large cheeſes, in 


> WR dairies, being too rich to mature or ripen 
properly, may be prepented. by diſcovering 


G ok cattle ue . 


ood in the vinter · ſcaſon, whether c car- 
ots, turnips, pot 
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: And laſtly, In fixing a ſtandard for the ſale of 
0006 uſeful article  nevotfing to its quality, ' 


5 the vie as this inflruens, werbe with 
tha: thermometer, and by diſcovering a mean 
whereby to aſcertain the ſtrength and quality of 
the rennet, and what is neceſſary to be uſed for 

coagulating a given quantity of milk, the ma- 
nagement of a dairy, where cheeſe is made, would 
be greatix improved eſpecially if, by various 
experiments made hy expert chymiſts, the facts 

| den to be aſeertained were eſtabliſhed. - 
' + Golouring-—The colauring of cheeſe has RA 
ſo long common in the cheeſe diſtricts, that it is 

; probable theeſe of the beſt quality would be in 
a great meaſure unſalenble, if it did not poſſuſs 
the requiſite colour. The degree of colour is 
regulated chiefly by the name under which it 
is intended the cheeſs ſnould be ſold, as Glou- 
| ceſter, Cheſhire, &. The introduction of this 
practice was no doubt à ſpecies of fraud, as 
it was intended to convey an idea of rich- 
neſs which the cheeſe did nat really poſſeſs. 

This is the more evident, as it is univerſally al- 

lowed, that the leaneſt cheeſe always requires 


Proper degree of colour. The colouring of 


cheeſe is, however, now ſo common, that an in- 
tention of fraud cannot, with propriety, he aſ- 
wibed to thoſe who adopt the * 8 


The 
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The auff formerly mentioned as being uſed 


; for a ſimilar purpoſe in the butter-dairies, viz. 
Spaniſh arnetta, is the common dye uſed for 


cheeſe.” The weight of 'a guinea and a half of 
real Spaniſh arnetta is: confidered in Cheſhire 


_ ſufficient for a cheeſe of 60 lb.; and in Glou- | 
eeſter- hire an ounce is the bee eee | 


to the hundred weight. TY 5 BY Sti 
There are different e eee ths 


- arnetta, as well as of applying it. The method 
uſed in Cheſhire is, when the dye is wanted in 
the morning, to tie up the neceſſary quantity of 

pounded arnetta in ai linen rag, and to put it 
into about half a pint of hot water in the even- 
ing. In the morning, immediately before apply- 


ing the rennet, the infuſion of arnetta is pour- 


_ d into the milk, and the mixture is then well 
ſtirred about, ſo as to make the milk and the 
dye incorporate intimately together. In other 


diſtricts, it is common to rub a piece of un- 
pounded arnetta, after having been previouſly 


dipped in milk, on a ſmooth ſtone, in the ſame 


manner that paint is ground. The colouring thus 


obtained is mixed with the milk in the cheeſe- 


/ 


tub, in the manner and at the period before 


mentioned, care being taken to prevent any of 
the unredueed e of arnetta 9 . 


into the cheeſe-tub. ny 
Kennet.— Milk may be coated; or — - 


: T my a | curdled: ſtate, by the * of any 


ſort 


1 


E 


— — 


* 
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ö Fut of „ That which is moſt commonly | 
; uſed, is the maws or ſtomachs. of young calves. 

r prepared. for. the purpoſe. Theſe are denomina- | 
f ted Rennets; but in England they are provin- | 
e cially called Vells, and in Scotland Learnings. 4 
„ When the maws, which uſually contain a curd» | 
* led kind of ſubſtance, are purchaſed from the 

75 butcher, they are opened, and the curd, or thick 

e ſubſtance taken out; this having been repeated- 

d ly. waſhed. in cold water as well as the bag, it is 

n again replaced, with a conſiderable addition of 

ff ſalt, and then packed in a jar, into which is pour- 

it ed a very ſtrong brine of ſalt and water. In 

hc © many inſtances, the maws are allowed to remain 

7 in this ſtate for about twelve months before | 

r= uſing; in others, after having remained ſome 

ll time covered with the brine, they are taken out, 

* and an additional quantity of ſalt being applied, 

er they are hung up in the dairy, or ſome other | 
n- convenient place to dry, and remain in | that - 
ly ſtate till wanted for uſ. . | 1 
ne The impropriety of * final); pieces of Jae” 15 "36 
us that had been previouſly. pickled and dried in = 
e- the manner laſt mentioned, as coagulum, after | 
re infuſing them over night in a little warm water, | | 
of W although a common practice even in Cheſhire, ap- | F 
ng. pears ſo evidently improper, that it is ſurprifing | 5 3 
it ſhould be anywhere continued. The mee: 1 
ed W thods of curing, when each vell is cured ſepa- El 
wy ro ad the <agulating: powers. which one 2 
ort if way ; 5 


* 


Mey _—_ beyond ater; are ſo * that 
When an inch or two of a particular vell is de- 
| pended upon for effecting the purpoſe, the dairy- 
maicl moſt remain conſtantly in a ftate of fu- 
 Jponſe, nor is it 'pofſible that with all her atten- 
tion the proper quantity can be in common ap. 
plied; Whether' the vells neceflary for a ſeaſon 


dried, the beſt method of preparing the rennet 
bor ule, becauſe attended with the greateſt de- 
gree of certainty in regard to its being of equal 
ſtrengrh and quality, is to extrat the ſubſtance 
from” the whole at once. ITbis is frequently 
done in Cheſhire © but the writer believes no- 
"Where elle in Great Britain; the only way in the 
- Uther cheeſe· diſtricts being to uſe rennet extrac- 
ted from one or two vells only. "The beſt mode 
of pi eparing rennet adopted in Cheſhire, is to 
. the vells into an open veſſel; and to pour in 
two or three pints of ſpring- water for each, ac- 


cording to the number. In this ſtate they are 


| allowed to ſtand about twenty-four hours. The 


vells are then taken out, and put into other veſ- 


ſels, with about half the quantity of water. 
They are then allowed to remain for a like pe- 
tied, when being taken out and thrown aſide, as 


no longer of uſe, and the firſt and ſecond infuſion 


being mixed together, and ſtrained through a 


eve into a jar or other veſſel, a conſiderable 
quantity of ſalt is added. "This" 1 8 88 is then 


e kept in brine, or pictled-and- afterwards 
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St.for uſe, and requires no after management 


beyond that of taking off the ſeum that uſually 
riſes to the top, aod of adding a little ſalt when 
that already in the jar is nearly: diſſolvyed. ht 


bout half a pint of this preparation, wine meas» 
ſure, is ſufficient for coagulating that quantity 
of milk which will make ſixty pbunds of cheeſe; 
No general rule having yet been- eſtabliſhed, 


wheteby! to determine, either the quantity af 


rennet ta be applied. or the proper temperature 


of the milk at the period of application, it can 
only be ſtated; that each dairy-maid is obliged 


to-exerciſe her ow diſoretion, atuording to the 
exiſting eireumſtances, in regulating her con 


duct in this reſpect. But although practice is 
the only means by which ſhe can acqvire a pro- 
per knowledge of this branch of the buſineſt, 
yet the con ſequenaes of proper or ĩmproper con: 


duct are well kroun in every cheeſe-dairy. 
When the coagulation is accelerated or retarded 
beyond the proper time, (which in making a 
bd lb. cheeſe is reckoned an hour and à half), 


either by giving tod much or too little rennet, 


or by applying it when the milk is too hot Ur 
too cold, not only the quantity of the curd is 


diminiſhed, but the quality in either caſe mate- 


rially affected. In the former caſe, it is of a 


tough gluey texture; in the latter, too tender. 


After the rennet has been applied, the milk- tub 
1 Wen over which is laid a 
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nen cloch; andihaving Mund the: uſual time, 
_ the dairy-maid; en finding chat the coagulation 


is completed: ſets to work, with her aſſiſtants, to 
feparate Abf. depp ae e nb 
generally called 7 ine T0864 


Brain and 3 eee | 


the buſineſt of breaking the Curd may appear, 
and uniform as on˙&i would expect the method to 
be, yet there are few particulars in the whole 
art of cheeſe · making wherein ſo great difference 


is obſervable in practice. In ſome dairies, 
ithe curd ie at firſt broken or cut in various 


directions with a cheeſel knife, an inſtrument 
made for the purpoſe, and uſed with a view of 


making the whey ſeparate eaſily, and without 


carrying off with ĩt any richneſs from the ourd. 
After theſe firſt incifions, ſome time is allowed 
for the-broken ourd to ſubſide. The knife is 


then again uſed, and more freely than before; 
and while the dairy-maid ſtirs up the unbroken 
 £urd from the bottom with the ſkimming - diſh 


in one hand, ſnhe cuts the larger pieces of curd 


5 with the knife, which ſhe: holds in the other, 
Having thusi thoroughly broken the curd, and 
allowed ſome time for its ſabfiding, ſne then be- 
gins to take off the whey with the ſkimming- 


diſh. In other dairies, not leſs celebrated for 
good cheeſe, the ſkimming : diſh only is uſed in 


breaking the eurd; and in order to facilitate 
the operation: of e the whey from the 


1 2 22 6 | d | curd, 
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curd, ſome of the whey that firſt riſes to the 


top is ſkimmed off, and being either heated or = 


and the required confiſtence of the curd, is 
again returned into the cheeſe-tub, and after re- 
maining 4 little time, the whole 1 is laded off in 


the uſual manner. 
All the whey that can a. extracted without 


preſſure having been removed, and the cheeſe- 
tub being raiſed at one ſide, the curd is collect - 
ed into a maſs, and at firſt preſſed with the back 


of the ſkimming-diſn. When no more whey 


can he diſcharged by this means, others more vio- 
lent are adopted; the curd is, in many caſes, cut 
with the cheeſe-knife to give vent to the whey, 


and is then preſſed as hard as poſſihle with the 


hands; in others, a en weight is fre. 


quently applied. 


The card having hae, in- a great meaſure le- - 
parated from the whey, it is put into two or 
three pans, or other veſſels, and the dairy-maid 


and her aſſiſtants break it with their hands as 
fine as poſſible; in the courſe of doing which, 


à proper quantity of ſalt, (for the weight r 
meaſure is ſcarcely in any inſtance aſcertained), 


1s ſcattered over the curd and intimately mixed 


therewith * *, When i it is Dake ken, ruh- 
Vor, III. e „ bed. 


— method wall pad! in Glow 
r ſire, Mogi the curd is e 
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| bed and falted, a cloth is ſpread over ch6-cheeſs- 
vat, in Scotland called the Cheſſel, and the bro- 
ken curd being packed into it, and covered up 
with the cloth, a board is laid over the vat, and : 
a weight, grefit in proportion to the quantity of 
curd, placed upon it, by which means the re- 
maiining whey is preſſed out. Where the cheeſes 
| uſually made are of à large fize, as in Cheſhire, 
| the dairy-maid thruſts a number of iron ſkewers 
(through holes made i in the fide of the vat, for 
the purpoſe; ) into the curd in various directions. 
Theſe being withdrawn, the openings made by 
them ſerve as ſo many drains for permitting the 
: whey to run off. When the whey; in place of 
running freely, which it does at firſt, only falls 
in drops, the weight is removed, and the curd 
rebroken, and being again put into the vat, is 
managed in the manner now deſcribed, and re- 
8 peated while, by ufing ſuch means, a drop of 
Whey wo an ry ger ; ng e being now al- 
VVVVVVVUV A390 7 12662 -GOR 
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1 it 15 s again 3 . op 1 when 
It is ſcalded, by popring over the broken curd a pauiful 
of hot water, or of whey, or of whey and water mix- 
ed. After the ſcalding water or whey i is applied, the 
Whole i is briſkly ſtirred, and being allowed to ſtand for 
ſome time for the curd to ſertle at the bottom of the tub, 
the ſcalding materials are ſkimmed or poured off, and 
the curd being prefled as before, ſo that no more whey 
Fan be extracted by ſuch means as were formerly uſed, 
it ia * into the 88 and preſſed in the n way. 


N 
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oſt entirely freed from the whey,1 is again pen | 


n the vat, a clean cloth having been previouſly 
ſpread for the purpoſe of receiving and inclofing 
it. The curd now takes the form at leaſt of 
_ cheeſe, and the coyer of the vat being laid a. | 


it is placed in the cheeſe- preſs. 

Management of Cheeſe in the Cheeſe-Preſe.— — 
Wnen the vat is properly placed in the preſo, 
the ordinary degree of preſſure is applied, which 
is more or leſs according to the ſizes of the 


| cheeſes uſually made. At all large dairies, there 
are two or three preſſes, all varying in reſpect to 


weight or preſſure. As ſoon as the vat is placed 


in the preſs, and the weight applied, ſkewers 
are again thruſt in through the holes in the ſide 
of the vat; this is done repeatedly during the 
firſt day the vat is in the preſs, From the time 
the vat is firſt placed in the preſs, till it is again 
taken out, does not, in ordinary caſes, exceed 
two or three hours. When taken out, the-cheeſe 


is put into a veſſel with hot whey, with a vier 


of hardening its, coat or ſkin, where it ſtands 
for an hour or two; it is then taken out, wiped . 
dry, and after having remained ſome time to 
cool, it is covered with a clean dry cloth, and 


the vat being wiped dry, and the cheeſe re- 


placed, it is again put into the preſs. In the 
evening, ſuppoſing the cheeſe to have been made 


in the morning, which is the uſual time, it is 
. taken out of the vat, and another dry 
5 | | | cloth 
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| Tock being applied, it is turned and replaced, 
what was formerly the upper becoming now the 
under fide. In this manner, it is taken out, 
wrapped in clean cloths, and turned in the vat 
twice 2-day, for two * when 1 it is Ginn re- 
moved. 
The Methed of ſalting Cal the next par- 
ticular of management in the order of deſcrip- 
tion. The cheeſe, on being for the- laſt time 
taken out of the vat, is carried to the ſalting 
houſe, and placed in the vat in a tub filled to a 
_ confiderable depth with brine, in which it ſtands 
for ſeveral days, being regularly turned once 
at leaſt every day. The vat is then removed 
from the brine-tub, and the cheeſe being taken 
out, is placed on the ſaking bench, where it 
. ſtands for eight or ten days, ſalt being carefully 
rubbed over the whole every day during that 
period. When the cheeſe is of a large fize, it 
is commonly ſurrounded with a wooden hoop, 
or fillet of cleth, to prevent renting. ' After it 
is ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently ſalted, it is. waſhed 
in warm water or whey, and when well dried 
with a cloth, is placed on what is called the 
drying bench, where it remains a like period 
before it is removed to the keeping houſe or 
cheeſe chamber. In ſome dairies, the new cheeſes 
are not put in brine, but kept in the vats on 
the ſalting benches; and after being rubbed 


4 with falt, and turned in the yats daily for a 


week 
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week or ten days, the vats are removed, and the 
cheeſes managed in the manner above men- 
tioned. In ſeveral other dairies, again, the 
cheeſes are ſalted while the operation of preſ- 
fing is performing. At every time they are taken 
out of the preſs for the purpoſe of being turned 
in the vats, they are well rubbed with ſalt, 
which for ſmall thin cheeſes, ſuchgas are com- 
monly made in Wilts and Glouceſter ſhires, is 
found to be ſufficient; and therefore, when ta- 


ken for the laſt time from the preſs, in place of 


any more ſalt being applied, they are ſet at once 
on the drying benches. In ſhort, the practice 
of immerging new made cheeſe in brine is only 
adopted when they are of ſo large a ſize, that 
rubbing ſalt on the outſide would not be ſuffi- 
cient for anſwering the intended purpoſe. 
Management in the Cheeſe-room.—When the 
cheeſes are properly ſalted, and have acquired a 
competent degree of dryneſs, they are carried 
| from the ſalting place to the cheeſe-room, or 
| ſtore-houſe; where, after being ſmeared with 
UP they are laid on the floor, or on 

ſhelves erected for the purpeſe. For the firſt 
ten days: or a fortnight after they are placed in 
the ftore-room, they are pretty ſmartly rubbed - 
every day, and the ſmearing with butter repeat- 
ed; and although after that period it is only 
neceſſary to rub them two or three times a-week, 
1225 _ and be turned every day while in 
due 


te dairy-man's poſſeſſion, which is longer or 
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| ſhorter according to the ſeaſon of the year, and 
the demand at the principal markets. 
The produce of a dairy of cows where the 
milk is converted into cheeſe, is very variouſly 
ſtated. In ſome diſtricts, two hundred weight 
and a half from each cow, whether a good or 
bad milker, if at all 1 in milk, is conſidered a good 


return. 


In others, the average runs as high as 


| three; ; and in the county of Wilts in particu- 


lar, from three and A half to four i is the uſual 
quantity. 
From accurate 1 made 1 Mr Mar- 


wall, theſe ſeveral times repeated, he found, : 


that in Glouceſterſhire about fifteen gallons of 
milk were requiſite for making little more than 


eleven pounds of two-meal cheeſe, and that one 


gallon of new milk produced a pound of curd. 
It is the general opinion of dairy-farmers, that 


the produce of from two and a half to three and 
2 half acres, is neceſſary to maintain a cow all 


the year round. Taking, therefore, the medi- 


um of the three Averages of cheeſe above men- 


tioned, (amounting to 355 Ib. from each cow), 
the quantity of cheeſe by the acre is 118 lb. 
Every calculation of this kind, muſt be admitted 
to be extremely vague and uncertain. The cor- 
rectneſs of the one now ſtated is, however, to a 
confiderable degree, confirmed by Sir William 


98 8 + in regard to the quantity of 


* 
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milk which he ſuppoſed the cows in Ireland 
yielded in the year *, viz. for ninety days three 
gallons, for other ninety days one gallon, for the 
next ninety days a quarter of a gallon; and for 
the remainder of the year none; making in all 
three hundred and eighty-four gallons ; which, 
conſidering that in every dairy a certain ſhare 
of cream is abſtracted before the milk is put into 
the cheeſe-tub, may be ſuppoſed, when con- 
yerted into one meal, or two- meal cheeſe, to. 
make little more or leſs than 35 5 1b. ; as above 
ſtated. . Dy 
In addition to the cevebiling account, which 
it is believed, is a pretty accurate ſtatement of 
the method adopted for making cheeſe in ſome of 
the beſt managed dairies in the iſland, the read- 
er will not be diſpleaſed to find ſubjoined di- 
rections for making two ſorts of cheeſe not com- 
mon, vix. Parmeſan and Stilton; the one in 
great repute over Europe in general, and the 5 
* in Great Britain e e : 


7 


brsenwrion! of the Method of maln 
PARMESAN CHEESE, as practiſed by SIGNIOR 
Moscnarx, near Milan in Italy. 


| 1 6 At ten o'clock i inthe 1 morning, five brents 3 
| *a a half of milk, ; each bran! about forty-eight 


66 quarts, 


„Sir William ray, ' Talc Annan of Ireland, ; 
* Sth and $2. 8 55 
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= BS * Was put into a large copper, which 


| turned on a crane, over a flow wood fire, made 1 1 
1 about two feet below the ſurface of the ground; Ng 
| the milk was ſtirred from time to time; and 5 in 
b % about eleven o'clock, when juſt luke warm, or bY 
« conſiderably under a blood-heat, a ball of ren- by 

„ net as big as à large walnut, was ſqueeſed 422 

_ «through a Are into the milk, which was kept MW +52: 

_ << ftirring.- By'the help of the crane the copper "of 

was turned from over the fire, and let ſtand | 2 

| « till: a few minutes paſt twelve; at which-time | 8 

TRE... the rennet h daffi jently operated. It was 55 


and left to ftand a ſhort time. 
Part of the whey was then taken out, and the . 
© Hopper again turned over à fire ſufficiently / & 
_ _ «briſk give a trongiſh heat, but below that MW + 
of boiling. A quarter of an eunce of ſaffern delet 


ens put in to give it a little colour ; but not Wis 
2 ſo unnaturally high as ſome (cheeſes in Eng- Shi? 
3 land are coloured; and it was well ſtirred from . of 
time to time. The dairy- man frequently felt J Fr 


bh at Sher curd, When the ſmall, and as it were the of 

ranulated parts felt rather firm, which was in 

4 3 an hour and a half, the copper was ta- ache 
ken from the fire, and the curd leſt to fall 1 
_— to the bottom. Part of the whey was taken 
A out and the curd brought up in a coarſe cloth, 

K 66 hanging together in a tough ſtate. | 
lt was put into an hoop, and about an nalf 
95 * hundred. might. om ren * for about an 
2 ans 7 


— 
* 


66 
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2 hour; 5 after. which the cloth, „Wag Wy off 555 
«and 70 cheeſe ph: on.;a.; ſhelf in the ſama | 
« * hoo + the end of tw, or from that to three 
des, it, is ſprinkled, all oyerg with ſalt; the 
5 55 is repeated every. ſecand. day for about. | 
« forty, or forty-five days, after, whigh.os further 
4 * attention. ig required, Whilſt ſalting. they gæ- 
* nerally place two, cheeſes, qne Apohranpther; 
in which ſtate they arg ſaid: to dale th. alt 


Gon | fer ng olle! SHA ens 


ok Rf RAR nd again; NM antathe. per, 
Land g, ſecond. ſort af chile Els made; and after- 
6 "made even a third &. APE : Y3114409 © 


The cream-cheeſe, 21 genera rally known by the 
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+ Stilton is a ſmall village in Huntingdonſhire. The 
pariſh is in the open-field tate; the ſoil of a very indif- 
ferent quality; and neither the a eee 
in fuch order, as to merit commendation. 
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of courſe” 4 very great thoroughifare 3 and this 


landlord's cheeſe being ſuperior to any that his 


gueſts ever taſted before, fcarcely a traveller with 


” money in His pocket paſſed through, that did 
not purchaſe one or two. The character of this 
ſort of cheeſe having been 'by this means gene- 
rally eſtabliſbed, and Stilton being for à long time 

the only market at which they cbürd be pur- 


chaſcd, they beeameknown'by the name of Stil- 
ton cheeſe.— The following is the method of 


making chem, d Prakrfec fn Leiceterſhite, and 


as deſetibed iti the 1 _ of that 
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be eee on” Dairy Huſbandry the 
een wh ES _ Sen e 


of all the bra of dairy-bubandry 


above deſcribed, are.upon the whole moſt profi- 


table, is of. little moment to have determined. 


Some of them can only be carried on with ad- 5 


vantage, Where the fituation of the farm is pe- 
cyliarly favourable in regard to market ; while 
the others, (if the butter be ſalted, and Ln” 
an article of .commerce, as it generally does), 
may be eſtabliſhed i in any county in the iſland. 

Which of the two great branches, butter 


or cheeſe, when the dairies are under ſimi- : 
| lar good management, returns moſt profit to the 


farmer, ſeems, upon the whole, a very doubtful 
point. The valuable part of the milk is in ei- 
ther caſe completely extracted; but although the 
produce ſells at very different prices, the value 
as ſtated in the appendix to the Agricultural Re- 
port of Mid- Lothian, is very much on a par, 
amounting, whether of butter and butter. milk, 
or of cheeſe and whey, to very. nearly fourpence 


halfpenny for the gallon of milk. This, at Sir 
William Petty” s calculation of the average quan- | 


tity of a cow's milk by the T as before ſtated, 
makes 
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makes the groſs value of the milk of an ordinary 
cow, when managed in a proper manner, a- 


- 
— 


a general medium, the writer, from various cal. 
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below what ought to be ſtate. 

h The number of cows kept on 1 of an or- 
dinary ſize in England, where butter and cheeſe 
are made for ſale, that is, on ſuch as may be 


N . amounts to two hundred. 5 
15 When ſuch numbers as theſe are Waenltiened, 


— 


in the poſſeſſion of a farmer in that kingdom. 


remarkable for making good cheeſe, and that 
there is only one in Scotland in any degree 
noted for excellency in that art, may to ſome 
appear remarkable. The Scotch farmers, it is 


ledge, nor in enterprize; nor ate the paſtures 


hand, where the ett. cheeſes are 1 as to 
e create 


Be. 


Ex mount to L. 7, 4s. per annum; a ſum which, as 


culations, is ſatisſied, craſs end nor 


properly denominated dairy- farms, is from twen- 
ty to thirty, or forty. On dairy-farms called 
1 large, the number increaſes from upwards of 
forty or fifty to above a hundred; and there is 
an inſtance or two in Someretibire, where it 


_ dairy-huſbandry, as practiſed in Scotland, ſinks 
into infignificance.z there being comparatively 
very few inſtances where above ten -or twelve 
cos. that are uſeful for the dairy, are to be found 


Why ſo many diſtricts in England ſhould be 


well known, are not deficient in general know- 


in that country ſo much inferior to thofe in Eng- 


« 
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krebte ſuch 1a ene in the quality. The 
licheſt paſtures, in England, are not the beſt oh 


which to eſtabliſh cheeſe· dairies. On the con- 


trary, it is univerſally: acknowledged, that the 
beſt cheeſe is in common made from POO 

wes and comparatively unproductive lands. 
That being the caſe, it might be difficult to 
account for the almoſt total neglect of the eſta- 
bliſhment of dairies for making cheeſe in Scot- 


land, were it not known, that the demand for 


that article is not in that country ſo confider- 


. as to induce farmers of opulence and full | 


to devote their attention to that object. 
The peaſuntry and labouring people, enn 
Ay lire in general much better than they did 


* 


formerly, have not as yet, like that claſs of peo- 
ple i in England, got into the uſe of cheeſe as a 
general article of food; till that happen, the 


$ demand can never. belome: conſiderable ;' and 


without a demand, it is in vain to ppels that 


en will give up ſuch branches of huſpandry 


s afford them ſuitable returns for their labour 
and expence, for others which, under the exiſt- 
ing circuniſtances, "cannot Rugs be a ar 


& productive. 


The maden of a ch it will oy 
| be inferred from the preceding account, is a 


buſinefs' in which no perſon ought to engage, 


 vho is not capable of beſtowing the moſt mi- 
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nute attention to every particular connected 
therewith ; as without that becomes à fixed and 
eſtabliſned principle in the farmer's mind, the 


chance that ſucceſs will attend the undertaking 
is at beſt but precarious and uncertain. 


Beſides the particulars neceſſary to be attend - 
ed to in the management of a dairy, and which 
have already been taken notice of in the courſe 
of the preceding detail, ſome others, in regard 


eſpecially to the management of the cows, na- 
turally fall under nen e how. 


ever, may be ſhortly, ſtatet. . 
If, as there is every mn, to believe, ow cows 


' that-give the greateſt quantity. ef milk are not 


always the moſt profitable for the dairy, it ought. 


to become more the ſtudy of the dairy-man to 
purchaſe cows famous for the quality rather than 
the quantity of milk they yield, If the milk of 
à cow that gives ſix gallons in the day produce 
as much butter or cheeſe as that of another 
which gives eight, it is evident, as hinted before, 
that the groſs value is the ſame, while the fourth 


of the labour, a material article, is ſaved. 


It is of great conſequence to the produce of a 
dairy, that the cows ſhould not drop their calves 


too early in the ſeaſon. When that happens, 


Z 7 fall off in the quantity of milk at the pe- 
riod. (autumn) when, owing to its ſuperior rich- 
nels, it is more valuable than at any other. From 
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the end of Marek to the end of April, is the beſt 
time that à c can' drop her calf; ſhe ſoon gets 
into good! condition on the early graſs, and will 
yield. a greater quantity of milk in the courſe 
of the ſeuſon, than thoſe that calve either coh- 
ſiderably earlier or later. aden GOO! * 
In the management of cows in ſummer, there 
is a ſameneſs everywhere prevalent. They are 
kept on the oldeſt paſtures on the farm. When 
theſe are at a diſtance from the farm-houſes, they 
are milked on the paſtures; but otherwiſe they are 
brought home morning and evening for that 
purpoſe. In winter the dry cows, that is, ſuch 
as do not give milk, are fed on ſtraw in the 
firaw-yard ; while thoſe that are in milk, or are 
near calving, are kept in ſome incloſed paſture, 
or in ſheds erected for the purpoſe, and main 
| tuined chiefiy on hay. Where turnips, cabbages 
or potatoes, are cultivated on a large ſcalghe 
milch-cows have a daily and regular allowance of 
one or other of theſe ſorts of food during the 
winter and ſpring months. Potatoes in particu- 
lar, are admirable food for cows; as, while they 
tend to keep them in good condition, the quan- 
tity of milk is generally abundant and of good 
quality, both in reſpect to richneſs and flavour. 

In ſhort, the dairy- farmer, in every part of the 
Hand, will find it for his intereſt to be attentive to 
feeding 
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re his cows, eſpecially thoſe that are in 
milk; for, according to an 3 
of —— give gall — un or in her 
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ley, of titles and lions rampant, and 
« procl eagles in fields d'or or d' argent: But 
if heraldry were guided by reaſon, a plough 
in a field arable would be the moſt noble and 
« ancient arms.” Were that the caſe, the far- 
mer, Who by incloſing, draining, aud other 
means, had converted the greateſt extent of land 
from a waſte and unproductive ſtate, to the uſe- 
ful purpoſes of cultivation and paſturage, would 
be nin n 5 ere e honeutwof the 
"Rae en ani 
Be he as i may, *. will 55 teeth al. | 
lowed, that by incloſing and draining, and 
means ſueh as theſe, the real riches of a ſtate can 
be moſt effectually increaſed. By theſe only 
eam a ſolid foundation be laid for improvements 
in ee bee n the breeds of _ different 
en 11. un woll Qro:iigt 56 e, d eciet 
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ſpecies of live- ſtock; for the ment of ma- 


nufactures and commerce; and for the ſupport 
of an increaſed population. That man, therefore, 


who is aiding in effecting theſe great nation- 


al improvements, will be confidered by the cool 


and diſpaſſionate reaſoner, as a more uſeful and 


valuable member of the community, than him 


who conquers and who deſolates provinces. 
Had not the lands of theſe kingdoms been 


-partially incloſed, drained and improved, what 
at this day would have been the ſtate of agri- 


culture, manufactures, commerce and popula- 
tion? The anxious inquirer in either kingdom 


may ſatisfy himſelf, without being obliged to 
| have recourſe to the inhabitants of the other 


for information. Let the Engliſhman: aſcertain 


the entent and value of the produce of an 
incloſed pariſh, beyond that of one ſimilar in 


ſoil and ſituation, cultivated in the open-field 


ſtate;; and let the Scotehman examine to what 


degree the general | management of a well im- 
proved farm exceeds, in reſpect to national, 
as well as private emolument, one where the 
ancient ſyſtem of infield and outfield remains eſta- 
bliſhed; having done ſo, they may reſpectively 
form ſome idea of the advantages that have re- 
ſulted from ſo many intelligent men in the for- 
mer, as well as in the preſent times, having de- 
voted their time, their capital, and their atten- 
tion, to the i improvement of the ſoil. Then, al- 
005 ward mo be ſatisfied, how much it is the in- 

Giipenſable 


ext 
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1 liſpenſable: duty of the executive governments 


of this, and of every other country, to encourage, 
as far as ini their power, the uſe of ſuch means as 


are beſt calculated to lay that only foundation 


(improved agriculture) on which che ſuperſtruc- 

ture of manufactures; commerce, and 7 ens 

population, can be erected with propriety." 
Practical experience is beyond all doubt the 


beſt teacher ; but! it. does not thence follow, that 
à farmer, hs is about to undertake the im- 
| ptovement of a farm, cannot acquire uſeful in- 


formation from the communications of others. 
Although the knowledge which he derives in 


conſequetice of practice muft be more uſeful to 
| como to others, in io far as it is of a lo- 


cal nature yet the advantage which 4 farmer 


poſſeſſes, Ie is acquainted with the practice of 


other diſtricts, over him, who, becauſe he knows 


no better, continues to trudge in the old deaten N 


track of his forefathers, muſt at once be obvious: 
Could it be ſuppoſed, that the periifil of a de- 
tailed-account of the practice of particular indi- 


quenee of the great ſucceſs attending their va- 


rious operations of draining, ihclofing, Vc. would 


not be beneficial to others; it would follow, that 


| every improving farmer muſt chalk out. a line 
| of conduct for himſelf; the expence, labour, 
and length of time neceſſary for improving an 
extenſive farm being fo great, that the inſtances Z 
are 
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are xare, where the - fame: perſon, engages. ie 


than once in undertakings. of this nature, 


Few men can of themſelves, and from 3 
only, acquire that degree of knowledge, even in 
the courſe of f a long life, which they may become 

poſſeſſed of by comparing the practices of differ- 


1 = diſtricts... By doing this, they may, with a 

| due attention to the particular circumſtances in 

which, they are individually placed, reſpecting 
= ſoil, climate, Ec. form a xule whereby, on more 

| eſtabliſhed. principles, to regulate their own. It 


Was, formerly hinted, how much it would be in 


 favaur of the agriculture of theſe kingdoms, were 


the;, more. uſeful practices of particular diſtricts 
made generally known, in, others. Nothing 


would fo. efſectually do away. the rooted, preju- 


dice in WT; of, ancient cuſtoms, ſo preyalent, 
L 775 * an: ranks 


: ONE of 8 3 Als e ſhall 
be better enabled to judge, it will alſo be led na- 


turally to decide, with mofe impartiality, in con- 
ſequence | of. its becoming gradually leſs fettered 


by the predilection, y which in its ſtate of igno- 


rance it poſſeſſed, for, what it was; habituated to 
[ie eng, practices ſuperior, to every. other., 8 


Conſidering the means by which, lands may 


190 


| be improved. 8 one of the mot important ſub- 
85 FR RA, with Miri and. being. ful- 
5 ly 


Es 


— 


i ſatisfied, that farmers in panicular diſtricts 
may derive great advantage from a knowledge 
of the practices adopted in others, the writer 
ſhall, uſe his endeavours to deſeribe, as perſpi- 
euouſly as poſſible, the benefit that may be ex- 


pected to reſult from adopting all or any of the 


means of improvement above ſuggeſted. He 


ſhall alſo point out minutely the different ways 


in which lands are incloſed, drained, flooded, 
Sc. in theſe kingdoms ; ; ſo that the unexperien- 


ced farmer, it is hoped, will be enabled to derive 
ſome eee from a nnn of the: "ng 
pages. $0214 ©] | 1 


„Lands chat W W dne ene dale | 
"vated, are often not only encumbered with 


weeds, but frequently with ſtones, furze, e. 
which require to be removed, before new and 


better methods of management can be adopted 
with ſucceſs. Before a field can be incloſed and 


drained, the ridges ſtraightened. and levelled, 


and the ſoil well cultivated, and completely freed | 


from weeds, the improving farmer will find it 
neceſſary to remove the large ſtones, and the 


buſhes of furze; broom, brambles, Ge. where | 
they abound, in order to give full effect to the 
operations of the plough and the harrow, and of 


courſe theſe objects will firſt attract his attention. 
Of theſe impediments to good cultivation, 


large ſtones, when partly or wholly covered by 
the ſoil, but not to ſuch a depth as to allow the. 


mug | 
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= aldlaghico.gad: over "Api ans} this molt aifficule 
daa expenſive ta remove. When theſe abound, 
which is frequently the caſe in elevated diſtricts, 
= particularly: in the) Highlands af Scotland &, the 
eexpence of improving: a farm is greatly augment- 
SS  <d, and the GN h W hodeks e 
than troubleſom e. 0 
The uſual method ene land. of lis 
: FRG is by boring, and afterwards blowing 
them to pieces by nieans of gunpowder: | Theſe 
operations ate performed by people who are 
bred to the buſineſs, and who contract at a cer - 
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hardneſs of the ſtone, and whether the gunpow- 
der be furniſhed by the employer or the operator. 


6  A-penny the inch is the common price when the 
| 


employer furniſhes the gunpowder. ' The bore, 
which is about an inch in diameter, and from 
ſix to ten or fixteen in depth, in proportion to 
the fize of the ſtone, is made by ſtriking an iron 


N Aa Ne OR hammer, againſt one 


5 . 


. my 


Ya ” * In the. Highland bs 2 of Perth and 


more rem arkable i in general | for indolence than activity, 
it is the common practice for the plough-boy to take 
hold of the horſes bridles or halters, and, walking back- 
- wards, to guide the plough round the large ſtones. This 
he does with as mueh care and ſtudied attention, as ever 
a rocks. 


n 
\ © 


tain rate per inch, according to the nature and 


RF Aberdeen, where the teams are weak, and the farmers 
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x particular part of the 1 whereby a certain 
portion of it is levigated, or reduced to a powdery 
ſubſtance, at every ſtroke; and by applying now 
and then a ſmall quantity af water, the operation 


is greatly facilitated. The bore having been made 


to the ſuppoſed requiſite. depth, the borer, after 
having taken out all the powdery ſubſtance, fills 
the bore to a certain depth with gunpowder; and 


having put down a ſmall. icon rod, which being 
afterwards withdrawn, leaves an opening that 


anſwers the purpoſe of a touch-hole, he fills the 
remaining part of the bore with chips of ſtone, 
which he rams in as hard as; poflible. with the 
rod and hammer. The ſmall iron rod being 


then withdrawn, and gunpowder, poured into the . 


hole, and a little ſpread on the top, he places a 
piece of match i in ſuch a poſition, as when near- 


ly burnt out will ſet fire to the powder on the 


top; and having lighted it, he makes his eſcape 
to a 1 diſtance before ; the. eee take 
place. e 

The ſtone, Which: 10 . means is Os eafily 
portable, is chiefly uſed, when there are great 


numbers on a field, in building fences, and the _ 


ſmaller pieces in forming drains. When thus 
applied, although the expence is much greater 


than that attending the ordinary mode of quar- 


rying ſtone, yet, conſidering the double pur- 


| Poſe that is anſwered, viz. clearing the field, and 


furniſhing materials for incloſing and draining, it 
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5 tual 10 5 a great eaſes, i it me 


rde fon me time; it does“ not been, that way 
| other better, or leſs expetfive” method could be 
adopted for clearing a field of theſe incumber- 
ances. It frequently, however, happens, that 
the removal of large ſtones is "neceſſary, while 
none of the other purpoſes can” be "anſwered | 


thereby. In ſuch caſvs, the expence of clearing 


a field becomes much more confiderable:* To 
Farmers fo ſituated, it may not be improper to re- 
commend à machine mentioned, although not 


accurately deſeribed, in the Scots Farmer, Vol. i. 


pi. 197. which, if uſed, would on many occaſions 
fave both the tedious labour of boring, and tlie 


erpence of gunpowder: It is nothing elſe than 


applying the lever, the uſe of which, in moving 


dead weights, is 5 Netty well known to every com- 


mom mechanic and labourer. "The lever is ſup. 


ported by three poſts ſet in a triangulat form, in 
the manner uſed for banging a balance - or ſteel: 
_ yard, when hay or other bulky articles are 
weighed. Ropes or chains bein ng put round the 


fone, and afterwards made faſt y a "hook to one 
end of the lever, the ſtrength of two or three 


men is applied to the other. The ſtone being 
by this means ſuſpended, the ſledge or carriage 
is drawn under it, when it is lowered and placed 
on the carriage with great eaſe and expedition. | 
The ſimplicity of this contrivance cannot be ex- 


ceeded; and as it muſt neceſſarily prove effec- 
rit the 1 
ing 
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ing man! 8 attention; The writer has on ma- 


ny occaſions ſeen five or ſix men employed far 
an hour or two in carting a large unwieldy tone, 

which, had the lever been applied in the man- 
ner above mentioned, might have been done in 


much ſhorter time, and with fewer hands. 


— 


| There is fill another method uſed in various 


parts of both kingdoms for removing large ſtones, 


when they are ſo ſituated as to obftruct che 
| plough;; that is, by digging pits and ſinking 


them. This is fo flovenly a way af doing the 
buſineſs, as ought not to be recommended. Be- 
ſides the expence, which is conſderable, it is al- 
ſo often attended with another bad conſequence, 
that of mixing the ſoil with perhaps the worſt 
fort of ſubſoil, by which the e 155 the 1 
mer is greatly ipjured. _ | 
Furze, broom, brambles, &e. are ſhrubs ther 
grow naturally on almoſt all the unimproved 
lands in theſe kingdoms, and to ſuch a degree; in 
many places, as renders it very trubleſome and 
expenſive to extirpate them. The common me- 
thod is to grub them up with the hoe or mat- 
took. This is done with more or leſs attention, 
according to the means intended to be after- 
wards uſed for reducing the lands to a proper 
ſtate of cultivation. When it is propoſed to 
fallow the field, the largeſt of the roots only are 


grubbed up; and when that is done, it is 


ploughed with a plough drawn by four or ſix 
af So IE 8 ſtrong . 
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ſtrong oxen or horſes: The greateſt part of the 
remaining roots are torn up by the firſt plough- 


ng, and the buſineſs completely effected by croſs- 
ploughing the field on the next occafion. The 


furze, broom, &c. are commonly carried off for 
fuel; and the ſmall roots being colleQed toge- 
ther in heaps, are conſumed to aſhes on the field. 
In many parts. of England, the uſual means 


| adopted for bringing waſte, or hitherto unculti- 


vated lands into tillage, is by paring and burn- 
ing the ſod. | Where theſe ſhrubs grow on com- 


mons, or waſtes that are propoſed to be improved 


in this way, the roots muſt be grubbed up with 
more attention than is neceſſary in the former 
caſe, otherwiſe the paring —_ cannot be uſed 
with effed. 

In either caſe, whos en or Wenden are FORM 
and cloſe, and when they grow in a country 


where fuel is ſo plenty that they are unſaleable 


for that purpoſe, it would reduce the expence 


of grubbing, and greatly leſſen the labourer's 
trouble, to ſet fire to them before hand; and as 
_ froſt has a very great effect in withering theſe 


ſhrubs and in rendering them more combuſt- 


üble, the beſt ſeaſon for burning them before 
. _ grubbing is during a ſevere froſt in winter. 
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TN Engiand-there a are N to ee en which 
the Legiſlature only can remove, but which, 
being never in any caſe done, without loading 
| the proprietors with an unmeaning uſeleſs ex- 

pence, this ſpecies of improvement, important aas 
it certainly is, goes on in many parts of that 
: kingdom but very ſlowly. In Scotland, although 
e 
e 


every proprietor is at perfect freedom to incloſe 
and improve his eſtate in the way which he con- 

„ MW fiders likely to prove moſt beneficial, provided 
e yet, in the northern diviſion of the country, in- 
. cloſing is leſs thought of, except on the farms 
© poſſeſſed by! the Proprietors, than in en other 
part of the iſland. Gas. 361 10 4 . 24 40 
The advantages reſulting from anche une 0, 
great and numerous, and at the ſame time ſo evi- 
P. dent, that it has been long matter of Wage to 
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85 $66 ur ber len or 
ſee gentlemen, with the utmoſt 3 adding 


eſtate to eſtate, and field to field, while they 


could have expended their money to greater ad- 
vantage, and with much better effect, in in- 


clofing and improving thoſe of which they were 


formerly poſſeſſod. From the conduct of ma- 
ny proprietors in Scotland, one would be apt to 

. eqnohade, that not a well paid rent, or the im. 
provement of the country, but extenſive territory, 

. was the objec of their ambition. They ſeem 
not to haye conſidered, that L. 1000 a- year paid 
from o ares of ewelb ; managell land, is & 
more certain revenue, and collected at lef ex · 
penee, than a like ſum from three times the ex · 


tent in an mperfe@ ſtate of bulti vation. 
Among the advantages derived. framn-inlofing, 


that of aſcertaining and ſecuring the extent of 
the property is not the leaſt conſiderable. The 
many expenſi te, tetlious, and vexatious litiga - 
tions that are frequently: carried on in Scotland, 
With a view afedetermining the boundaries of 


ous prevarications and perjuries that often take 
place, when: the tenants uf the one eſtate are 
prought for ward to prove facta which it is not 


for the intereſt of the landlords and tenants of 
the other to ;have'ieftabliſhed;-qmight'be almoſt 
ſuſſisitnt to induce proprietors in that country 
toꝛrincloſe their lands. But ſtronger reuſons o- 
deut; inclofing not. * ſecures the property of 
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the ſoil, bue alls its: produce In former tires, i 
the ſecurity which a man poſſeſſed over the pro- 

duce of his fields; depended en the extent in 
which that produce, of whatever nature, was in- - 


termixed with chat of others. The caſe is now 
greatly changed. The eſtabliſhed laws of this 
eountry, when duly adminiiſtered, arè found ſuf. 
geient for the protection not only of the petrſons, 


but of the properties of individuals; and all 


though inſtanees do happen where neither are 


ſeeure from the effectb of ſuperler influenee; - 


where; althougt an individuel is now auc hen 


efuſhed; and the moff valuable of all the diffe- 


; rent forts'6f property he can poſſeſs, <4 Hie bod 


public never fail to ſtamp the Charakter of the 


chief uctor in the ſeene, however reſpectabſe for 
birch, title, or fortune, witli cowardice, ig no- 
miny, and contempt. Every man's incloſed 


field is nov / confidered! like his caſtle, a place of 
ane, in which his live- ſtock, his corns, is 


depofired without riſk of embezzlement ; where- 
as till à farm be incloſed, the farmer cannot be 
faid to be in full poſſeſſion of it. Let him be as 


careful and attentive as he may, rer + 


| amid . ee cattle, or 


name, * attempted to he wreſted from bim by 
the degenerated repreſentative of ſome ancfent 5 
feudal lord, yet the itrſtances are rare; an@ för- 
küinitely, her any ſuch occur, the impartial 


hay, or his implements of huſbandry, may de 
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- ſheep; while "TR fieldgars daily: ed 60 the de- 


tens er 


predations of all around. Incloſing, therefore, to 


all its other advantages, adds that of ſecuring to 
the rightful owner the benefits that reſult from 


ſuperior. labour, attention and induſtry. 


Shelter is anothlen good conſequence. Sides 
from, igeloſing, In proportion as à field or a 


gountrz is bleak; naked, and expoſed te chilling 
blaſts and winter ſterms, in the ſame proportion 


Ville it be, unproductive, compared with lands 


more favourably ſituated. Incloſing is a mean 


of obtaining, by art, a certain degree of that ge- 


nial warmth ſo eſſential to the production of 
Vualuable eropS, but which nature, is not always 
pleased to beſtow... The, warmeſt air, fays a 


: eo pfoxineial, writer on agriculture “, “ lies 


«neareſt the ſurface, of the earth, being that 


1 poxtion of, the atmoſphere, which, like a blan- 


s et, nature. ſpreads over the ſoil; and its pro- 
ies: and hence fences of all kinds tend 
«©. mare or deſs to prevent ſuch, a valuable ee 
Das from being blown. off by the wind 
The beneficial effects of incloſing. whether me 
lands are to be occupied; chiefly in tillage or pa- 
ture, are evident. to the meaneft capacity... Eve- 
Th; days experience; proves, that where grounds 
tered, From. the: ang of ſtorms, as by 
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garden-walls, « or by plantations of foreſt trees, 
they are more productive, and vegetation is earlier 
than in others fimilar in every reſpect, unleſs in 
regard to expoſure. How many inſtances occur 


to eſtabliſh this fact, in reſpect to large fields, as | 
well as to gardens, orchards, Sc. Let the ob- 


ſervant farmer, who poſſeſſes an incloſed farm, 
examine that part of a field where, owing to 
the decay of the fence, the wind enjoys a free 


paſſage, and he will be ſatisfied of the benefit 


of inclofing, from the ſuperiority of the crop in 
the other part of the field over that which is 


within the influence of this additional expoſure. 


While, on the other hand, the poſſeſſor of an 
open field farm, by examining the ſuperior ver- 
dure that takes place in any part of an open 


field that is by ſome accidental circumſtances 


| ſheltered in a remarkable degree, may ſatisfy 
himſelf, that were the whole equally ſheltered 


the produce would be more abundant. Beſides 


the additional quantity of herbage which may, 
for the reaſons above mentioned, be expected on 
incloſed fields, beyond what open fields of the 
fame quality of ſoil produce, the benefit which 
live-ſtock enjoy from the ſhade afforded by the 
fences in ſummer, and the ſhelter in winter, are 
of the greateſt importance. If a perſon go in- 
to an incloſed field in queſt of any ſpecies of 
live- ſtock, during the heat of a ſummer day, he 


is ſure to find them repoſed at their eaſe under 
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the ſhade of ſome ſpreading tree, or of the fence, 
whether of tharn or of ſtone. If, again, they be 
Aought for during a ſevere winter blaſt, they 
will be found orept tagether as cloſe as poſſible, 
and in the moſt ſhetered corner of the whole in- 


In PRESENT STATE rr 


cloſure, \\ If any perſon entertains doubts re- 


| ſpecting incloſed paſtures being better adapted 
for rearing and fattening live- ſtock than open 
: fields, he may eafily ſatisfy himſelf, by Ccompa- 


ring the live- ſtock in an incloſed pariſh in Eng- 


land with chat of ane in the open- field ſtate. The 
vriter is much miſtaken if he will not find them, 


in the latter, not only fewer in number, but each 


animal, on an average, 30 or 40 per cent. in- 
ferior in value. In ſhort, incloſing may be de- 
nominated the firſt ſtep towards effecting im- 


provements in the breeds of the different ſpecies 
of live-ſtock. This is reaſoning on plain eſta- 
bliſhed facts, and on ſuch as afford the moſt in- 
dubitable evidence of the ſuperiority of incloſed 
fields, whether for tillage or paſturage. Were 


7 - farther proof neceſſary, the additional rent which 


is every where paid for incloſed land, beyond that 


paid for land of an equal quality in the open-field 


Kate, is ſufficient to place the matter beyond all 


poſſibility of doubt. The increaſe in the value 
ol incloſed land, either in property or deaſe, de- 

pends ſo much on the quality of the ſoil, and 
he mode of nen aſhermards adopt- 
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fo by. the. acre to which the rent may be ad- 
15 vanced, by adopting this mean of i improvement. 


Lands of a. middling quality, good turnip ſoil, 
for inſtance, is probably benefited to a great- 
er degree by incloſing, than thoſe of ſupe- 
rior or inferior quality. Lands of this deſerip- 
tion, in the open- field ſtate, may be conſidered 
as rented. to the full at 15s. the acre, whereas 


| there are few inſtances where ſuch lands, when 


incloſed, are rented under 208.; an advance fo 


great as to afford the proprietor a handſome pro- 


it after paying the inter 


.of the money ex- 


pended. ;. Thus, not only dM inclofing increaſe. 


the quantity and quality of the produce, ſo as to 


— 


U 


enable the farmer to pay his landlord a higher rent, 


and to contribute a larger ſhare to the revenues 


of the State, but from ſo many people being con- 


ſtantly employed in making and repairing the 


fences, incloſing in this view alſo muſt be conſi- 5 
dered beneficial. Many other advantages might 


be mentioned, as reſulting from adopting this 
mode of improvement; but what is already 


| ſtated appears ſufficient to impreſs every unpre- 
| judiced. perſon, with the fulleſt conviction, that 
if there did not exiſt obſtacles of a public or 


private nature, a much greater portion of the 
arable lands of Great Britain would have been 


of long fince incloſed, and. a more extenſive foun- 
. dation thereby laid for the 5 eſtabliſh- 
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ment of agricuturat ah other national improve. 


ments 

When a proprietor or rer adopts the reſo- 
tation of inclofing an eſtate or a farm, there are 
ſeveral particulars that merit confideration be- 
fore the undertaking be actually commenced. 


The moſt material are, the form and fize of the 


Inclofures, and the materials of which the Ander 


. ſhould be compoſed. HAR 90091 
Modern improvers have altered 2 the 


form of incloſures from that moſt generally a- 
dopted in former tiges. This, it is ſuſpected, 
| however, may rathe be called an alteration than 
an improvement. Although the old incloſures 
have not that regularity'to recommend them, 


- in point of general utifity they may Rand in 


competition with the ffraight formal fines which 
feem ſo effential in the opinion of thoſe who 
| have made the greateſt” deviations from the an- 


cient rules of farniing lines of divifion. The 


writer does not ſuppoſe, that all the people wha 
incloſed lands in theſe kingdoms ſome centuries 
ago, acted on the fame rinciples which regu- 
lates the conduct of the A in ſome of the 
counties of Wales; namely, that” the more 


crooked the fences ate forttied, they will afford 


the more fhelter &; ; yet 8 i is ſatisfied” they were 
more 1 in 1 cp to che alete or line 
: woof 
* See 3 of the Preſent Nate of 1 in 
| the County of Rreckpock, 
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of the fences, than many of thoſe who may be 
called the great improvers of the preſent day. 
The old fences were planned with a view chiefly 
to incloſe ſoils as fimilar as poſſible within each 
diviſion; beauty or regularity does not ſeem to 
have attracted much of the proprietor's or farm- 
er's attention ; utility, it would appear, they 
kept principally in view. Our modern improvers, 
on the other hand, in too many inſtances at leaſt, & 
ſnew an evident diſpoſition to ſacrifice utility 
to taſte: and regularity in appearance. Hence, 
it is not uncommon in a new ineloſed pariſh in 
England, or even in an eſtate. in Scotlaud, where 
the proprietor has the ſole power of manage- 
ment, to ſee ſeveral different ſorts of ſoils in the 
ſame incloſure, which, with proper attention, 
and a little ſacrifice of taſte, might have been 
ineluded in the adjoining fields with much 
greater propriety. Thus, in place of forming 
the fences in ſuch directions as that the greateſt 
advantage might have been derived, by not only _ WM 
incloſing and ſubdividing the eſtate, but alſo, by l 
ſeparating, in every poſſible caſe, ſoils of differ- 1 
ent and oppoſite qualities, it not unfrequently 
bappens, that the ſands of Norfolk, and the 
clays of Lincolnſhire, are as it were incloſed 
a . within the ſame fence; 3 than which it is impoſ- i. 
ble to figure any management more improper. 
Ik a regular rotation of cropping be adopted on 
A farm where each eee dir a variety _ 
| 1 5 


4 
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of ſoils, it will of courſe be ſuited to that ſort 


which moſt prevails. When the moſt prevalent 


foil is of a light and ſandy nature, the portions 


of better ſoil contained in each incloſure, muſt 


be cultivated under a ſyſtem, in regard to crop- 
ping, not the beſt calculated to produce the 
greateſt returns. On the other hand, when the 
predominant ſoil is deep and fertile, that of a 
lighter nature muſt be exhauſted, were a mode 
of cropping purſued calculated only for the ſoil 
of ſuperior quality. Whereas, had a judicious 


arrangement been made in regard to the form 


of the incloſures, the good and bad ſoils might, 
in many cafes, have been kept ſeparate, and, as 


often happens, two rotations of cropping adopt- 


ed on the fame farm with equal propriety. Per- 


haps alſo, fences in ſtraight lines, in place of 


curves, might be diſputed on the ſcore of taſte ; 


but that is a queſtion foreign to the object of 


the preſent n ao inen has Oey wy 


in VIEW. - 


The new Marel differ as whe Wem the 
old, in regard to ſize, as in ſorm. The old in- 
_  eloſures generally contain from three or four to 

fix or eight aeres; few of ſuch as can be pro- 


perly denominated old, exceed ten; while thoſe 
that have been formed in later times extend 


5 : from ten or twenty, ſometimes to forty or fifty. 
This difference in the ſize of incloſures is great-⸗ 
go 0 N not e owing to the e of opt- 
nion 
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nion in regard to what was, and what now is, conſi- 
dered by individuals as the proper ſize of farms, In 
the ſame, or nearly the ſame proportion as farms 
were enlarged, ſo were the dimenſions of the new 
incloſures. The more ancient incloſures, ſuch as 
thoſe in ſeveral 'parts of Effex, Kent, Suffolk, 
Oc. are evidently too ſmall, while thoſe in ma- 
ny other diſtricts are too large. There is a me- 

dium in regard to the fize of incloſures, as well 
as in other things; and to diſcover and adhere to 
it, as nearly as circumſtances will allow, 1s cer- 
un for the intereſt of the proprietors, the te- 
nants, and the public. Where the incloſures do 
not exceed three or four acres, the quantity of 


land taken up in erecting the fences is a very 


heavy per centage, viewing the incloſure as a 


part of the farm, of the eſtate, or of the na- 


tional territory; a free circulation of air is al- 
ſo prevented, eſpecially if there be hedge- row 


trees, to ſuch a degree, that it may be difficult to 
ſay whether the crops are more benefited or in- 
jured by the fences, when ſo cloſely placed. Aas 


one of the moſt important advantages that can 
be derived from incloſing is ſhelter, large inclo- 
ſures muſt, on the other hand, be equally im- 


proper. When a tract of thirty or forty acres 
is included within one fence, it would be abſutd N 


to ſuppoſe that the fence can afford the ſame de- 


gree of ſhelter, as if theſe thirty or forty acres 
5 been ſubdivided | into 1 or four fields. 


When 
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When the incloſures are made ſo IE the ad- 
vantage of fencing, in ſo far as regards ſhelter, 
muſt be merely a ſecondary object W the per- 
ſon who erects the fences. | 


Having pointed out the loſs and i inconvenience 


ariſing from too ſmall, and from too large inclo- 
fſures, it may be neceſlary to ſuggeſt what, upon 


the whole, ought to be conſidered the beſt ſize. 


This the writer propoſes to do from the authori- 
_ ty of Mr Bakewel}, from whom the Britiſh far- 

mers might have learned many uſeful leſſons on 
ſuhjects connected with huſbandry. Beſides 
What related more eſpecially to the improve- 
ment of the different ſpecies of live- ſtock, it 
was the opinion of that expert farmer, that fifty 
acres of paſture, divided into five incloſures, would 
£0 as far in grazing cattle as fixly acres all in on? 


Feld. If there was a man in the iſland that ex- 


cCoeeded another in knowledge as a breeder and 
Srazier, it was Mr Bakewell ; his opinion, there- 
fuore, founded on the experience of many years, 


may be conſidered as concluſive, in regard to 
the proper ſize of incloſures, in ſo. far as the 


8 breeder or grazier is concerned ;. and from what 


18 above ſtated, it appears that from eight to 
twelve acre fields are beſt calculated for either 


. of theſe purpoſes. Mr Marſhall alſo, in oorrobo- 
Fuaation of this, hints, in his Rural C 


2000 ny of 


Glouceſterſhire, that the moſt experienced dai- 
ry: farmers in that diſtri conſider What he calls 


a 


* 


as 
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#Toir of paſtures as a more profitable mode of 
paſturing cows than one large ineloſure. 
Ban no farm can be kept conftantly in tillage with 
2 and as the beſt mode of cropping that 
= poſitbly be adopted for the-generality' of ſoils, 
is, in the writer's apprehenfion, that by which 
nearly the one half of the farm is in tillage; and 
the other in paſture, it is neceſſary, in determin- 
ing the proper fize of incloſures, to have regard to 
the two great branches of huſbandry, viz. grain 
and grafs. In regard to the latter, fo far as the 
practice of the two counties moſt remarkable 
for grazing and dairying can go, the matter 
ſeems determined; and in reſpe& to corn huſ- 
bandry, as middle ſized incloſures enjoy the ad- 
6 vantage of ſhelter to a greater degree than thoſe 
of larger ſize, and a more free circulation of 
air than thoſe of ſmall dimenſions, there can be 
no reaſon to” heſitate in determining, that the 
te of incloſures beſt ſuited for the breeder, the 
graxier, and the dairyman's purpoſes, will alſo 
beſt anſwer thoſe of the cultivator of grain. 
The fort of fence moſt proper to be eder 
depends on various circumſtances, as foil, ſitua- 
tion, and the eaſe or difficulty of procuring ma- 
terials. The two chief materials uſed for fen- 


þ cing in theſe kingdoms are thorns or hedges, = 
f and ftone walls; although others, as will be 3 
. fterwards more particularly mentioned, are lo- a. 
s call y adopted. | 

a 


c 5 . | Thorns 


5 


- Thorns will no doubt grow in the anne 


of ſoils and ſituations; yet there are ſome inſtan- 
ces where the ſoil is ſo bad, and the ſituation ſo 
elevated, that they cannot be planted with any 
probability of ſucceſs, On mooriſh foils with a 
tilly bottom, thorns never thrive. They may 
he nurſed up to a certain length, by the appli- 
cation-of lime, marl, or other forcing manures, 
but as ſoon as the roots penetrate. into the till, 


_ the plants begin to canker and fog, and in a 
mort time die. 


Theſe ſoils, therefore, are of all 
others the worſt, for raiſing hedges; and if to 
this inferiority of ſoil be added an elevated ſitua- 
tion, and conſequently; a bad climate, an attempt. 
to raiſe hedges, under ſuch eircumſtances will 
- Prove as vain as it is ridiculous. In all ſuch 


coaſes, where materials can be had on reaſonable | 


terms, ſtone walls ought to be preferred; ; but, 


on the principle that a fence of any kind is bet- 

ter than none, in ſituations where thorns cannot 
be expected to thrive, and where it is impoſſible 
to procure, ſtone, ſome. of the inferior ſorts of 


fences, after, defied; my be ſubſtituted with 


| advantage. 25. % She e * 12 Th 
| ens fences i in common uſe in Great Britain 


* 
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tives Holter: Bodies of white thorn are 
not only the moſt common and the moſt orna- 
mental, but in ſoils adapted for them the moſt 
* uſeful, and, when properly planted,” the leaſt 
expenſive of all fences. There are various me- 
thods adopted for planting, protecting and rear- 
ing thorns ; ſome of theſe, as practiſed in parti- 
cular diſtricts, ſhall firſt be mentioned; and af- 
terwards, ſuch obſervations as appear likely to 
prove uſeful to thoſe who may be engaged in 
planting and managing thorn hedges, in what- 
ever part of the iſland they may be ſituated. 

The ordinary method of planting thorns, in 
ſeveral of the ſouthern parts of England, is the 


moſt expenſi ve, in regard to the quantity of land 


uſually devoted to the purpoſe, that can well be 
imagined. Thirteen or fourteen feet for each 
fence is the common allowance; an extent ſo 
great, as when a whole pariſh is incloſed in this 
way, muſt create a great deduction in the total 
number of productive acres. The firſt thing done, 
as a preparation for planting thorns, is to line 
out the direction of the intended fence, which is 
done by marking off two parallel ditches, the 
neareſt edges of which are made diſtant about 
ſeven or eight feet from each other. In forming 
theſe ditches, which are uſually about three feet 
wide at top, nine or ten inches at bottom, and 
between two and three feet deep, the earth is 
thrown on the central ſpace, whereby a kind of 
Be oe -- bank 


W 5 
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bunk or mound is formed, which riſes e 


more than two feet above the original ſurface- 
Gil, and is narrowed at the top till three or four 
feet in breadth. The mound or bank having 
deen formed in the manner now deſeribed, a 
mall trench is made in the middle; and after 
both the tops and the roots of the plants or ſets 


are dreſſed and pruned, they are placed in the 
trench in a reclining poſition, at the diſtance of 


about three inches from plant to plant, and the 


roots afterwards covered up with ſome of the 
fineſt 'of the earth. On many occafions, a little 


dung, lime or mar], is at the ſame time applied; 


ww - 


perffuous water; but on light, dry, friable ſoils, 


but the practice is by no means general. This | 
method may be both neceſſary and uſeful, where 


open drains are requiſite for carrying off the ſu- 


t muſt be conſidered improper, not only from the 


| eircumſiance of ſo much land being occupicd, 


but alſo on account of the ſets of young thorns 
being liable to be parched, in conſequence of 


being planted on mounds of dry earth, raiſed ſo 


much above the general level of the country. 
Although the method of planting thorns in ſome 


of the counties of Wales is, upon the whole, pret- 
ty ſimilar to that above mentioned, yet it differs 
in ſome important particulars, which require to 


be explained. The mound of earth, which is not 


above four feet broad at the baſe, and ſeldom ex- 
5 ceeds two at the top, is not formed till the ſets 


be 


% 


Dango 1 0 e. =o ww — w- + 2 


W ed to ſuch a depth. 


ne i adopted. When the ditches are marked off, a 
i WH courſe or two of the ſods taken from the adjoin- 
” ing ground, but chiefly from where the ditches 
* are to be formed, are placed on the ſpace allotted 
10 


3 
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* planted. Theſe are ſelected of the greateſt. 
lengths that can be procured ; and being plan 
in the original ſurface-ſoil, the drains or ditches 
are dug on each fide, and the earth thrown 128 
the centre, to form the mound: When the opera- 
tion is finiſhed, the ſtems or tops of the plants, 
appear eighteen inches or two feet above the ſur- 
face of the mound. This practice of ſetting the 
roots of the plants ſo deep in the earth, although 
| ſcarcely any where elſe adopted, appears well 
calculated to do away the objeQion juſt now. 
' Rated, to planting thorns in mounds, or artificial 
banks of earth, where the ſoil is of a ſandy na- 
ture; as no continuance of dry weather, however 
| ſevere; or of however long continuance, can poſ- 
fibly affect the roots of plants ſunk to ſuch a 
s depth in the ſoil; while, at the fame time, as this 
practice is by no means uncommon in Wales, 
there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the vigour of 
the plants is obſtructed by the roots being cover- 


In the north of Eogland, particularly i in 
Wanthumberlend. a method of planting thorns 
J. different from any of theſe is very generally 


for the mound, with the ſward or green ſide 
* eee, While ſome of the labourers are em- 
1 | ployed - 
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| ployed in throwing the remaining earth from 


the ditches, others build a wall of ſod on one 


edge of the mound, to the height of about four 


feet; and as the looſe earth is occaſionally thrown 


behind this wall, the mound, when finiſhed, has a 


triangular. forty, The ſets of thorns are then 
_ Planted on the ſlopping fide of the mound, and 
about a foot from the former ſurface. This mode 


of planting has evidently an advantage over the 


others in one paricular, of great importance in 
an expoſed ſituation, that of the young ſhoots of 
the plants receiving more ſhelter, in conſequence 


of being ſet towards the baſe, in place of on the 


top of the mound. In another reſpect alſo, where 
drainage is not neceſſary it is ſuperior, as by one 
ditch only being formed, which is very frequent- 


I y the caſe, a conſiderable ſaving takes place in 
the extent of ſurface n, for ee the 


by fence, 

| The methods of rearing hedges i in Scotland are 
ly different from any of thoſe above de- 
f ſerihed. The moſt uſual mode is to form one ditch 
only ; ; it is ſeldom more, except when the ſoil is 
wet and marſhy, than three feet wide at top, 
thirty ce or three feet deep, and eight or ten 


inches wide at bottom; after the firſt ſpit or 


ſpade depth of earth has been laid as the foun- 


dation of the intended mound, the ſets of thorns 


are placed horizontally, with their ſtems towards 


the ditch; and a little of the beſt earth being laid 
5 ED - ove. 
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over the roots, and dung or other manure, when 
deemed neceſſary, being applied, the remainder 
of the earth from the ditch is then laid over the 
whole. In conſequence of making only one ditch, 
the baſe of the mound does not exceed three or 
four feet; ſo that about one half only of the 
ground that is requiped in England, is taken up 
in forming a hedge-row i in Scotland, which, over 
an extenſive tract of country, muſt prove a ſa- 
ving of no inconſiderable magnitude. 
The only other method common in Sed 
is peculiarly adopted to loams, or other dry ſoils ; 
and for ſuch will readily be acknowledged by the 
intelligent farmer, as ſuperior to every other. It 
is to plant the thorns in the ſurface- ſoil, without 
forming a ditch on either fide. The line of the 
intended fence, to the breadth of twelve or eigh- 
teen feet is fallowed the ſeaſon before ; and pre- 
_ vious to planting the thorns, the ridge is gathered 


up once or twice with the plough towards the 
middle, fo as to create an additional depth of 


ſurface- ſoil. The ſets. are then planted in a 


mall trench opened for the purpoſe ; and being 


placed at an angle of about 45 degrees, the roots 
are covered up with earth and dung in the ordi- 
' nary manner. The ridge is afterwards kept 
clean for two, three or more years, by planting 
green · crops, which are repeatedly, horſe and 
hand- hoed. The quantity of ground that a hedge 


thus planted takes up, is — than would be ne- 
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Feeſſorily 1 by on other permanent fence 


whatever. The expence of hoeing and keeping 


\ ” elean.amounts only to a very trifling ſum, while, 
5 by a, better opportunity being afforded for per- 


forming the work completely, the thorns ſhoot 
- ob up into a fence | in a ſhorter period than when 
1 Wen and managed in any other way. 


Having now pointed out the different 8 
| in which. thorn- hedges are planted, ſome re- 
"marks on the particulars of A, management 


Wes not be deemed improper... 
Reſpecting the management of the plants i in the 
- pyrſery, it is unneceſſary to make any obſerva- 
Wons; the ſowing the ſeeds, and rearing the 
plants till proper for planting out in the field, 


_ heing more. within the province of the nurſery- 
man, or the proprietar's gardener, than the far- 
Bf, All that the farmer, as planter, has chiefly 


$0 heſtaw. his attention upon, in regard to the 
8 oy is, that they be equal in ſize, well Kin- 
ped, and healthy loaking. An equality in the 
ne of the planis is of more importance than 


people are generally aware of; as when ſmall 


and large ſets, are planted promiſcuouſly, the 
larger or ſtronger plants, by making more vi- 


 +899098 ſhoqts, ſoon ayertop the ſmall anes, Which 
ig conſequence _. ſoon become ſtinted and die. 


Negligence. in this reſpect is the chief cauſe of 


de many gaps and breaches which are ſo fre- 
"_ vile. in * roms, and which e 
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de prevented by due attention to forting the 


plants, ſo as that they be as nearly as poſſihle of 
the ſame fize. Thorns that meaſure about half an 
inch in diameter, where cut over, by way of 
pruning, before planting, that is, from fix to.ten 
inches. above the offset of the root, is the beſt fize 
for the generality of ſoils; and when clean 


_  kkinned, healthy 1 in. appearance, and equal i in ſize, 


there is no reaſon to apprehend, if the hedge ſhould 
not ſucceed, that the failure is owing to the 
plants, eſpecially if they have been tranſplanted 
and properly nurſed before hand. Any of the 


winter months, if the weather be favourable, ww 


proper for planting thorns; but care ſhould de 
taken to have the planting finiſhed towards the 

| end of F ebruary, or at fartheſt by the beginning 
of March; as, if the ſeaſon has not been remark- 


Y ably ae ee the ſap begins by that time to 


aſcend, and the buds to form, after which it 


would be highly i improper to think of moving 


3 them from the nurſery. Wherever obſervation 
bs has been made in regard to the difference ariſing _ 


from planting thorns early in winter, and late in 


the ſpring, the former period has always been 
found the beſt. The young ſets, when planted 
2; in the early part of winter, not only puſh out more 
. vigorous ſhoots the following ſeaſon, but the 
| hedge becomes alſo much ſtronger, and forms u 
fence a year at leaſt before that e late in 
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When t "A ground in which the thorns are te 
be planted,js prepared in one or other of the ways 


already mentioned, the ſets, when taken from the 
nurſery, and before planting in the hedge-row, 
ſhould be properly trimmed and pruned. This 


part of the planter's buſineſs requires to be per- 


formed with a conſiderable degree of attention, 
as much of the vigour of the firſt ſhoots of the 


plants, and conſequently of the future ſucceſs of 


the hedge, depends upon it. The pruning knife 
| ſhould be applied to the roots with more or leſs 
freedom, according to the ſtate in which they 
appear. If they be freſh and ſound, the greater 
number of ſmall fibres that are left, the greater 


chance there i is that the plant will ſhoot out vi- 


| goroully in the ſpring; if, on the other hand, 


any of the fibres appear withered or decayed, 


they ſhould be lopped off cloſe to the principal 
root, and thoſe only allowed to remain that ap- 
| pear in a healthy ſtate, Beſides cutting off any 
ſuperfluous or decayed fibres, it is alſo common, 


and, in conſequence of cutting off part of the 


fibres from the roots, neceſſary, to amputate the 
ſtem or plant, in order to prevent its becoming 


| afterwards ſtinted. This ought to be performed 
with a gardener's knife, or other ſharp inſtru- 


ment, ſo that it may be done as clean as poſſible ; 


neither the ſkin of the remaining part of the 


plant being broken, nor too much of the wood 


remaining uncovered ; as in either caſe the plant 
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£7 an 46> bleed too freely, and 10 desc c 
proportionally exhauſted. The ſets being thus 3 

- prepared, are placed, either in a hörozon- 5 '--- 
4 | al direction, or ſlopewiſe, according to the —ä 
fotm of the bank or mound in which they are 

' planted ; and afterwards" covered, firſt with a 
little of the fineſt of the mould, and then with” 


| theothier foil, to a moderate depth, leaving the 
5 | 2 of the s only an inch or two uncovered &. 3 


at which the plants are Plaed“ | 
ther,” is extremely variable in pra- 
ice. Sometimes two rows, but more frequently 
one only, is formed. In the former caſe, the rows 

e placed about a foot aſunder, and the plants 8 
from eight to ten inches diſtant in the rows. In | 
| the other,” from fix to ten inches i is the common e 
diſtance. When a hedge is- kept thoroughly AT 3 
for a few years at firſt; and properly traindd. 

planting in one row is a more ſucceſsful method 3 
of ſecuring a ſtrontg durable fence, tian when 8 | - "4 

the ſets are placed in double rows; as the roots 
of the plants in a double Dae s are ſo mu egg 
move eee : require nt ae e e 2 = 
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- foils only where thorns, ths Fed Cam: to a 
* Proper Me. 
'. There are only two aſa ee of 3 


ing young hedges. from the depredations of cat- 


tle, or other live-ſtack, that have fallen under 
the writer's obſeryation, viz. by poſts and rails, 
or by temporary fences formed of dead thorns 
cut from ſome neighbouring hedge-row ; both 
theſe are ſo ſimple, and ſo. well known, that a 


deſcription of the manner of forming aber is 


iber rendered unneceſſary. 


1 ought to be performed regularly two or 
three times in the ſeaſon, for the firſt three or 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


5 15 pruning; and cùtting or plaſhing. - | 
In ſome diſtricts, after the thorns are . 


means being uſed to train them up in any par- 


_ ticular form. In others, the gardener's ſciſſars 
are applied with ſo. little merey, not only to the 

5 collateral branches, but alſo to the principal 
ſhoots or ſtems, that the hedge frequently be- 

f comes ſtinted in its growth, and dies; or if it 


| ſurvive ſuch ſevere treatment, It PETS be bet- 
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degree of e that it is in very fertile 
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Beſides hoeing and cleaning young hedges, 


four ears, the only other particulars of ma- 
nagement neceſſary to be deſeribed, are clipping | 


they are left to, nature's charge, no artificial 


ter adapted for an ornamental ſubdiviſion of a 
garden, than for confining cattle within a given 
3 Both | help modes of gens: al- 


VT 
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— UP in 


their increaſe in diameter, as well as in height, 


ET nn 5 


nuskennzr IN nr Warrant. 3 


4 — 


thaogh extremely common, are alſo 3 


improper. To train a hedge properly requires 


a confiderable degree both of judgment. and 'of 


attention; and i is ſeldom performed in a proper 


manner, unleſs by thoſe who have been regularly 
bred. to the buſineſs. While that formal ſame- 


neſs and affected neatneſs, ſo common about the 
gardens, parks and pleaſure- grounds of proprie - 
tors, would neither tend to the ſtrengthz gor to 
the durability, ſo eſſentially neceſſary in \farm- 
fences, a certain degree of art is at the ſame 


time requifite, in trainin g them in ſuch a manner 


that they may poſſeſs a proper degree of both; 
as, without ſtrength and durability, they are of 
very little conſequence to the huſbandman. In 
place of lopping off the tops of young thorn 


plants, a practice which never fails to retard 


they ſhould be permitted to ſhoatup without in- 


terruption, except where the more luxuriant 


plants are likely to overtop and injure thoſe 


that poſſeſs leſs rength and vigour. Theſe over- 
grown plants 
in a regular ſlope from top to bottom, ſtill al- 
lowing the main ſtem, while it does no injury 
to thoſe adjoining, to remain entire, each plant 
will increaſe rapidly in ſize and ſtrength, and, 
e n number of ü | 


ould certainly be cut over; and 
, and the ſide branches be pruned 
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=. performed in the eally part of ſpring, 3 
i „„ in the following manner: After ſelecting FOX 
=: foe of the moſt healthy and pliable ſtems, (on il 
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generally in every foot length way of the hedge - 
3 5 )-the others are all cut over near the ſur· - 
of dead wood being then driven * 
, at the diſtance fixteen or bs 


u the bottom to near the top. are 
or eut about half | 


—— 
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"is. gone over in this way, 


5 * in wen to render the fence more 
% as.innumerabl 2 ſpring, in n the | | 
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| 25 eben or Pollartl manner, from: the tops of 
* be meſe Vive: Rakes; and which, in time, overhang 


Eſhbots arifing from the plaſhers, and from the | 
r pte of the ſtems that had been cut to the 
ound, the deſtruction of the hedge is, i in ma- 


| 5 25 oy intaner, the conſequence of this mode . 


t. If a hedge be not allowed to be 


* wo old that is is, if it be eut down within fiſteen 
5 or twenty years; -and if it be plaſtied in the- 
manner firff deſcribed, and the plaſhers be care- 
i N eee, err. young ſhoots from tlie 
eld roots or ſtools are fo far advanced as to be 


incommoded by them in their growth; hedge 


; ; | | way be renewed. in this manner r 
| 2 But if the wood of a hedge be allowed to 
get to too great a ſize, as often happens, or, if the. 
| plaſhers'be allowed to rema 
| ſhoots that ſpring from the ſtools of the 
5 hedge, on which on: 


F © Conſidering: the annual havock en on 


hedges, by employing inexperienced people to 
dreſs, prine* and plaſh chem, it is ſupriſing that 


All the conſiderable” proprietors do not employ: 


people regularly: bred to the buſineſs to manage 


8 -hedges on their eftates. They might, nee 
: PO in LIN counties of Leiceſter, Angus, 
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1 ed for a new and vigorous hedge 1 5 
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N 10 expect that the JOE ge vill be e 55 EE 2 
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Perth, Sc. do, covenant with their tenants to 


pay a profeſſed hedger a yearly ſalary, in pro- 
portion to the extent of the different farms. 
Were this practice general, the fences would be 
. kept in better order, the general expence greatly 


leſſened, and, in place of fo many failures as we 


ſio deſtructive, not only to che crops within their 
influence, but alſo to the hedges which they 
 overtop. That hedge-row trees are attended 


moſt every attempt to raiſe a ſubſtantial 'fence 


of live thorns around our arable _ our. e 


* Every coſe oſt 8 thad: . row 


uns which add ſo greatly to the beauty and 


net of a country, ſhould in general prove 


with injurious effects to both cannot be denied; 


but that fome are more deſtructive than others, 


and that by proper management ſome ſorts 


| might be reared, without being attended in any 


great degree with the bad conſequences ſo gene- 


rally complained of, are facts well eſtabliſhed in 
\ thoſe diſtricts where hedge-row trees are moſt 
abundant. Both aſh and elm ought to be parti- 
en avoided in forming hedge- rows; as when 
| theſe are planted, in place of growing to a pro- 
per height, they uſually become buſhy in the 
tops; and while their roots ſpread in proportion 
in the ſoil, their tops form as it were a cover 


over the hedge, which proves equally inju- 


rlicus at all ſeaſons. . if not properly 


trained 
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trained when young, are liable to the ſame ob- 
_ jection; as, wherever a low ſpreading oak is to 
be ſeen in a hedge-row, the hedge will always: _.* 
be found ſtinted in its growth. It ought there- 
fore to be the object of the planter to train the: 
young oaks, or other trees planted in a hedge- 
row, to as great a height, and as free of lateral: 
branches, as poſſible; when this is done, the da- 
mage ariſing from hedge · row trees will be com- 
paratively inconfiderable to the. farmer, and will 
be greatly overbalanced to the landlord, by the 
| ſhelter which they afford, and the degree to 
which the value of an eſtate is enhanced; SRO: 1 
well ſtocked with thriving hedge-row trees. 
Hedge and Wall.-—There is a method of — 5 5 
may be called double feneing, very commonly 
adopted in Scotland, and which, for fields along 
the fides of highways and parachial roads, is 
certainly preferable to every other that has yet 


[ been invented; as, while it partakes of the du -—- 


| rability, and in reſpe& to the ſpace neceſſary for 

2 forming it, of the œcomy of a ſtone- wall, it 

alſo affords the ſhelter N derived from * 

fthorn-hedge. 

I ̃!here are different ways of forming this fart of vo 
fence, accordng to the fituation of the lands. 


= When the field riſes gradually from the road, the 
Ho, moſt common is, to build what is called a ſunk / 


- fence of ſtone, the foundation of which is placed - 
in the bottom of the drain on the road fide; this 
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3 5 hte built in front che dalideateb 1 In the: 
+> bank, and is raiſed as near the level af the field 
5 u cirenmſtances will admit. The height of the 
na from three he four fact; fone: 
1 der wore; the thickneſs at the foundation 


. 14 


WB 8 - propeſed>heighty and it is contracted as it ad- 
3 „„ ti af he top it ſeldom enceeds eight 
or ten, The wall being thus! build, and ufter- 
| eee with ſods, forms a complete fence 
„ fttom the patſides! The ſoil at the back of the 
1 5 e been properly prepared, either by 
* d dic er ploughing, the thorns are planted 
at the.uſunl lefon, The plants are placed dis- 
g. ally, their tops being made to point out- 
werds, whereby not only more ſhoots ſpring: 
dee the ſame ſtem, but the roots being by this” 
3 directed inward to the field, they find 
* giester übundance of nouriſmientg und are alſo 
prevented from forcing ny ob“ 1 the 
2 - poſition of the ſtone fence. - 527 pat Ro Wille 5 
Tiere is a method of 0 ning th hi :'{6! 0 
base N practiſec county of 
beifer adapted f + » flat coun- | 
3 - Bt 7 a the" fields to be ne | n 
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Loos of 0 of about thirty inches. or three 
feet in height, (ſuch as will be taken notice of 
by and by, when treating of ſtone fences, un- 
der the denomination of“ Galloway Dikes,””) is 
erected on the top of the mound, between the 
hedge and the field. This may be introduced. 
with much propriety. in every country where 
ſtone is abundant, as a method of ſubdividing, 
as well as of ſurrounding a farm with fences. 
If the durability, added to the ſhelter which the 
young plants receive from the ſtone-wall, be con- 
- fidered, the expence of erecting a protection of 
this ſort, althongh ſomewhat greater in the firſt 
inſtance than that of poſt and rail in a diſtrict | 
tolerably well ſu pplied with wood, is, notwith- 
ſtanding, amply compenſated by the ſuperior ad- 


vantages that mult pink reſult Om e | 


ing this method. 


There i is ſtill de way of uniting. A 8 265g : 


wall with a thorn-hedge, in one fence, practiſed 
in Scotland. It differs from the firſt method 
only i in this, that the thorns are planted hori- 
| 2ontally near the middle of the wall, in place of 
diagonally i in the ſurface-ſoil ; and holes fimilar 
in ſhape, but leſs in ſize, than thoſe common in 
| dove-cots, are left in the wall, a foot or two 


from the top, to allow the thorns to puſh, out. 


The ſtems ſhooting out at theſe openin g3 natural- 
ly bend upwards, and, when they thrive, cover the 


whe per part of the wall, . giving to the ſence 
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a very uncommon, and now appearance. This 
ſort of fence 18 better calculated, however, for 
ornament than for uſe, and is chiefly adopted 
with a view of giving an air of neatneſs and taſte 


o about a gentleman's reſidence. 


the prevailing mot 
land at large, are) 


Stone Walli. — Theſe, although by # rio means 
0 of incloſing adopted i in Eng- 


Somerſet, and ſome parts of Wales; and in Scot- 
land, if the highland diſtricts be included, there 
is probably more land incloſed with ſtone walls, 


than with any other fort of fence. 


In reſpect to the methods of erecting ſtone 


| fences, a very ſhort deſcription will be ſufficient. 


There are three ſorts of ſtone fences : firſt, 


85 Thoſe made of free-ſtone, ſuch as are common 
in the better improved parts of both kingdoms: 


| adh. Thoſe formed of the ſtones collected on the 
5 tillage lands, or on the moors in Wales, and in 
. highlands of Scotland; and, 30%, Gallo- 


| way. dikes. "Theſe laſt, although molt prevalent 
in the county whence they derive their name, 
are nevertheleſs. common in ſeveral other coun- 
ties on the north ſide of the Tweed. The mode 
of erecting the two former is fmilar in every 
280 reſpe, exce t in re ard to dimenſions, which, 
in al ſtone We vary according to the nature 
we * the materials of which they are conſtrutted. 


r tr wide of materials, or, in other 
5 TT 5 8 C3 2 e bs 4 worde, 
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common in many diſtricts, 
as in the counties of York, Derby, Warwick, 
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words, a broader baſe or + e is, Be in- 


ſtance, requiſite to ſupport the fabric, when the 


ſtones of which it is compoſed are ſo round, or 
irregular in ſurface, as all land ftones are, that 


they connect only very partially, and, when laid 


together, do not form ſo compact a body as thin 
flat pieces of free- ſtone may be made to do. 
The ordinary dimenſions of a fence made of 
 free-ſtone, i is from twenty-two to twenty-ſix or 


twenty-eight inches in breadth at bottom, be- 
coming gradually narrower as it advances in 
height, (which of ſolid work ſeldom exceeds 


four feet and a half), till it contract to ſixteen 


| or eighteen inches at the top, on which is placed, 
edgewiſe, a guard or coping of the broadeſt and 

flateſt ſtones that can be picked out for the pur- 
FFF. ER 
Ih he fences made of what is frequently called 
| moor land ſtone are ſeldom leſs than three feet at 


the bottom, about the. ſame height above men- 
_ tioned, and narrowed at the top to eighteen 
or twenty inches. Theſe fences are uſually 


copedcwith ſod, in the form of an arch, over 
which 1s frequently piled a number of ſmall 
tones, with a view of preventing ſheep from get- 


king a firm footing on the top of the fence, and 
Which i is found, although a fimple, a very uſeful 


precaution; ; as if any of theſe ſmall ſtones fall 
Lanta pe a ſheep makes an As. at- 
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effect, in the firſt place, to contract, and in the 


X ; ever has attended to the circumſtance will agree, 
that greater attention to this particular is requi- 


tone fences too near ſtreams and ſmall rills of 


J dermined. The impropriety of this conduct is 


8 Se. 3 5 ; 
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4 * * 3 7 


5 tempt to get over, it ſeldom makes a ſecond a WW i» 
7 the ſame period. e 1 


One very great error abet coniiditted 3 inn 
erecting ſtone fences of this ſort, and which 5 
-ought always to be avoided, is caſting the foun-- e 
dation too ſhallow; by this means, a violent | 
froſt, ſucceeded 57 a ſudden thaw, has ſuch an 


ſecorid, to expand the pores of the ſoil, that the 
fabric muſt. be conſiderably ſhaken; and who- 


bite, as they muſt have diſcovered, that more 
fone fences fall in the ſpring of the year than 
in all the other ſeaſons together. Another er- 
rox 1 not leſs common, although more inexcuſable, 
is alſo. frequently obſervable, viz. that of placing 
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7 may not inaptly be ae a net- work of 
"ſtone. This is done by piling rugged ſharp 
"cornered ſtones one above another, to the height 
. of upwards of two feet, in ſuch a manner that 
each ſucceeding | tone Jams that which was for- 
merly placed, in a manner that gives ſtability to 
the fabric, while the interſtices are ſo great and 
numerous, that, to a ſuperficial obſerver, the 
4 Whole has ſo much the appearance of being 1 in a 
ö tottering fituation, that neither man nor beaſt 
are diſpoſed to undertake the ſeemingly ng 
. ous attempt of croſſing it. 
Much has been ſaid reſpecting the advanits- 
5 N 158 which hedges poſſeſs over ſtone walls, and 
3 vice verſa. If a fair compgrative Ratement - 
3 were made, it would be found, that ea. 1 has a 


3 claim to ſuperiority in ſome particulars 3 3 | 
=: "which the other is entirely deſtitute. No care - 
drr attention can render a thorn. hedge, of itſelf, i 
Fencible for four or five years; I whereas u cw: — 
| | 

| 


„ Pall, provincially, „a dike,” is in it greateſt ' 
= "fate of perfection when immediately comple- | 

„ ted; or, in the words of a late Scotch. noble- 

- WH man *, © it becomes” major the fiſt wo £ 5 


= Hedges will not thrive i in ſome ſoils, nor in ex- | 
"poſed ſituations, while, by the ordinary method -* 
oF : "of; planting them; they require a great extent ie = wt 
= ne: z Whereas ſtone fences may be erected al. RY 


1 19 95 narton bound. 
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. b. 

. Thorn hedges are "RE PN of more 1 ma- fo 

terials than the generality of ſtone dikes, and con- 0 

ſequently require more expence and trouble to th 

| keep them in complete repair; beſides, when by re 
| any accident+gaps or openings are made in a e\ 
| . hedge, it. is difficult, almoſt impoſſible, to repair E 
f 8 : them again 3 but as the materials of a ſtone dike pe 
8 always remain, a little labour only is requiſite in 

to put it in the former order. On the other ut 

hand, the expence of erecting ſtone fences, even it 

| where the materials are within a reaſonable di- he 

ſtance is much greater. They do not afford m 

5 that degree of ſhelter which a well. managed 8 
C _ hedge i in full growth is calculated to give; and w. 

= . what 1 is very much againſt them, they yield no 95 
_— return. The loppings of a thorn hedge are uſe- a 
= ful for many purpoſes, and, in a courſe of years, be 
may be ſold for a much greater ſum, in ordina- ab 

ry fituations, than is ſufficient to defray the on 

whole expence of the original coſt and after- al 

management put together. The expence of a is 

5 ftone fence, on the other hand, remains a dead Ca 

Es weight on the proprietor and tenant; and no ad- ſu 
A vantages can be expected beyond what may be a 
|  ' derived to a greater extent from hedges after tit 

| Wy” the firſt few years. On the whole, however, it  Þ 

| is evident from the above ſtatement, as well as be 
| . What was formerly mentioned, that ſome ſitua- 1 
| tions are better adapted for one of theſe ſorts of lo 

255 than the other. On that account it t would Pr 


be 
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be extremely improper, in the writer's opinion, 
for any” perſon who was endeavouring to point 
out the beſt means by which the agriculture ql,” -- 


the country could be improved, to impreſs the 
reader with an opinion that the one, under 
every poſſible circumſtance that could occur, 


was preferable to the other. Thus far ſuch a 


perſon may ſafely aſſert, viz. that the land muſt 
indeed be of a very inferior quality, and very 
unfavourably ſituated in reſpect of climate, . if 


it could not be improved by incloſing with : 


hedges or ſtone walls, or by one or other of the 
methods to be afterwards deſeribed, to an ex- 


tent very far ſuperior to any expence which, 
vith prudent management, could be incurred. 


Millou Fencet.—In low. marſuy lands, and 


| 4 the banks of rivers, where. thorns cannot, 
be. expected to thrive on account of the ſoper- 


abundance of moiſture, and that they are liable 
on ſeveral occaſions to be overflowed, and where 


1s frequently uſa as a fence. . When proper 


- 


E alſo, ſtone cannot be procured, the Dutch willow : 


82 


care is beſtowed, this mode of fencing is, in all 


| ſuch ſituations, greatly preferable to any other, 
5 affording, beſides ſhelter and- ſecurity, large quan- 
tities of wood extremely ſerviceable for many | * 
purpoſes of huſbandry; and which, as it can 
be converted to many uſeful domeſtio purpoſes, 
is ſaleable at C high price. The Dutch wil. 
| low, as well as every other ſort of willow, bs 
en by cuttings. or layers, and. requires 8 
v. 


lar to thoſe above deſcribed. 

Earth Fence.—The only likes "OY of fences 
common in theſe kingdoms, beſides thoſe of a 
_— ' moveable nature, as hurdles, &c. are ſuch as are 
1 19 compoſed chiefly of earth or turf. Theſe are 


rious forins. On the higher grounds i in York- 


land, they are formed of turf cut from the ad- 
Joining land, aud built up with a conſiderable 

. . degree of regularity.” The mound, when finiſh- 

= ce, is from three to four feet at bottom, riſing 
to about four feet and a half, and narrowing as, 
it rifes, till it oem 9 at Why s to none eib. 

; teen inches. e | 7 | 

© This'of all other 1 ſt⸗ ed, and, 
0 hat account, probably ths moſt, expenſive , 
ſort of fence. The uncertainty in which tbe 
farmers in Yorkſhire are generally kept in re- 
gard to poſſeſſion, and the parſimony of the 
- landlords in the north of 'Scotlan are the only 
__ reaſoris that can be aſſigned for this mode of 
5 fencing being adopted, in diſtricts where ſtone 
can be probured, or ivy or other kind of live, 
Wea: be hot | ; e's by A 1 5 ns 
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very "little attention, Either lin the palin or 
after management; and for theſe reaſons, ought 
to be very generally cultivated i in  fituations ſimi. 


for the moſt. part erected in the lefs improved | 
EE parts of the country, and are conſtructed i in va - 


ſmire, and in ſeveral parts of the north of Scot- 
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; Brily loſt is opening it, while de let . IS x _ 


7 5 . 60 e in South Wales 

an improvement on this mode of feneing has 
been introduced, which merits the attention 8 
thoſe; who, from whatever cauſe, are under the 
"neceſſity of adopting a method of fencing infe- „ 
- Hor both to hedges and a e The Kar- - | 


rger dimenſions chan. has jut mentiphed, by Fs 
placing alternate layers of ſtone and turf; on 
the top of this bank, when finiſhed; they plant. . 
white and black thorn, or ſow furze ſeed. Theſe 
except in very bleak expoſed fituations, thrive 
1 ecome a ſubſtantial and durable fence, © 
| SH: hi ile the additional n is not worth 98 3 
e e 
One other particular; in 8 5 N re- Ne: = 
wein to be taken notice of, namely; the e. | - -= 
-firution.. of tbe gates. — The form, which is 
25 variable as the ſhape; of a coat, | merits no 
attention; eber it Is cut aut in a fine ginn. 
| rm, or put together . 
| 0 is of little con- : & 
importance that it — > 
anced- ot tanks ding nts it opens wit. = 
our difficulty, and, after being folded back to a 
gertain extent, chat it ſhuts again of its oπn ac- 5 1 
cord. Without this is the caſe, time: ĩs unneceſ- 1 


great, and the damage ene From Aber air. Es — 
bumflance i in Nets aun en wry” & nfl cdl. 3 85 5 "i 
Vor. n Bui & Tae — 


2 open, from care 
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The advantages to be derived from incloſing 
| ; already been ſtated, and it has alſo been 
obſerved, that were there not obſtacles, both of 
a public and private nature, to prevent it, the 
tine; would ſoon become general. 
, Beſides that of a public nature, (the impoſſi- 
bility of incloſing an open-field pariſh in Eng. 
land without a ſpecial act of Parliament, which 


will be particularly taken notice of on a future 


| veeaſion), there are dthers which, although of a 
more private naure, operate as powerfully againſt 


the general introduction of this mode of im- 


provement. One of theſe was formerly men. 
tioned, namely, the diſpoſition of proprietors 
to add to the extent rather than to the intrinſic 
value of their former property. Another great 
bar to the general incloſure of the country, is 
the ſpeculative idea that too many purchaſers of 
land in the preſent times ſeem to entertain, 

whereby they are induced to purchaſe beyond 
the extent of their eapital; than which they can- 
not be guilty of a more glaring piece of miſ- 

conduct, either in regard to their own. or the 
public intereſt. Nothing, in the firſt place, can 
more effectually lay a foundation for theſe un- 
pleaſant ſenſations that naturally ariſe from an 
embarraſſed ſituation; while, in the ſecond, 
people ſo ſituated ww it not in their power, by 
| liberal expenditure of money, to improve their 
og or the meren reſources. / 
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The abominable ſyſtem of entailing property; 
as eſtabliſhed in Scotland, is another great bar 


to the improvement of the country by incloſing. 


Proprietors of ſuch eſtates being, in many caſes, 


only lifeholders, are not diſpoſed to expend their 
own money; and they are in general debarred, 
by the nature of the reſtricting clauſes in theſe 
' deeds, from granting leaſes of ſuch duration as 


to induce active and enterpriſing tenants to lay 


out a ſhare of their capitals in incloſing and ſub- 
dividing their farms. While ſuch bars as theſe 


continue unremoved, there is little reaſon to 


hope, that this eſſential mean of improving the 


r 


national territory will ever be ee e 
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= j which Zandt ae rain,, 
« | — #1. 57311 5 e 2 _ , 
X Su. ſervation is ſuffivient to 
1 Florio: the bad effects that 
5 vegetation in 
3 = Veatt as on the health of the | 
chair? in extenſive diſtricts. . The neceſſity 64 


22 of beſtowing minute attention to the removal of 5 
dis evil is as demonſtrable as any propoſition 


CES = ly be; as land incapable of being drain- | : 
ea, wi iably be found incapable of being 


- 


855 75 improved by the uſe of any other means. Eve- | 
* farmer, therefore, who poſſeſſes lands natural- x . 
ty, wilt find i it for his intereſt to 5 


5 draining precede every 8 mean of im- 
3 bs, in many caſes, one 


7 
ES 


3 the moſt intereſting particulars that can fall 
= 3 8 2 Ander the farmer's review, and is frequently a 


. 3 2 On 


1 N 785 laber Jo difficult as to require the greateſt exer- 
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en 1 2 8 attention, even of the moſt active and 
judicious, to accompliſn. It may therefore, ul- 
timately, prove fortunate for Britiſh buſbandry, ' 
that the members of the Board of Agriculture | 
have turned their attention to this object. Re- | 
ſpecting both the theory and the practice o — | 
draining,” the nation have a title to look for a +7 
full and accurate .account from Mr Elkington; „ 
through the medium of that Beard, by whoſe. ; 
+a to Parliament he received a hand- 
tome premium, as an inducement for making a 
full diſeloſure of all he knew reſpecting both. 

ne theory of draining is intimately com- 1 
bined with that of the different ſubſoils or un- 


tainty requires, befides long practice, a thorough. . 

: : knowledge of the various ſtrata of which the 
15 earth is compoled, and to what degree each ſtra- 

tum, compared with the others, is pervious or 
impervious to water. Without a com petent de- 

gree of this fort of knowledge, Mr Elkington's 

method of diſcovering ſprings by boring, would 5 
much oftener prove unſueceſsful than they do; e 
nor could the miner, but by a knowledge of the 


different ſtrata, determine, with accuracy, where, 
by boring, he had the beſt chance of e 
„ e eee 3 - 
The wetneſs of land may. i to one or 1 
"AS of ſeveral cauſes, and ſometimes to a com "I 


| bination of two or more © together. It frequently | 
J Rs . 25 . 
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der ſtrata. To be able to drain land with cer. 1 
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happens that land is wet, owing to its ſituation, 


although naturally dry. When a field lies ad- 
joining to higher grounds, it is apt to be over- 
flowed; and when it has no deſcent by which 
the water can be drained off, it muſt neceſſarily 
reſt upon it, till it is either exhaled by the in- 
fluence of the ſun, or ſinks gradually through 
the ſubſtrata. This is frequently the caſe ad- 


joining to rivers, and alſo in low ſituations near 


the bottoms of hills, whence the rains ſome- 


times deſcend in torrents, ang rd, tho 7 


adjacent fields. 
In other cales, the wetneſs of land may be 
accounted for, by the water which had ſunk 


through t the ſtrata of the higher grounds forcing | 
its way up, in great quantities, through a bed of 


clay, moſs, or other ſtratum, poſſeſſing the power 


- of abſorbing and retaining water; and to which 


is to be aſcribed the formation of all marſhes, 
ſwamps, or bogs. That wetneſs in land which 


is moſt injurious to the farmer, and to the re- 


moval of which his attention is moſt frequent- 
Iy called, is that which iſſues from the ſides and 
\ bottoms of hills and riſing grounds, in the form 
of ſprings, and which, for want of a free paſ- 


ſage perpendicularly, often burſts out horizon- 


tally, and ſaturates the adjoining lands to ſuch 
a degree as to render them, in a great meaſure, 
unfit either for tillage or paſturage, 

1 1 Dr 


0 
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Dr FORT og . lately claimed the merit of 
having long fince laid before the public that ſe- 
eret reſpeding draining, for the divulging of 


which Mr Elkington has been ſo handſomely 


rewarded, has, in his Eſſays on Agriculture and 


Rural Affairs, publiſhed in 1776, Vol. I. p. 169, 
| &c. given the following very ingenious account 

of the origin of land-ſprings v. Springs are 
/ « formed in the bowels of the earth by water 


« pereCtating through the upper ſtrata, where 


they are of a porous texture, which continues 


„ to deſcend downwards, till it meets with a 
« ſtratum of clay that intercepts it in its courſe ; 
« where, being collected in conſiderable quan- 
« tities, it is forced to ſeek a paſſage through 
+ the porous RE of ſand, gravel, or rock, that 


nne, 


The writer has not the moſt diſtant 1e of 
taking up the controverted point, whether Mr Elking- 


ton or Dr Anderſon has the merit of being the firſt - 


diſcoverer of this ſo much talked. of method of drain- 
ing. This much, however, he feels himſelf called up- 
on to ſtate in favour of his countryman Dr Anderſon, 
(but without being prejudiced i in conſequence of that 
circumſtance,) that in the courſe of his various tours 
through Scotland, he has fallen in with ſeveral reſpeQ- 


able farmers, who have declared, that by peruſing Dr 
Anderſon's Treatiſe on Draining, and adopting the me- 


thods recommended by him, they were enabled to drain. 
their farms in the way nearly ſimilar to that practiſed 
by Mr Elkington, and many years before his name waz 


Fyer heard of f in that kingdom, 
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20 may be 8 the clay, following the: courſe 


3 of theſe ſtrata till they approach the ſurface. 


* of the earth, or are interrupted by any ob- 
« ſtacle which occaſions the water to riſe up- 


« wards, forming ſprings, bogs, and other phæ- 
_ «  nomena of this nature, which being variouſly 


7 diverſified in different circumſtances, produce 


A khat variety of appearances, in this reſpect, 
« that we often meet with.” The Doctor adds, 


in another place, (page 71. It is neceſſary 


that the farmer ſhould attend to this proceſs 


« of nature with. care, as his ſucceſs. in drain- 


6 ing bogs, and every ſpecies of damp and ſpouty 


ground, will in a great meaſure depend upon 


« his thorough. knowledge of, this; his acute 
neſs in perceiving in every caſe the variations 


4 that may be occaſioned by particular circum- 


4 flances, and his {kill in vary ing the plan of 1 85 


«© his operations according to theſe.” 
From this remark may be inferred the impoſ- 
Nbility-of laying | down any ſpecific rules for un- 


der draining, ſo as to ſuit all ſoils and fituations. | 


The fize of the drain muſt depend entirely on 


the quantity of water it is meant to convey, and 


the number and direction on that of the ſprings, 


4 and the. ſituation of the ground i in regard to out- 
fall or drainage-level. The drains common 


in Great Britain are known under two general 


names, viz. open and covered drains. The for- 
men Which! is male uſe of chiefly. for intercept- 
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ing and carrying off the water that deſcends - 


from the higher grounds, or ſuch floods as over. S 


4 the fields, in conſequence of long-conti- 


nued falls of rain, differ more from each other 


in ſize than in form. The covered drains, on the 
other hand, differ almoſt in every diſtri, and 
not leſs in the ſize and form than in the mate- 
| rials of which they are formed. 
As the draining of land may with en pro- 
priety be called the fine qua non of huſbandry, 


the writer ſhall endeayour to deſcribe tlie various 
methods adopted in theſe kingdoms with all the 


minuteneſs which, in his opinion, the importance 
of the. ſubject merits. In order to bring it more 
inmetiately under the reader's view, the va- 


rious ſorts of drains are enumerated in the fol. 
lowing liſt ; and which, after having given a 
ſhort account of Mr Elkington's method of N 


{ draining, will be treated of in the Are in which 
. are arranged: | 


| Drains, formed, of 1 
1 ree-ſtone ; 
1 Land- ſtone; 
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Sinking pits; 5 
Open drains ; 5 
| Water-furrowing, Ce. 


Mr Elkingtow s Method of engt El- 
| 3 is a farmer in Warwickſhire ; who, ha- 


ving about fifteen or fixteen yeafs ago rented a 


farm in that county, in which was a confiderable 
4 extent of wet -boggy land, tried an experiment 
in draining, which proving ſucceſsful in that 
: inſtance, and in many others which he after- 
+ wards made on other lands, by degrees, raiſed 


him into notice as an expert drainer. The me- 
thod of conducting this experiment was by cut- 


ting deep drains, and afterwards ufing an inſtru- 


ment ſomewhat ſimilar in conſtruction to an auger 


with which he bored through the different un- 
der ſtrata at the bottom and ſides of theſe drains, 
with a view of piercing, or, as it is technical- 
ly called tapping“ the ſprings. Mr Elking- 
ton's ſucceſs in draining is well known in ma- 
ny parts of England; and is mentioned in the 
Report of the County of Warwick in the fol- 
lowing words: The novelty of this practice 
(boring) here, and Mr Elkington' s myſte- 
* rious manner, in declaring he knew where 
and in what direction the different ftrata of 
e the earth divided, and at what particular point 
an auger hole might be bored, to lay dry this 


* or that . ſpring or well were matters 


& which 
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| Py which attracted much notice, wad occaſioned 


great ſurpriſe; and it is but juſtice to Mr 


| « Flkington to ſay, that in one claſs of bogs, 
„ Kc. which abound as much as any other, he 


« has not only had the honour of introducing 


| «the auger in this county, but the merit of lay- 
4 ing effeQually dry many large tracts of land. 


The beneficial effects of this method of. drain- 


| ing are now well known in the counties of War- 
wick, Worceſter, Glouceſter, Leiceſter, North- 
ampton, Derby, &c. ; and although Mr Elking- | 


ton hitherto remains unrivalled as a drainer, 


yet there are ſeveral people in theſe diſtricts 
who, from practice, have acquired conſiderable 


knowledge in the art, which obviouſly conſiſts 


in determining, with a degree of preciſion, - 


where the bores are to be made with the great- 
eſt probability of ſucceſs. It is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that any man can arrive at ſuch per- 


fection as is binted at in the above extract; 
Mr Elkington himſelf is often diſappointed ; 


nor ſhould any perſon be ſurpriſed that this 
ſhould be. the caſe. 'The degree of ſucceſs o 
frequently attending this method of diſcovering a 


current of water, which is perhaps too weak to 

force itſelf out at the ſurface as a natural ſpring, 
but ready to make its eſcape when an artificial | 

opening is made, has in ſo many inſtances prov- 

3 I ipreghful, that , 1 who poſſeſſes 
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ERR 985 PIES 560. uke alto; as Is EO aſs] in all 
_—_— the counties above mentioned, to de poſſeſſed of 
„„da of. theſe inſtruments: The auger or borer 


— , ⏑ rn — you 
6 > 


_ fomew hat of the auger form. from two to three 
inches i in diameter; the rod, ai is about an 
inch ſquare, may be made of any length; but, for 
the convenience of working. it is commonly 


ſeparate pieces being made to connect with each 
” other by. ſcrews, are uſed as occaſion requires, 
| Two men are neceſſary for working it, which is 
done by fixing a craſs bar of iron on the top of 
* "ihe rod, by way of a handle, The operator ha- 
ring lined off the intended drains in what he 
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baving been formed, the operation of boring 
bommenges. When ſucceſsful, and the ſpring 
5 rings are tapped, the current of water is al- 
ved to run for ſome time before the drains are 
red" up; in the method of doing which 

_ there is nothing particular, as it depends partly 


_ 
w4 


be Moſßt eaſily procured. 
The Writer had once an opportunity 50 ſeeing 
ke operation of tapping/ performed in North- 
=: eomptonſhuze; the manner. of performing which, 

nd its Lone ſuences, be ſhall endeayour to de- 


FT 
g- 3; 
8 


is in eyery reſpect fimilar to that uſed by miners ' 
for diſcovering coal, marl, &. The point is 


* forined | in pieces of about three feet long. Theſe 


_ conceives the beſt poſlible direction, and theſe 


8 - it vl antity of water, and ond roles [a > 
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ner 10 it was bounded on the one ſide by 


a river, 1 5 on the other by a ſloping bank, 


whence oozed the water that injured the field. 


"ths drain having been made from the river to- 


3 the ſloping bank, and another croſs one 


running parallel, and near to the foot of the 
bank, the auger was uſed; an attempt or two 


was firſt made in the drain running ſrom the ri- 
| | ver to the bank; but, although ſome of the ad- 
joining grounds were very ſwampy, without ſuc. 

| ceſs. Theſe attempts to get at the ſpring having | 
failed, the borers began their operations in the 

. eroſs-drain, which in the very firſt inſtance was. 
F 5 nend with ſucceſs exceeding their moſt ſan- 


guine expectations. About three or four feet 


below the bottom of the drain, and probably at 


upwards of three feet below the bottom level of 


the adjoining river, they tapped the ſpring; and 


Having withdrawn the borer, the Water boiled 


height, and having fallen into the bottom of the 


| drain, ran towards the river. Means ſo effec- 
taal for curing the evils ariſing from ſybterrane- 
| ous water, had no doubt in that inſtance; as they 
| muſt in every other, the effect of rendering the 
feld much more valuable both to the proprietor - 
| and tenant, while the expence of boring, by _ 

which only in this caſe the evil could have 
* deen: 8 ! is not 1 mens 0 5 


{up with great violence, riſing to a conſiderable 
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three feet deep, from twenty-four to thirty inch- 


9 7 placed one by the ſide of the other in the bot- 
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When it is e to form Ain with 


| brick or ſtone, unleſs where an extraordinary 


depth is requiſite, they are uſually made about 


- es wide at top, and from nine to eighteen inches 
at bottom. When it is propoſed to uſe wood, 
ſod, &e. the dimenſions are much leſs, as will 3 
afterwards more particularly explained. . 13 
5 - "Drains formed of. Bricks.—In ſeveral counties 3 
of England, where ſtone is difficult to be pro- 33 
cCuted, brieks are frequently uſed for making 1 
| drains. Sometimes bricks of the uſual form are MW 
uſed, two or three being laid at each fide, one 
above the other, and others lengthwiſe acroſs. 
In ſome places bricks of a particular form are 
moulded for the purpoſe. When for ſmall drainss 
they are formed in the ſhape of an arch, and 


tom of the drain. When the drains are meant 
to convey a conſiderable. current of water, the 
bricks are made broad at the baſe, and taper up 
on one fide, (that which is placed next the ſides 

of the drain), till about half the breadth of the 


baſe. This laſt mentioned ſort is placed in re- : 

_ gular lines on each fide of the bottom of the 0 

drain, and are covered over with broad flat te 

pieces of free · ſtone, and afterwards, as in every 0 
| other caſe, the remainder of-the drain or ditch is v. 

filled up with the earth which had been formerly i 

88 dat. Drains made of bricks have their ad- A 
W 5 8 | ee 8 
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Nötige and diſadvantages. They anſwer beſt 
in ſoils naturally dry, ſuch as lie on an under 
ſtratum of gravel, and where the chief deſign of 
dtains is to carry off water ariſing from ſprings 


48: particular parts of the field. Rain-water - 


falling on ſuch ſoils ſinks very rapidly, and in 


few caſes obſtructs or injures vegetation ;' but, in 
theſe ſoils where rain-water ſinks more gradual- 
ly, and where of courſe drains are neceſſary,” for 


the double purpoſe of carrying off water ariſing 


from ſprings, and that which. lodges in the ſoil_ © : 
and'oozes out at the ſides of the drains,” the 
bricks in theſe drains, being cloſely placed to- 


gether, do not give ſuch a free paſſage to the 


filtering: dom the fides of the drain as thoſe 


formed of ſtone, i in the "Oy WAY, are e ealeu- 
lated to do. e 1003 


Drains formed of Stone.—Theſe 1 conſiders 
ably, ſometimes owing ' to the difference in the 
materials of which they are formed, and fre- 
. quently to the practice of particular diſtricts, in 
| regard to Ihe 0 manner of Rn the dene fort We | 


materials. 


In filling up PI where fmall 9 collec- | 


ted from the adjoining: lands are uſed as means 
of preſerving a paſſage to the water, there is no 
variation in the practice of any particular di- 
ſtrict from that of others, nor is much attention 


anywhere beſtowed in regard to the manner of 
: e theſe materials, 1 are uſually throw! 5 
. 
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in 1 to the depth of . cightedi 


inches; and being covered with ſtraw, fern, or 


ruſhes, the remainder of the drain is filled up 
with earth. In ſome places, a method which 
appears extremely well caleulated for preventing 
the interſtices between. the ſtones from being 
choaked up with ſand or gravel is adopted, that 
is, placing a layer of long broom, ruſhes, &c. in 
the bottom of the drains before the ſtones are 
8 thrown i in. This, in all drains which have con- 
ſiderable declivity muſt. be attended with good 
| conſequences, eſpecially if. there i is à current of 


water, as it is apt to break up the bottom of the 


| drain, and to carry the ſand or gravel along 
Voith it, till being obſtructed in the paſſage, they 


lodge, and by degrees ſtop up the courſe. it 


drains of this deſcription are filled ta a proper 


depth with ſmall. ſtones (about the ſize of a 


man's fiſt), and a layer of ſtraw, ruſhes, &c. 
_ Apread both below and above them, fo as to pre- 


vent the intermixture of earth, they muſt not 
only be durable, but the water in its paſſage leſs 


liable to interruption than i in any other that are 
formed of ſtone. 


Another method of e 3 of ſtones 


: collected from the land, is to ſelect the largeſt. 
and broadeſt of them, and to place them triangu- 
larwiſe in the bottom, leaving a ſmall vacuity in 


the middle for the water to run. When the 
> ger: beft ſuited for the purpoſe are placed in 


. 


again, ſtraw, earth, &c; As this ſort; 


calculated to give a more free vent to the » 


roy walls, one on ea 


p62: N and to ho Thale walls by a cover of 


are laid above the cover of the-freeiftone to the 


earth is then replaced. þ 
Phe other drains codſty 1 2s ed FSW Bee en ? 


- a3 well as the runnings from the ſpring; require _ 
N free paſſage. Two flat ſtones are placed N 
L e; of each coming into. contact 

e III. * 5 


| I 1 FEES, 
A ves 


ber Wa to the uſdal depth, FR over them 
of draft © i 
it may de conſidered as an improvement on che 
* . method; —— n aud con- 
1 hk ſtream is expected. . No 
WM © There are two methode of be ok 8 
by 8 free-ſtone; which, as they are material : 
different from each other; vequire to be ſepa -.! 
ratelzy deſeribed. The ſfirſt is to build two nar- 5 
ch ſide in the bottom of the 
ie, eben in tach n is made conſider- 
al tones only are 32 


-ſtone'on the top. The ſize of the open part of 
| [the drain, when thus finiſhed, - is about eight or 
ten inches in height, and ſix or eight in breadth. 
When ſmall land- ſtones can be procured, they 


QJepth of ten or fiſteen inches, and a layer of 28 
| firaw,. ruſh, &c. or of turf with the green fide | 2 
downwards, being Den over e n the Rs 


ew extremely well adapted for the purpoſe of 5 
4 drainage, when the filterings from the ſubſoil, 
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the other at the bottom, and the others reſting 
on the ſides of the drain; on the top of theſe 
are laid Horizontally other flat ſtones by way of 


cover. This ſort of drain, when properly made, 
has a reſemblance to the letter A reverſed, and 
not only. affords: two courſes for the water from 
the main ſpring, but alſo, gives free admiſſion 


-to that. which oozes out at the ſides from the 
ſubſoil. A drain ſo formed, will bear any pre- 
ſure that it can be ſubjected to; and for the 
double purpoſe above mentioned, Gre as well 
calculated as any other that can be formed. 


Ine practice of forming drains of bruſhwood, 


fod, ſtraw, &c. is by no means generally adopt- | 


ed; but as ſome places are but very indiffe- 
"rently ſupplied with the beſt materials (fone) for 
"draining, the practices of fuch diſtricts as muſt 
have recourſe to other means for getting free of 


ſuperfluous water, probably to a 1 degree, 


merit particular notice. 


- Drains formed of 3 of this ſort 


div very common in Suffolk, Eſſex, Hampſhire, 


and many other diſtricts in England, and are 


conſtructed in the following manner: A drain 
from twelve to fifteen inches wide, is in the firſt 
place formed to the depth of ten or twelve 
inches; 55 and when ho looſe earth at the bottom 


18 taken, out with the common ſpade, the labour- 


er uſing one not exceeding three or four inches 
vide, er Py 20 2 e makes a nar- 


1 . 


\ 
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row cut to the depth of fix or eight inches more; 
and the looſe ſoil at the bottom being taken out 


with a kind of ſcoop, bent and formed for the 
purpoſe, the labour of forming the drain is com- 
pleted. Then willow, thorn, or any kind of 


droſhwood, as the boughs of trees, Sc. is cut 
into lengths of twelve or fifteen inches, and laid 


to the depth of ſeveral inches, according to their 
ſtrength, acroſs the top of the ſmall drain, and 


made to reſt on the ſides or ſhoulders which con- = 


ſtituted the bottom of the larger drain before 
the narrow cut was made. By this means a 
clear paſſage, fix or eight inches in depth, and 
from two to four inches wide, is left for the wa- 


and to a regular thickneſs, is covered with a layer 
of ſtraw, to prevent the earth, when replaced, 

from falling into the gutter below. This may 
appear to ſome as a very ſuperficial mode of 
draining; when compared with drains made of 
ſtone, it no doubt is ſo; but it is ſurpriſing how. 


durable, and, in many inſtances, how effeftual 
they are. The writer was informed, in the 


county of Eſſex, that inſtances are there very 


4 


common, where drains of this ſort have been 


known. to laſt upwards of thirty years. Much 


which had been allowed to remain ſo long ex- 
e to the influence oh the weather after being 


of their durability is underſtood to depend on 
uſing green new cut wood, in place of that 


1 


ter. The bruſhwood being properly placed, 


2 ; 28 N 5 45 24 , cut, . 
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3 KAruction of drains. 25 


. Buckingham, Eſſex, Sc, The, 


: © a mo 8 as well; el an e : 
tual mode of draining, and durable beyond the 
period which farmers in ge acquire of what 
way be called a permanent intereſt in the ſuc- 
= Fa ceſs of drains on any farm, it may be for the in- 
tereſt af thoſe, who poſſeſs ſhort leaſes; and where 
ſtone is not to be had without an extravagant 


ex pence of carriage,” to uſe. wood, as being for 


that purpoſe next in durability to ſtone or brick. 


13 £4 ©» Drains made of Sods.—W here the ſeil is of a 


very tenacious nature, and old ſward-turf ean be 
5 cured, it is not uncommon in ſome diſtricts, 
where neither ſtone, brick, nor wood. ean Be 
eaſily obtained, to uſe Tod. or n in the con- | 


2 
LES x 
Yr 5. 
[1 »- * 


7 This 18 the caſe. in a opts of Yorkſhire 
8 5 Wales, and i in the counties of an, 


formed in the manner d 


5 wood! is uſed, the ſods are If id on the top of the 
narrow part of the drain, with the, green ſide 
TR) Cow nwards, and. being ramme d down as hard 


| le, form a kind of reverſed urch over 
the open part of the drain. . This is Fund from 
pretty general experience, in the dliſtricts above 
denied. to be a very cheap, and, conſidering 
the materials, a ſurpriſingly, durable method of 
drraining; anſwering, in paſture- fields eſpecial- 
Bd = the pole thay . mmer can werde 
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3 0. derive from draing conſtructed, with' more 


labour, and at a much greater expence. They 


are faid to laſt frequently twenty years and up- 
wWoards; but the period which it can be ſuppoſed 
Its they will continue to prove effectual, muſt de- 

| | pend on the nature of the ſoil, and the eurrent | 

1 of water.. 3 


_ Drains 3 of Prat Pris are OY 


W- far: orwing drains, which few people would 
have thought of. Drains formed of peats, are, 
A bitt is believed, peculiar to Lancaſhire, and intro- 
duced there only within this ſhort period. 


The following account of this mode of drin- 


ing is extracted from the Agricultural Report of 
that county: A piece of peat, the uſual ſhape. 


and dimenſions of the commory turf, has been 
made uſe of. After piereing the turf with a 


kind of punch, when wet, by which a hole 
4 is left of about three inches ſquare, a little 


0 arched at the top, and which are placed, af- 


þ ter being hardened in the air, fide by ſide;?“ 


and for which the writer adds: The Agricul- 
* tural Society at Mancheſter rewarded. the in- 


ventor with a premium.” From the prece- 
8 ding very imperfect deſcription, it is impoſſible 
for any perſon to determine whether the peats 
are laid edgeways in the bottom of the drain, 
and that the hole that had been punched out is 
meant to anſwer for a pipe through which the 
% vater is to run, or whether 8 are laid the 
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: hiwad: Way, ſo that the l of the arch an- 
ſwers that purpoſe. But in either caſe it may 
be inferred, that the country about Mancheſter 
muſt be very. deſtitute of materials for forming 
Atains, when the Society, inſtituted for the pur- 
pPioſe of promoting Agriculture, deems it proper 
to give a premium for ſuch an invention. There 
is no queſtion but ſome peats, which, when tho- 
roughly dry, are of a very hard nature, might, 
when laid in the bottom of a drain, and proper- 
I covered up, continue to retain their hard firm 
nature in ſome degree like bricks, and might, 
e that account, be rendered uſeful in draining 
lands; but that peats of the common ſize (ra- 
ther leſs than. bricks, ſhould, by laying one row 
of them in the bottom of a trench, prove mate- 
rially beneficial i in draining. the adjacent lands, 
appears to the higheſt degree improbable. It is, 
dowever, the Lancaſhire method of uſing peats 
In forming drains, rather than reſpecting the pro- 
. Nie of uſing them, that the writer entertains 
any doubt. He has on very many occaſions 
| ſeen peats, which, when dry, were of ſo hard 
and durable a nature, that he has no doubt but 
they would laſt, when covered up, for ages: There- 
fore, new as the idea of ufing peats in place of 
brick or ſtone in the bottom of drains may be, 
this method may nevertheleſs be worthy the at- 
e of OT: ww have not munch to 1 r 
; Boe 2777 eres Eh ant | tone, 
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bene, but who hae it in their power to procure : 
à liberal ſupply of Dent. 
_ . Drains formed of Straw. 0" Fhote: is probebly 5 
no other county in Great Britain where ſtraw is 
. the only article uſed in forming drains, with a 
view of preſerving a free paſſage to the water iſ- 


ſuing from ſprings, or filtering through the ſubſoil -. 


f into the open part of the drain, beſides Middleſex. 
The trench is made of the ſame dimenſions as 
2 deſcribed when treating of drains formed of 


cod and ſod; and when completed, ropes. of 


ſtraw, twiſted diy: a machine, ſuch as is uſed for 


twiſting hay that is exported, and in ropes about 


the ſize of a man's leg, is laid on the top of the 
narrow part of the drain; and being t thruſt down - _ 
as hard as poſſible, and-the looſe earth that falls _ | 


into the bottom, in the courſe of the operation, 


deing carefully ſcooped out by the labourers as 
they go along, the firaw is then en 9277 NW.” 
earth in the uſual manner. _ bn 
85 From the preceding account of his: 9 | 
"drains uſed in theſe kingdoms, it will occur to 


_ he obſervant reader, that thoſe made of ſtone or 2 | 


drick are beſt adapted to carry off water iſſuing 

from ſprings, and that the others can only be uſed 

with propriety where the object is to drain off 
the water that oozes through the ſoil, and which, 


5 it not carried away by under drains, would chill 


5 dhe ſubſoil, and greatly injure vegetation. But 
"as ma nn, are fo ſituated, * materials of 
e 
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_ zcalion for; as if theſe narrow drains o 
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3 ſorts anky can be . in abn. 
dance, while others cannot be had on any terms, 


the writer judged it proper to give a ſhort de- 
Acription of all the different forts of materials 


which has come to his knowletge, as being uſed 
in any part of the iſland; and that farmer muſt 
be indeed ill fituated; who has it not in his power 
to command ſome one ſort, or rather to make an 


celection of one ſort in preference to two'or three 
_ others, though there are perhaps very few that 
| can command all the various ſorts in abundance. 
. One thing is very certain, that in many parts of 
Scotland, the buſineſs of draining land is render- 


ed much more expenſive than there is any oc- 


With bruſh wood, ſod, ſtraw, & c. anſwer the 
purpoſe in ſtrong adheſive ſoils in England, as 
they certainly do, it would be difficult to give 


A ſubſtantial reaſon why 4 in ſimilar ſoils they 


mould not be equally efficacious in Scotland. 
; Sinking Pits.— Some fields are ſo e 


5 . in regard to outfall, er deſcent for 
drainage, that it is not poſſible to free them from 
water, either by open or covered drains, ſo as to 
render them at all times fit for tillage or paſtu- 
Nh rage. If, in a field ſo. fituated, the farmer can 
: diſcover a ſub-ſtratum of ſand or gravel ! in any 
part of it, to which, by opening a drain, he can 


conduct the ſtagnated water, and if he will there 


n a R pit, oy evil will be removed, as the 
N Waker 


d 
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water will fink rapidly th rough h che Pm.” 9 
ſand or gravel. I ouk this anſwer. the: purpoſe, | 
of which, in'moſt-caſe: „there is little reaſon "py | __ 
doubt, he has only to fill up both the pit ang 


the drain with De n from: the Hanks _ j 


y, th ns that; by pa: Fi "Wo. 
| 9 16 ſtr; tum of gravel through the imper . 
/ 3 the: evil, he CN: 


difficulty; it is an e 1 Fa | 
q or er before the Pity aug? ee | 
(hin 

1 

Ei 

4 


| pa raed off t = | 
of fencing. the. Reis. JE alt fact «x age fide -- = 
VS: the drain muſt, depend on, the ſitustion of | | 
| the farm. If the drains of 2 particular farm be Ri 
unconnected with thoſe of le rs, there is little 7 | 
difficulty i in regulatin g their ſize decording to © | 
the probable quantity of water to be drained off | | 
| 


in can ence af floods 3 bur if the. drains con- 


' 5 ares kom the, outfall, they ought to 
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be made of much 1 dimenſions than is ne- 
ceſſary for the drainage of that particular farm 
only, otherwiſe the adjoining lands will be in 
danger of being overflowed er every extraor- 
5 dinary fall of rain. 
—_ The lines or directions if the DE muſt alſo 
- depend on particular circumſtances. Where an 
opportunity is afforded to line them off in that 
| way which, in a flat country, is beſt calculated 
| to anſwer the purpoſe of drainage, ſome longi- 
= tudinal drains ought always to be made, as 
„bing beſt for conducting off the water; but 
| | eroſs drains are equally uſeful for intercepting 
1 and gathering it. All fields where open drains 
are necefſary, ought therefore to be rather broad 
than long; as although the farrows on a field 
nearly level are very good conductors of water 
for a ſhort ſpace, yet they do not anſwer for 
_ conveying it to any confiderable diſtance. 
There is one general rule in regard to the di. 
menſions of open drains that ought always to be 
attended to, namely, to make them ſlope one foot 
for every foot of depth. A great ſlope is not ſo 
neceſſary in ſtrong clay ſoils as in thoſe where 
there is fand or gravel in the bottom; but in the 
generality of foils, an adherence to the above 


rule will be found beſt calculated to anſwer eve- 
ry uſeful purpoſe; and ſuch drains have alſo a 
better chance of ſtanding than thoſe of 05 other 
born. (hat 1 is ety to ray melo 5 
5 If 
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{thei apen drains are to be formed in ſtrong and 
bee ſoils, where there is an under ſtratum of 


: fand or gravel, it will always be found attended 


with the moſt beneficial effects, and far ſurpaſ- 


Kng the additional expence that may be thereby | 


incurred, to cut through to theſe; by that means 


a complete power of drainage will be obtain- 
ed; as if any covered drains are afterwards 


found neceſſary in particular parts of the field, 
theſe may be opened with a perfect certainty 


* 


in regard to their utility. Some few proprietors 
in both kingdoms, although the number is not 
large, ſhew a very laudable attention to the 
draining of their eſtates, in ſo far at leaſt as to 
covenant with their tenants, that they ſhall clean 
cout all the open drains on their reſpective farms 
once eyery year, and by a certain day; and fail- 
ing of which, the proprietors. reſerve a power of 
doing it at the tenant's expence. As this is a 
meaſure calculated evidently for the intereſt of 5 
both parties, it ſnould be made a general rule n 
5 3 farm where 5 e ene necel- ö 
* 'T he es in the -counties of Cainbridgy, | 
FU en Huntingdon, Northampton and Tork, 
where that mean of improvement is, more eſſen- 
i "tially neceſfary, owing to the low ſituatiori of a J. 
great proportion of the beſt lands, is more ne. 
glected, or rather miſmanaged, than in any tber 
. 1 age Were it to become a que- 


gon, 
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"Ti ES of: theſe valuable 


: I — lots: ug not been injured to a greater ex- 
u arifing from the inland 


: : tent than all che pr 
commerce would eounterbalancr ? it is believed 
it would be determined i in the affirmative, At 


that part of. the cout 
as they are at preſent conducted, (the propric- 
_ © tors of the navigations an 

_ the. ſoil having ſeparate and oppoſite intereſts), 
as an-unſurmountable bar to the complete drain- 
= age: of theſe otherwiſe valuable lands. 

| Mater Fur rn — 

= nr! clearing. out that part of 
had fallen into the furrows when the ſeed was 


along the furrows, but; alſo in ſuch other direc- 


| £ ean direct as being beſt calculated to anſwer the 
8 rpoſe of drainage. There are few minute 
par iculars i in the management of a bam that 
<4 more Weary denotes general 


| a farm well 


leaſt, whoever - bas travelled over the low parts 
of theſe diſtricts, cannot. but have obſerved, that 
the numerous: inland navigations, ſo common in 

try, operate as a great, and 


d the proprietors of 


rad eee aperation 
the mould which 


harrowed in. This is-very. effectually done with 
the common plough, WRich is not only drawn 


tions through the field, as the ploughman's eye 


& of the farmer, than this 457 U un- 5 


3 -furr wed, and ti the head lands eut through, 
n bo that the water may have free paſſage in caſe 
Tudden my he WR? be halo with- 
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5 . POE ITY that os! farmer! is uttentive, 
and that if he fail in reaping good crops the 
fault is not ow ing to his general 1 e 
If, on the other hand, water be ſeen lodging in 
every furrow, and no pains or labour beſtowed 
to remove it, the farmer may be ſet down as a 

floven, and as one Who is careleſs of the W 
quences that may be expected to reſult from.” 
miſmanagement; and yet it is aſtoniſhing in 
how few diſtricts it is confidered as a neee 
part of the farmer's Buſineſs to water-furrow. his 
fields after they are ſown and harrowed. Hoy 
little in general do farmers ſeem to eonſider, that: | | 
DE: 2 e money ot labour in the beben, 
| eceſlary à work is the worlt fort, of 5 
; r 21 The neglect of this branch of the 
| due cultivation of the ſoil oſten hazards. A only 
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quences. 
Could i it be ſuppoſed, that every Briti im 


Bn 


even in ſeaſons not uncommonly wet, and muſt 
therefore. be conſidered. not only an improp "= 
faving, but one which, in nineteen inſtanees out 


of rden * attended a e cone. 
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ticular enumeration of them; but this would 
8 lirtle 3 Water 18 eſſentially. ne- 
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TD Nie It is at the ſame time well known, that 
1 ſuperabundance of water is a great Impedi- 
ment to vegetation, and that it is the mean fre- 
; quently of injuring; and ſometimes of deſtroy- 
ing, the moſt valuable of all plants, the corns 
and graſſes. The climate of Great Britain is 


naturally moiſt, und a ſuperabundance of wa. 


ter in the {vil is of eourſe the conſequence. To 
remove this bar to the production of good crops, 
decbmes therefore” equally the duty and the in- 
tereſt of every farmer. The advantages reſult- 
ing from a due attention to this important branch 
bk huſbandry are obvious. Paſture fields, in 


place of produeing only eoarſe ſour herbage, in- 


5 termixed with aquatic plants, Which no animal 
will eat, may be made to yield freſh, ſweet 


vigorous-praffes; While tillage-lands may be ren- 
dered ſo much more productive, as that the firſt 


I; crop will fully repay the expence of thus laying 
_ ſolid foundation” Tor 8 1 
3 ne . an © | * — 5 „ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. SEE is 


The 1 and Eat 3 Methods of forming 
| ;  Embankments, * 15 


es 


| | HE embankment of extenſive tracts of fen 
country, as thoſe in Lincolnſhire, York- 


| ſhire, and many others in various parts of Eng- 


land, falls more properly under the direction of 
engineers than of farmers ; we ſhall therefore, 
for the preſent, leave fark undertakings to be 


managed, or, as is too often the caſe, miſma- 
naged, by that deſcription of people, and pro- 
ceed to point out ſuch means as, if uſed in 
proper time, are moſt likely to guard thoſe who 
_ poſſeſs farms bounded by rivers, from the loſſes 
they may otherwiſe ſuſtain in conſequence of 
their ſituation beſide fo dangerous neighbours. 
Farms fituated along the banks of. rivers are 
very liable, owing to. that circumſtance, to be 
Injured in various ways; and it will naturally 
occur to every attentive farmer, the: eee is < 
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. 1 n part of the foil begs carried . in 


times of flood. | 


: 5 FY From Sigur 5 in 1 times 1 flood; TEM back 
8 I of the. rhralets za ſtreams 
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. EO Het Aiſtane mou, to ths rivers, — 
3 by theſe rivulets and Rreams Are n made alſo te 
N den their banks. jp 


5 ry i 


way in times of flood, js increaſed or decreaſed 
according to circumſtances; as, the form of the 
banks, the nature of the ſoil, the rapidity of the 
WW © river, and the quantity of water that lodges on 
ute margins of the banks, or falls over them! in- 
—Y = 5 to the river. © 5 n 
| When the banks of a river are erpercnthr; 
1 ee the ſoil be of a rich mouldering na- 
1 = i ture, the danger of part of them being carried 
"Mp <3 5 away by floods is mueh greater than when they 
| 5 5 = Dopeigently from the ſurface of the field to the 
5” beck of the river. When that is not the caſe na- 
1 _ - turally; they-ought to be moulded into that form 
| 7 yt; as when a river; in place of being con- 
Li "MW e filed zimits -progrels,. has a power of eflux and 
—_. "reflux, the damage"to be-apprehended ' is incon- 
=. _ arable e Vt What ! is e 
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pen, when, being refirnined within too narrow. 


limits, it is conſtantly ſtruggling. for an exten- 


fon of ſpace. When the ſoil is a rich free mould; 
and the under ſtratum, oppoſite, to the greateſt 
force of the water, ſand or gravel, this ſtruggle 


never fails to be attended with bad conſequences. 


. If the ſoil and ſubſoil be one entire maſs. of 


| as, or ſtrong loam, and the current of the ri- 
yer do not preſs more upon one part than a- 


nother, a moſt ſubſtantial improvement may be 


effected by floping the bank, fo that the decli- | 
vity may. be one foot- in. three or four, from the 
ſurface of the field to the bed of the river. This 
ſome may object to, as ſacrificing a certain por- 
tion of valuable land; but it ſhould rather be 


conſidered as a premium paid for the infurance 


of the remainder, than as a total loſs. If gravel | 
| mixed with ſmall ſtones, can be conveniently 


procured, ſpreading theſe materials on the ſlop- 
ing bank, to the depth of eight or ten inches, 


and till beyond the flowings of the river, will 


prove a good ſecurity againſt further damage; 


and if the bank be planted thick with any ſort of 
willow, eſpecially the Dutch willow, it will, in 
a ſhort time, become an impenetrable fence, 


while the annual cuttings .of wood will ſoon be 
equal to the heritable value of the land thus appa- 
rently ſacrificed, Where no gravel can be procu- 


red, the new. ſloped bank ſhould be immediately 
covered with well ſwarded turf, which ſhould be - 
Eo Vor. . 34 . preſſed 
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preſſed down as hard as pofſible, cithet with che 
back of a ſpade, of with 'wodden mällets. If 
this be done in the beginning of ſummer, and 
Willow be e plabted the followitig autumn, the 
impiovement will be both effeQual ana perma- 
nent. In cafe the river run with extraordinary 
violence againſt any one particülar part of the 
dank, it may be rieceſſiiry to make a fence of 
'balwark of tone in the front of that place; the 
beſt way of doing which ! Is, in place of building 


x wah, 16 drop the flones ir in a: careleſs manner, | 


But 88 5 they may He cloſe together on the fo: 


ped bank. This is A much more ſecure mode of 


ſeneintg. if the bank be made with fafficient de- 


Fltvity, tllall any fone Wall "that ver was built 


- — 
. 
"Re 
r 0 


for the e bu rbole; and While it is the toſt ſecute, 


It is is alſo the len "expenſive ; but care ſhould bs 


taken to lay the ſtones all the way fotn the bel 


bb the'tivet, tin Eonifiderably beyond where the 
river Hows Nin common. W 


Whete the {oil is ef 4 fir6tig Aaheve nature, 
and the under Xratum is fand' or a pebbly gravel, 


If becomes f in 4 much greater degree neceſſary 


6 flope the banks. The Water, when ruſhing 
violently along, has a powerful effect in under- 
mining the bank, and cartying off theſe incobe- 


| rent TubMtatices; 10 that th t ie ſoil, having nothing 
to ſupport 1 it, nithrally giyes \ and frequently 


in ſuch, quantities as to occaſion very ſerious 
ee both to fee and tenants.” 15 all 
W 7 8 0 | fuck 
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duch caſes, the flope-hould-be made DP more 
+gradual-than when tlie ſoil and ſubſoil is of the 
ſame quality, and; ſuch as will nouriſh aquatic 
plants. The banks having been ſloped according 
as circumſtances require, a thick coat of gravel, 
mixed with ſmall. ſtones, where ſuch can be pro- 
cured, ſhould be laid on, ſo; as to form a kind 
af natural beach, over which the river, when 
in flood, may have power to extend itſelf at 
pleaſure. Should it be difficult or impoſſible 
to procure ſuch materials as are proper for form- 
ing this | beſt of all defences, ſtrong thick ſods 
+ bſhould be placed on the ſurface; in the, manner 
before directed, which, if laid on in ſpring, or 
early in ſummer, will have time to unite, and to 
become one compact body before the gutumnal 
floods (Which are thoſe whence the greateſt dan- 
zer is to be expected) begin to flow. If the, ſub- 
ſoil be of ſuch a nature as that willows wilt not 
- .grow;-ſuch-ſads as are full of the roots of ruſhes 
'0:Mhould be made choice of in preference to all 
Vathers; as when theſe plants thrive, and. ſpread 
over the ſurface, it becomes in a great degree 
250 impenetrable by water, even in great floods, and 
when the river runs with engere Wiclegee 
1 a: and rapidity. 5 £44 
The amine 8 . be, fond 85 
more or leſs practicable and uſeful, according as 
the river on ordinary oceaſions runs with, greater 5 
or leſs rapidity. In level, or nearly level di- 
Ane all that is e is to ſecure full ſeope 95 
Shs 5 
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. I TY 
for the tivers to Sobel their uſual. bounds 
without interruption ; when that is ſecured by 
either of the methods before mentioned, floods, 
urnleſs very violent, ſeldom do any material da- 
. mage to the banks of rivers in ſuch-fituations, 
It becomes, in· many caſes, extremely difficult to 
RE. & fence rapid running rivers;/in ſuch a manner as 
1 prevent part of the banks from being carried 
away by inundations. Sloping the banks would 
be attended with no good conſequences. Even 
ſtrong bulwarks made of ſtone, are often ſwept 
away by the overpowering flood. The writer 
nas ſeen a method of fencing the ſides of rapid 
running rivers adopted with ſuceeſs, after ſeveral 
other attempts had failed. It was by means of 


5 1, large -baſkets, provincially, 66 creels, formed 
| | 2 1 ON ROY: _—_ into a kind of open net- 


"baſkets- e dne 
155 . we Se ſtone; it can only 
be on few occaſions. an lere particular ſitu- 
5 a 5 hs " ations,” that a baſket contain ing ſuch a weight 
© > carbex eee ee Such a mode 
1 of: feacing as that now mentioned, the writer is 
I 5 perfettiy ſatisfied; would: prove effectual in ma- 
hg ny parts of "Scotland and Wales, here. che ri. 
3 en Se tes „„ 
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- Onipg: to inattention, or rather to not being 
: aware of the conſequences, much damage is of- 
ten done to the banks of rivers in level diſtricts, 
E the banks be perpendicular, and of a 
/ conſiderable! height, by allowing the land- od 
to fall over them into the river. As the water 
from the furrows approaches the bank, it. is. fre- 
| e iopped 1 in the furrow of; the dena 5 


** e of which i is, aha: a  coofiflryble N | 
proportion of the water ſinks and filters through „„ 
nee eee being thus foftened and ſwell- 5 
ed, is more caſily undermined and carried off \ 
= the river. Sometimes little cuts or openings 
- are made from the furrows acroſ the head / ridge, | 
forthe purpoſe. of conducting the rain-water,in- 
to the river; here again the conſequences are 7 
/ equally bad. Whoever will examine the back 
orf 'a river where this mode of | management is 
adopted,” and it is very common,” will obſerve, b 
iat at every one of theſe cuts or openings a2 
” little'creek is formed, in conſequence of the bank 
| having been more ſoftened, and by that means 
' having become a more eaſy piey to the river 
\ when in flood. To prevent theſe evils, it is ne- 
ceſſary, befides ſloping the banks, to devote a 
part of the lands adjoining, to the breadth p 
twenty or thirty yards, for inſtance, either to 
paſturage, or the growth :of trees; and to form | 
a drain at a proper diſtance from, and parallel to, 
VV ⸗-w „ 
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the bank, for the purpoſe of eollecting and car. ter; 
ene off the water from the furrows. Were eurr. 
this done, and were the water from this drain more 

| condugted into the river by conduits, formed What 

a little above its ordinary level, much land, earth 

5 ech i is annually loſt by reset this Sah to be 
precautien, would be ſaved. were 

— 5 Adly, Injuries, although of e re ; Ward 
often ſuſtained” by farmers from rivers. over- effed 
| flowing their banks. Sometimes the farmer is M | #djoi 
prevented from ſowing his fields; at other times, B) 
the crops of grain and graſs are greatly injured, ſtom 
by being covered for a conſiderable time with be m 
water; and at others again, the whole produce of tl 
of the year, the hay and corn- crops, are ſwept tion 
away. To prevent evils ſo complicated, and ſo tre © 
ſerious in their natures, is certainly the buſineſs i tion 
of every man, who; from the ſituation of his fi leſs 
farm, has reaſon to apprehend, that; without uſ- 0 
Ang proper precautions, he may be ſubjected to 
ſüuch viſitations. Theſe damages can only hap- 
pen in level tracts, where the banks of the rivers 

.- cient breadth to contain the water in time 0 

e flood. Some people, although very improperl), 
raiſe mounds of earth eloſe tothe top of the 

20 eee and of a height exceelling that to which 
the river can be expected at any time to rie. 
Theſe mounds,” from being placed ſo near the 

| 1 are unable to. reſiſl the preſſure· o che wa 
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be much leſſened, and the natural boundaries 
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ter; and, by giving way, frequently. admit a 
currefit into the fields, which proves much 


more injurious in its courſe than if no mound 
whatever had been erected. Were à mount of 
exfth' formed on the ſide of the drain propoſes | 
to be made for datrying off the land- water, and” 
were that mound well ſloped on the fide to- 
ward the river, it would be the moſt ſecure and 
effectual guard againſt rivers doing injury to the 


By theſe. mounds being placed at a diſtance 
ſtom the river; the force of the ſtream would 


of the river greatly enlarged; as, in dae 
tion as the mounds are removed from the cen- 

tre of the current of the river, in like propor- 
tion will they become more ſecure, as being 
leſs liable to violent preſſure. The proprie- 
ty of erecting theſe mounds at a proper diſ- 


tance muſt therefore be ſufficiently evident; as 


when monnds are erected near the top 6f the 
dank, which can only be owing to ill-judged 
parſimony, they form, as it were, a part of the 
bank, and are liable to be undermined and fwept 
iway, Whereas, when they are placed at the 
diſtance of twenty, thirty, or forty yards, they 
ſerve rather as a boundary to -confine the over- 
flowing water, which glides along the bottom, 
than as a barrier to ee hs eee 


ifs an PO river. 
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joining lands of any that could be adopted. 
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0 346; 1 who poſſeſs lands i in ion fitua- 


tians, often ſuſtain damage from rivers, in times of 


tlsooch by their flowing back into the channels of the 
___ _ fivulets and ſtreams that conduct the water from 
4. the more diſtant and elevated grounds to the ri- 


ors whereby theſe rivulets and ſtreams are made 
alfo to overflow their banks. The only precau- 
7 that can be adopted in ſuch a caſe, or at 
leaſt the one which appears to have the greateſt 
probability of anſwering the purpoſe, is to erect 
mounds # a diſtance from the ,bank$ and of a 
Gze:proportioned to the quantity of water which, 
from the cauſe now mentioned, may be ſuppo- 
ſed at any time to ſtagnate in theſe channels. 
This may be done at a very trifling expence, 
either in money or land. If the proprietors do 
not chuſe to ornament the country, and improve 
their own eſtates, by planting, trees on the bor- 
ders of theſe rivulets and ſtreams, the farmers 


| 8 may ſo conſtruct theſe mounds as that they may 


become fences to their arable fields, while that 
portion of the farm, neceſſarily and properly cut 
off for the protection of the remainder, may be 
devoted to paſfurage. „ 


„ Wzether the right or 1 which a proprietor 


ought to poſſeſs i in. regard to altering, widening, 
_ or; deepening the courle of a river, be fully eſta- 
agony or to what extent, the writer does not 


know. But one thing is certain, viz. that many 


| expenſive and yexatious e en thoſe 
er | | | , Who 


Py 
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TE 
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S M6 poſſeſs lands on the oppoſite fides of: ripers, 
often take place, in eohſequence of one of 'the 
proprietors endeavouring'to effect the improve- 
ment of his eſtate by ode or other of the means 
| abore mentioned; which might be prevented, 
were proper regulations eſtablithed, and made 
| generally knowu. This is one, although not 
| the only cauſe, why rivers are permitted to do 8 
ſo much damage to lands adjorhing'ts their eolr- 
| ſes. Tngttention or negle@- on khe part of pro- 
| prietory is alfo another cauſe why this evil je, ; 
frota year to year, allowed, without any; attempr. 
being made to check it. There art many inftan” - 
ces, eſpecially in the Highlands of Scotlanc, 
where gentlemen, who are proprietors of both 
fides of the river, allow extenſive meadows to 
de overflowed after every fall of rain, ſo as to 3 
be in a great meaſure rendered uſeleſs; here. r — . 
"Mk; were a little attention. and. money beſtowed | 
| ixfideepening the bed of the river in particular PR: 
places, which could often be done at a very . 25 5 
trifling expence, theſe meadows might be re- 
dered valuable for tillage, rar fo 156 
| paſturage. 1 

There is making chaih otras | 
1 againſt the general drainage of any. particular | 
diſtrict of country, than the manner in which 
' corn-mills are frequently placed. An improper © 
choice of the ſituation of a mill, although. pro- 
| dably favourable for the dope is ruinous 
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to the polſeſſars of the low-lying. ln adjoin- 
ing. F or, according to a remark made by the wri- 
ter, in his Report of Northamptonſhire, although 
not particular to that county, theſe mills are ge- 
nerally placed in the worſt poſſible ſituations; 
as, in 15 of being, etẽcted oñ the ſides of the 
ind ſupplied by leads or cuts from 
the main. 50 dy of tlie water, they are built on 


223 


po OY 


: low Bund, and every miller has the bommand 


| fole river, by which, means an obſtinate 
Sit i in his,poyer, in'time- of: flood to in- 
ü is neighboties;wittVimputfity, and chat too 
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7 HE prigice of noglng and dani orvury-" 
1 breaking, or, as it is in {ome places call»; 
<a; «. Devonſhiring,” ſeems to have been well 
known to the ancients, as may be inferred from 

the two following 5 of 188 5 Tranſlation of 


| Virgits Georgie: „ pn 15 


* 
78 8 1 4 
Fa; . 

' 


1 tics has a fore {mproyement and. | 7% 
ee N 4 


* 8 , . —— 


* 


"bs" ts firſt ages «bf agriculture, bien woods 
were to be cut down, ſhrubs to be grubbed up, 
and large ſtones and other ine mbrances to be. 
| ore the plough, if it was then introduced, 

_ could, only have been made to act with effec. 
a fter, the ground was cleared of theſe impedi- 

ments to cultivation. Where, in order to pre- 
N land for the 3 'of the ſeeds of . 


11 fi L # £5 
: "Be? . 
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| uſeful for man, it became -—_ the 
trees, and to grub up the under wood, thrtfibs, 
2, and rank weeds of every kind, ach: operations 
N could have heen performed only by manual la- 
5 our r 5 s paring and burning was the chief 
. nean that could have been adopted, for re- 
e claiming. lands in fuch a ſtate, it is not ſurpri- 
ſing that that methad of improvement ſhould 
in ſuch circumſtances. have been. introduced, 
As this method of Prey ring the ſoil for the 
prodũction of uſeful crops is ſtill known by the 
name of Deyonſhiring, it gives reaſon to found 
5 delete dat the: county of Devon was that 
part of the land Where the firſt emigrants from 
.the Continent ſettled, and that paring and burn- 
ing was then, and-owing to that circumſtance, 
introduced at an earlier period into 857 oO: of 
Britain than any where elſe. 1 625 2 
nent Y Paring and burning is a mode of management, 
1 (whether of improvement, except in certain 
SAIL - i ... caſes, ret aing, in thewriter's opinion, to be prov- 
Do pretty commonly adopted in nearly one half 
deb the counties of England and Wales. It was 
5 8 - of a practice very common in the Highland 
- pa ts of Scotland ; 'but- of late years, the proprie- 
ors of theſe Gificias have, as if by general a- 
e ſet their faces againſt it; and the in- 
| Aances may be Kid to bs very mee, where, in 
m, the SE! of this mean of rendering 
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| mitted... 


In 3 ihe 3 of paring, or of © 


| ſeparating the ſward from the ſoil, ſeveral in- 
ſtruments are uſed in one part or other of theſe 


kingdoms. That which is the moſt ancient, is — 
a kind of curved mattock or adz, about eight or 


ten inches long, and five or fix broad; and 


which, by its form, appears better adapted for 
| cutting up the roots of bruſhwood, furze, broom, 
or other ſhrubs, than for paring off the RAGE | 


N field free of theſe incumbrances. This in- 


ſtrument is, however, common in the ſouth-weſt 
parts af England; and although it no doubt re- 
„ en ſhape of theſe in- | 


tains, in a great 
ſtruments, which were firſt uſed for the p1 

in that part of the count, when the lands 
in a very different: Rate; yet the labourers 


are in the practice of ' uſing it are able to pare 


olf the ſod. with great dexterity and diſpatch. 
In fach other parts of England where the ſod 
is alſo pared off by manual labour, the ordinary 
breaſt ſpade, in ſome places called the breaſt- 


plough, (in Scotland the flaughter-ſpade), i is ge= | 
The iron or cutting part of the 
| breaſt or paring ſpade, is about eight or nine 
inches long, and from ten to twelye- broad. 
With ſometimes a kind of edge riſing up a ker + 5 
inches at the right band ſide, which is in- 
E cutting the ids of me 


nerally uſed. 
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Ea Joi diffcule of cultivation is row _ | 
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+: ni ee eee chiefly in the breadth 


arf — to: the: Sia ant This inſtru- 
went. which is formed with a fine edge, a man 
orees forward by the ſtrength of his arms, and 
 byprefing his breaſt againſt that part of the 
frame or ſhaft which he holds in his hands. In : 
working this ſpade, the labourer cuts the ſods at 
about an inch or an inch and à half thick, and 
from ten to twelve broad; and when the ſpade 
bas run under the ſod or furrow to. the length 
of about three feet, he throws it off, by turning 
dhe inſtrument to one ſide; and proceeds in the 
ame way cutting and ö he ſods | 
bel length of the ridge. 243685 
The only other infitumbntyiſed. for varing ks þ 
os is the borfe-plough ; but of different con- 
true ens, In ſonie parts of the weſt of Eng- 
e. common plough only is uſed. There 
cds e old graſe- fields, when it is propoſed to burn 
_ the ſware are rib or ſtob furrowed, (in the man- 
ner deſeribed in vol. ĩi. p. 289.) about the begin- 
ning of winter; and being again croſs-ploughed 
the following ſpring, the ſods are collected, and 
wanaged in a manner different from the com- 
mon method, and which will be afterwards de- 
ſeribed. In the fenny diſtricts on the caſt coaſts, | 
where paring and burning is pra 5 | 
large ſcale, they have ploughs of a particular ; 
form conſtructed: for the purpoſe. Theſe vary 


— 


mY 


ally calculated. for paring of the ſward' or 


bruſh wood, and hills, or other impediments,” ob- 
ſtruct its progreſs ; but where that is the caſe, 


a ſmall alteration of the ſhare, will be found en- 


titled to a decided preference, in reſpect to the 


ſod of a field that is level, and where no ſtones, 5 


* 
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the breaſt-ſpade, or common team-plough, with 


extent of ground that can be pared, and the. ſu- 7 


z perior manner in which the work i in N my in- 


Kumhered can he performed. . 
April, May and June, are ne he; in 

5 which the greateſt quantity of land is pared-and- 
burned; the particular period depends much on 
the Kate of the weather, and the farmer's inten- 
tion in e to the e to be afterwards out 


tirated. , Fs x 


For e A work of n RENE with 

| the greateſt diſpatch, and alſo with the leaſt 
tttouble and expence, a dry ſeaſon is obviouſly - 
the beſt. The prudent farmer ſeldom embarks 
in the undertaking, unleſs there be a reaſonable 
probability of his accompliſhin g it while oe 
weather keeps dry and favourable. : The be⸗ 
3 inning of June, when the hurry of the ſpring 
ſeed-time is over, and when numbers of hands 
can be moſt eafily-ppocured, may; upon the whole, 


5 | convenient ſeaſon. dee "tg . x 1 * 


de conſidered in every reſpect: hl beſt ow un : 


he crops that are made to lend: * | 
1 wil burning are various; and, as has been ob- 
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ſerved, the ſeaſon for performing the operation, 


muſt depend in ſome meaſure on the farmer's 


choice of the ſpecies of ſeed to be ſown. If 


barley or oats, for inſtance, be to be ſown, the 
paring and burning. muſt be completed as early 


in ſpring as the ſeaſon will permit. When rape 


or turnips, which are the molt prevailing crops 


in ſuch caſes, are to be cultivated; the end of 
May or the beginning of June, is the mofl pro- 


per time; and when lands are pared and burn- 


| 5 ed as a preparation for a crop of wheat, July, 


or even the beginning of Auen, wy en 


. in favourable ſeaſons. 


In the management 9 che "ER . they are 
a ſeparates. from the ſoil; there is alſo confiderable 


_ Nifference. This ariſes from the different me. 5 


| thods adopted for performing the operation 


When the land is rib-furrowed, which in 
Swan and Devon is called + ſkertiog,” it is | 
| allowed: to lie fome time, that the grafs and 
Weeds may rot. Phe field is then eroſs:plough- 
ed, and afterwards 'Harrowed and rolled repeat - 
edly, till a great part of the earth is ſeparated” 
rom the graſſy parts of the ſods. Theſe are then 
d ͤ.tcyollectecꝭ together by hand, or with iron-Readed 


xakes of a paxticular conſtruction; and being 
put into final} heaps, are immediately burnt. 
The particular method of doing which, it is un- 
deſſary ta detail, as the practice is well known, 
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not only in theſe counties, but in every other 5 


vhere imperfect huſbandry prevails. 
Many farmers in various parts of theſe king- 
doms, who are too indolent, or too ignorant, to 


cultivate their lands in a proper manner, are 
obliged, in the courſe of preparing their fields 


for barley, to adopt nearly the ſame method to 


extirpate the weeds as that above deſcribed. It 


is therefore the name * ſkerting and beat-burn- 


C ing,” rather than the method of performing the , 


operation, that is peculiar to theſe counties. Ma- 
| ny people, in the northern parts of Scotland 


particularly, are annually employed in ſkerting 25 
and beat- burning, while, were they aſked what - 


they were doing, they would anſwer, © colle&- 
ing and burning the weeds and clods.” - 


When the ſods are pared off with any of the 


ether implements above mentioned, they are im- 
mediately ſet on edge to dry. In order to pre- 


vent them from falling over, they are uſually 


placed in a ſerpentine direction, which effectually 
prevents it. As ſoon as they are in a condition 
for burning, which happens ſooner or later, ac- 
cording to the nature of tho ſoil, the quantity of 


ſap in the ſods, and the ſtate of the weather, they 
are put into heaps to be burned. This is done 
in England in various ways, which it would be 
tedious to mention; but as, in very many in- 
ſtances, it is done in an improper manner, it | 
ut tend to the information of thoſe who con- 
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f wood, which ſerves as a lin- 
the fill the inſide with ſmall di y 
prints mixed with ſtraw, and finiſn the fur 
l vault of the ſameturks like like 
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ht the wood at Bis ine fürs. and then 
eloſe up the door with turfs, 

that was made at the toß of 
vide wach; taking care to lay turfs on all the 
the ſmole comes" out too plenti- 
a the charcoal makers do; for with-. 
: wood” will edbnſume 
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UN turfs, and always laying the graſs down= -- 
Wards. were fis air enough eto ep that fire 
eee ONES .- 
maces are erte . Ke 
eee bay cocks ranged in „5 
Leiben; but you muſt wateh the futnaces 
the earth is red hot, ne e, ene e 
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„When the furnaces are cooled, they wait 


till it rains, and then ſpread the burnt earth as 


« ſoon as poſlible, leaving none on the ſpots 
here the furnaces ſtood ; which, nevertheleſs, 
„will produce finer grain than the reſt of the 


field: For which reaſon, they leave only ſuch 


4+ turfs as are not burnt enougb on thoſe ſpots *.“ 
The turfs or ſods being reduced to aſhes, the 


1 | farmer's next object is to have them carefully 
ſpread over the ſurface of the field. This is 


done with as much expedition as poſſible, after 


the fires are extinguiſhed ; it being conſidered 
_ - neceſſary part of good management to pre- 
vent the valuable particles of the aſhes from being 
© exhaled, by lying expoſed too long to the in- 
' fluence of the weather ; and, for the ſame rea- 
- fon, the field receives a ſhallow ploughing im- 
mediately after the afhes are ſpread. Thoſe far- 
mers who are more than ordinarily attentive in 
this reſpeR, only rib or ſlob-furrow the field, ſo 
that the aſhes may be got covered up with the 
greater expedition and diſpatch. The foils that 
have been formerly under cultivation, moſt pro- 
per for paring and burning, are thofe of a cold 
or a wet clayey nature, ſuch eſpecially as pro- 


duce aquatic plants, ar where ants chufe to take 
up their abode. Light friable ſoils are every 


were confidered unfit for being treated in this 
5 ways v7 "bye on any fort of foil which had not be- 


fore 


wr s Practical Treatiſe of Huſbandry, p- 46. 
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| fore been reclaimed from a ſtate of waſte, and 
where furze, broom, brambles, ferns, ruſhes, &c. 

abound, theſe operations, when properly per- 
formed, are productive of the moſt beneficial 
conſequences. There are few. points that have 
been more controverted, than whether paring 


or burning is a beneficial practice, or the con- 


trary. There is perhaps no other method that 


could be deviſed ſo well adapted for preparing 


land, in a ſtate of nature, and incumbered with 
bruſh- wood, ruſhes, &c. for valuable crops with 
expedition and certainty; and on that account, 
paring and burning might well be conſidered by 
Virgil, and other ancient writers, as ſure means 
of improvement. OP 

That, in ſuch caſes, they are 0 at this tay, 
may be proved by the concurring teſtimony of 
| thoſe to whoſe lot it falls to cultivate the com- 
mon or waſte lands in many of the new incloſed _ 
[pariſhes ; in England. 

Inſtances the writer has r ſeen of 
the greateſt advantage reſulting from this mode 


of management; and wherever land is render- 


ed unfit for cultivation, by the incumbrances 
before mentioned, the Devonſhire mattock, 
and the paring ſpade, may be uſed with the 
greateſt propriety, Thus far the writer is diſ- 
poſed to go with thoſe who applaud paring 
and burning as the -greateſt of all modern im- 
e, and of which Mr n thus writes: 
* Whatever 
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| objections have been made to the 


- * huſbandry of p paring and burning, have either 
4 been t ie telult of theoretical reaſonings on 
Tl * Halle) principles, or lle founded on facts fur- 

= miſhed? by yery bad farmers 4. 

by 1⁰ reſpect to paring and KF Weng, Arbon re- 

| at ation to the antecedent or poſterior manage- 
ment of the land, there ſeems little reaſon to be- 
| Heve that it is attended with the bad conſequęn- 

ces that fome people are apt to ſuppoſe. It has 

85 been maintained very ſrenuouſly, that the action 

| of fire tends to leſſen the quantity of ſoil. This 
can only happen to any degree from miſmanage- 


ment in conducting the proceſs of burning, and | 


that too in particular ſoils. All foils muſt, for 
a time, be leffened in bulk to a greater degree 


* 


by paring off the furface, and reducing it to 


aſhes, than by the ordinary methods of cultiva- 


tion; as although weeds may be completely de- 


Aroged? by ſummer-fallow, or by horſe and hand- 


_hoeing, yet as the moſt minute particles of ſoil 


imbibe a certain portion of moiſture, that which 
is not ſubjected to the action of fire muſt be 
Beller than that which has been i in a kind of 

Furnace for twenty or thirty hours.” + 
In this view, the foil of a field that has been 
Ke and burned, „ un be lefferied in bulk or 
a 8 n 2 Mi 24G 1 75 
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depth, til ſuch time as th&'aſhes'are i incorpork- 11100 

ted with the other ſoil, and again diſtended by „ 
the moiſture which they imbibe; but this — 5 $i | 
.*creaſe in the depth of the eil dan only take „ 
place for a ſhort period; und as thoſe who are my. 
| in the practice of paring and burning, are in the . Nl 
bs practice alſo, i in general, of exhauſting the lands | 1 
immediately afterwards, by a fſucceſſion .. | hf 


"vere crops, there is no reaſon to fear that the de- - + i bl 
creaſe in the depth of the ſoil, ariſing from tile Wi; 


"deftrudion of 'the weeds, will be of long continu- 1 1 | 
v ance "as, 1 in a ſhort time, the rapid inereaſe of 
their roots and fibres will ſoon raiſe the ſurface  . 
3 to its former” level.” Clay ſoils are much more i 
apt to be reduced by paring and burning than 
. any others. When the flame 1 in the heaps i is al- 
3 lowed to burſt out with great violence, the ſoil is 
= apt to be: reduced to a  bricky ſort of ſubſtance, in- 
8 "capable. eitflerpfymbibing any quantity of moiſ- 
ture, or of again beboming uſeful in promoting 
2A dhe growth of plants; "hence, in fo far as miſma- 
_ = nagement takes place in this reſpec, in fo far is 
the depth of ſoil permanently leſſened. But, 2 
were paring and burning to leſſen the ſoil to the 
5 degree which ſome people aſſert, there would | 
not haye. been an inch of foil i in the. counties in 
the ſouth-weſt patt o the iſland" any "ages agb. 
0 bis argument, therefore, againſt paring and 
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and . in theory ; : but. the practice of 
Ages has proved it, in a great degree, ill- founded. 
Dy That paring and: burning is an expeditious 
method of reducing lands to a proper ſtate tor 
producing -crops, and that a large quantity of 
valuable manyre is alſo thereby procured, are 
arguments always uſed by thoſe who wiſh to 
impreſs the public with a favourable opinion of 

this mode of management. There is no que- 
ſtion but both theſe facts are well eſtabliſhed; 
but they ought only to be admitted as ſolid argu- 
ments to eftabliſh the general aint in a certain 
| degree. 5 

The permanent advantage of paring. and 
: F in regard to the acquiſition of manure + 
thereby procured, is extremely doubtful ; as al- 
though it operates as a ſtimulus, and creates an 
unnatural, becauſe a violently forced, exertion 
for a ſeaſon or two, yet its effects, eſpecially if 
frequently repeated, prove ultimately ruinous, as 
has been found in very many inſtances. There 
appears therefore, no ſubſtantial reaſon for aſſert- 
ing, on the one hand, that paring and burning 
has the effect to reduce, in any perceptible de- 
Sree, the depth or quantity of the actual ſoil, at 
leaſt for any length of time, and it is equally 
clear, on the other, that land, in a proper ſtate 

of management, can be made to. produce, for a 
[ES AST o IO” monk. more on crops by 
„„ ing 
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Floughing. harrowi ing, and the e | 


manure in the ordinary way, than can be forced 


from it by the application of fire, which, like 


à very powerful medicine, improperly; applied, 
is more likely to kill than to cure. 


Admitting that paring and burning is in many 
Pe the beſt, the moſt expeditious, and, upon 
the whole, the cheapeſt way in which waſte lands 
can be improved; and that, under proper ma- 
nagement, it may rather be conſidered as an un- 
common method, than as one either greatly 
beneficial or prejudicial to the ſoil, let us in- 
quire wherein conſiſts the neceflity-or propriety 
ol the general eſtabliſhment of this practice, by 
' ſome ſo ſtrongly recommended. By this in- 
quiry, taken in conjunction with what has been 


Rated, we ſhall be able to determine, whether it 
zs on account of the utility of the practice it- 


ſelf, or to the imperfect ſtate of huſbandry in 


thoſe diſtricts where it is adopted, or where the 


introduction of it is recommended, that * 1% 


denominated, when properly managed, the 
* moſt admirable of all improvements.” 


x Every perſon muſt admit, that the neceſſity of Sh 


paring and burning old eultivated lands implies 


previous neglect or miſmanagement; as land 
under a proper courſe of cultivation, and of 5 


general management, can be rendered fit for 


yielding large orops by the more fimple and len . 
u operations of the . and the bar . 


Tow. 
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We and burning is recommended only in 
e manner, as means of i improving cold 


Four, paſtures, abounding with aquatic plants, 
.6f ſuch as are overlrun with furze, broom, 
fern, ant-hills, &e. In other words, for ſuch 
lands as from che imperfect ſyſtem of huſbandry 
adopted; or the abſurd policy of the landlords in 
diebarting their tenams from breaking up theſe 


paſtures in proper time, are 1 in ſome meaſure re- 


Turned: to a ſtate of waſte. 


However much it may pcie thoſe 1 have 


| Had n Opportunity of making this the ſubject 
pf inveſtigation, and however low it may fink. 


2 huſpandry in the bpinion of the reader, 
Jet it is unqueſtionabiy true, that a very great 


proportion of the beſt, and naturally the moſt 
fertile of the old incloſed lands in England, that 
Have been long occupied: as paſturage or graſs. 
lands, are comparatively waſte and unprodue- 


tive, and ftand ns much in need of improve- 


ment, either by fallowing, or by paring and 


burning, as the waſtes and commons in the more 


level parts of the kingdom. In proof of this, it 
d only neceſſary to quote the report of the pro- 
| ceſs of paring and burning made by the Secre- 
fary of the Board of Agriculture, as practiſed in 
Suffolk. , In theſe. fem (the ſens of Suffolk) 
the origihal- ſarface is rough and unequal, 
from great tufts of ruſhes, & c. called haſſocks. 
* You 98 cut them with ſpades, at the ex- 
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penee of five or ten ſhillings the ae; others 
« with the plough. Paths for the horſes were 


win that caſe to be cut by hand, and the plough 
«made on purpoſe, and called a Haſſock Plough.” 


But from fo reſpectable authority, it would ſcarce- 


Ed gain general credit, that in thofe times ſome of 
the moſt yaluable lands in the iſtaud were allowed 
to retürn fo nearly to their original ſtate, as to 
require manual labour to precede the ptough. It 


muſt alſo be obſerved, that this account does not | 


apply ts Suffolk alone; it is a deſcription alſo of 


the actual ftate of much valuable land i in other | 


parts of that kingdom. This circumſtance, 
when explained, accounts in a very ſatis factory 
manner for paring and burning being recom- 
mended fo often and ſo ftrongly, as means of 
improving lands that had been formerly i in till- 
age. For the reaſons already mentioned, paring 


| and burning ſeems the beſt, indeed the only me- 
thod that can be adopted for bringing ſuch lands | 
into a proper ſtate for cultivation. But on what 


principle proprietors permit their tenants, after 
paring and burning, to exhauſt the ſoil by over- 


efopping, and then to allow it to remain ne- ; 


slected till it becomes equally waſte and unpro- 


ductive as before, it is impoſſible to determine. 


Such a practice 18 evidently beneficial for the 
tenant, but muſt be injurious to the landlord; 
for, in the language of ſome diſtricts, where 


* and burning 1 is common, however good . 
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From the above account of the: e or 
| rather abſurd manner in which a great ſhare of 
__- old paſture-lands in England are managed, 
-may be inferred, that paring and burning is re- 
eee becauſe it is really the only, as well 
as in the opinion of the advocates for it, the beſt 


5 means that can in ſuch circumſtances be adopt- 


ed. Fallowing. by which lands of a light friable 
nature, when the bruſn wood and other ſhrubs 
are removed, might be eaſily reduced to a pul- 


veriſed ſtate, will not, without much time and 
labour, prove effectual for reducing ſtrong adhe 


five ſails, the ſurface of which is matted together 
by the roots of ruſhes, and other acquatic plants. 


* hat being the caſe, the poſſeſſors of ſuch lands 


are under the neceflity of uſing the means adopt- 


WE by the firſt improvers; and where lands are 


allowed to remain ſo long in graſs, as to be over. 


run with kurze, ruſhes, &c, paring and burning 


mut All, bold their ranks in the liſt of eſſen· 


tial means ; of 1 improyement. But let it be re- 

marked, in the words of a provincial writer on. 

"agriculture, who ſeems to be folly. ſatisfied, 1 from 

_ Experience, of the tuinous conſequences reſulting | 
repeat Wit 7 and ee that if the 
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0 2 


E by i ſhould ever. after be Ne REI as being A 
practice highly prejudicial to a farmer's intereſt, 


end one that has idleneſs and ſlotb for its pa- | 


rent, and poverty for its offepring *.” 
+ Were lands cultivated and managed i in \ the 


a manner that would render them to the greateſt ; 


poll ble degree productive, (in alternate courſes 


of grain and graſs· huſpandry), the operations of 
il paring and burning would be rendered unneceſ- 


_ fary, and if not i impoſſible, at leaſt extremely difficult 
to accompliſh, as the ſward or turf of a field that 
had been ſown out with graſs-ſeeds in high 
condition, and free of weeds, would be ſo tender, 


1 as ſcarcely to have toughneſs ſufficient to keep 5 
it together while undergoing the operations of 
paring, ſetting, &c. Mr Young, in a letter to 


the Secretary of the Bath Society, on the bene - 


AY ficial conſequences of -introducing turnip crops; . 
to the excluſion of fallows, remarks, that as im- 
provements take place in the weſtern counties, 
fummer-fallowing oftener than common, will be 
eſteemed an improvement; and adds, an im- 
3 provement with which the farmers in that part 

aof the iſland, like thoſe of Scotland, may ſit 

down ſatisfied f.“ It was formerly obſerved, 
© that many. of the proprietors of Scotland had got 
"Hi NO pod ited on the road towards 
585 n 1 81 „ nee 8 


| + 


* See Report of Lincolaſkire; p. 69. . oe Sep 
hs oy N EE. Letters and — vol. 5 H. p. rl 
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perfection in agriculture, by covenanting with 
their tenants, to ſubſtitute horſe and hand- hocd 
green crops, in place of fallow. It was alſo re. 
marked, in the former part of this ſection, that 
thefpractice' of paring and burning. was almoſt 
univerſally exploded in that kingdom. It may 
here be proper alſo to remind the reader, that 
except around the houſes of the proprietors, 
there is little or no old graſs lands in the better cul- 
tivated parts of Scotland, over run with ſhrabs, 
| weeds, and ant-hills. This remark is not made 
with a view of placing the general agriculture 
of Scotland in a ſuperior point of view to that 
of England; but in order to ſhow the good con- 
| ſequences that would neceſſarily reſult from- an 
alteration of the preſent mode of managing graſs. 
lands in the latter kingdom, by which only par- 
ing and bu rnigg,, like peta"; 0. can x be hn 0b pg 
with propriety. 
In the Carſe of Gowrie, than which there is 
not a diſtrict in the Iſland where tillage, and 
every thing that reſpects the cultivation of grain, 
is better underſtood, or more judiciouſly per- 
formed, the ſyſtem of outfield and infield huſ- 
53 bandry was univerſally eſtabliſhed, within the 
memory of many perſons now living. Then 
haſſocks, ruſhes, and all other weeds: that prof- 
per in cold wet ſoils, were to be found in abun- 
dance in all the outfields, which under that ſy- 
fm, were only TP; up, for A, crop or two, 
| T* | | every 
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every eight or ten years. Now the caſe is ma- 
terially altered for the better ; thoſe impedi- 
ments to good cultivation how diſappeared. 
Ther diſtinctiom of outfield and infield, has ſunk 
into oblivion. The rents are in many inſtances 
tripled. Valuable crops are annually produced; 
very many of the tenants are in an eaſy ſtate of 
independence ; and all this has been effected by 
the fimple operations of the plough, and of the 
harrow, and without having had recourſe, but in 
very extraordinary caſes, to paring and burning. 
In ſhort, it is not the excellency of the means, 
| nor the permanent advantages derived from the 
| ufe of them, but the erroneous ſyſtem under 
which the old paſture-lands in England are 
managed, that renders paring or burning neceſ- 
fary, or, when repeated, at all excuſable; and 
when as great an alteration in that reſpect, ſhall 


happen in that kingdom, as has taken place in 


the Carſe of Gowrie, paring and burning, like 
infield and outfield, will become obſolete terms. 
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Prrikation, or the Watering Land. 


AVING taken up ſo many pages in de- 
ſcribing the various methods by which 
lands may be freed from ſuperabundant water, 
ariſing, either naturally from the bowels of the 3 
earth, or ſpreading over the ſurface by the 


overflowing of rivers, it may appear ſurpriſing 8 Ag 
ſome that the writer's next object ſhould be to on 
direct the farmer's attention to the proper me- 5 a, 
thods of bringing water over thoſe fields by art, IE < 
which may be ſuppoſed to have required ſo 75 
much art as well as expence to have made dry. = M 
The beneficial practice of watering or flooding = te 
land by artificial means, has been eſtabliſhed in 8 = 
ſome particular diſtricts, as Wilts, Hants, De- 70k 
von, Doblſet, &'c. for many ages, at leaſt beyond of 
the period that memory or tradition reaches. [ant 
Ihe idea muſt no doubt have been firſt ſug- * 
geſted, or the theory formed, from obſerving EE 
the effects of the operations of nature in this re- T1 

. . 7 
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"Thicke are no doubt more conſpicuons in aber 
| 5 countries than in this. Whoever has heard of the 
remarkable fertility of the lands of Egypt, 1 
alſo have been informed; that it chiefly ariſes from 
the annual and regular inundation of the Nile. 
I bat river (during flood) after traverſing immenſe 
5 territories! 3 in its courſe, with incanecivable.im- 
petuoſity, at laſt divergesgently over. the: plains 
of Egypt, depoſiting there the valuable particles 
of vegetative earth which it waſhed away from 
the adjoining lands in the courſe of its paſſage. 
In this country the duration of the floods is ſo 
. -ſhort,—the . courſes of the rivers for the moſt 
part are through ſuch barren and unproductive 
tracts. and the ſoil and climate are ſo inferior, — 
that effects ſimilar to thoſe diſcernible. from the 
| overflowing of the Nile cannot. be expected to 
take place. But that perſon muſt indeed be a 
ſuperficial obſerver of nature, who has not 
2 diſcovered that vegetation is. earlier, and the 
_ .erops'of graſs more abundant,” on the margihs of 
1 ſtreams and brooks that are occaſionally, over- 
a flowed, than on thoſe parts of the ſame field 
: that, from their more. elevated. ſituation, or Sreat- 
er diſtance from the water courſe, partake. not 
of the fertilizing benefits. which water gliding | 
over graſs land, n ſome. Ae ies of ee is 
| known to impart. 5 8 1 . 
This circomſiance: ning: catched. the. atten- 
tion of ſome farmer more obſervant than his 
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neighbours, was moſt probably the firſt cauſe of 
-endeavouring to effect, with more certainty and 


ſucceſs, by art, what nature on many occaſions 
performed, very imperfectly; 3 and was the means 


of giving riſe to the introduction of what may 


be called, Artificial Water Meadows. 
In China, the artificial watering of land is ſaid 


to be carried on to ſuch an extent, and to produce 
ſuch beneficial effects, as we in this country can 


hardly form any idea of. In ſome of the Weſt In- 


dia iſlands, alſo, and in the ſouthern part of North 
America, this practice is very generally eftabliſh- 
ed: The ſugar canes and rice fields are regularly 
and abundantly watered by art, when, from the 
failure of the periodical rains, the erops are in 


danger of being injured. 
Before deſcribing the eth of ee 


f oj operation, many particulars connected there- 
+ with a to be ume; 155 | | 


1. The Land; capable of bins watered. 
1. The Soils proper for being watered. 


ul. Preparations neceſſary previous to intro- 
ein water on Meadows. 15 


Iv. The different” ſorts of water that prove 
more or leſs af for wereneg and 
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I. The Lands Seid of being ierigined; —it 


© will occur to every reader, are thoſe that lie in 


low ſituations, adjoining to rivers or ſtreams, or 
in a ſloping direction on the ſides of hills, to 
which water can be carried by a lead or drain, 
from a river, ſtream, or ſpring, running in a more 
elevated channel, at a little diſtance. The for- 


mer are denominated F. lowing e che. : 


latter Catch. work Meddowt, 


Po 721 
vai 5 


II. The Soils projet for. Ns —_—_ All | 
foils are not equally benefited by irrigation. Thoſe 


that are of a ſandy friable nature are the moſt 
proper, as the improvement is not only immedi- 
ate, but the effects more powerful than on other 
ſoils. Strong adheſive: ſour wet ſoils, ſuch as 
are moſt prevalent in the neighbourhood of large 
rivers, are alſo capable of being improved by 
watering; but the effects are neither ſo ſoon. 
diſcernible as on thoſe before mentioned, nor 
will the watering of ſuch lands prove ſo profi- 


table to the farmer, (whatever it may do to the 


3 in conſequence of the very heavy ex- 


pence to which he muſt, in many caſes,” be ſub- 

| jected by previous draining. Another eircum- 
ſtance, in regard to the different ſoils that may be 
ne by irrigation, requires notice, namely, 


that the more tenacious the ſoil, the greater 
1 to be the command of water. A brook 


or ſtream, capable of watering ten or twenty J 


acres age _ and e dry land, would 
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ful to drain off the water from every part of the” „„ 


feld ; and, as the moſt i injurious con : = - I 
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„it would be expending money very 1 5 . 3 


unneceſſarily; to prepare a field, at a great ex=> æꝗꝝ́: Wk 
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ce, for being floated, unleſs it were previouſ © 
aſcertained that., ſufficient. declivity „„ 
8 procured, for carrying off the water, b 5 
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-Iv: The different ſortsof water that prove more 
or leſs uſeful for watering land.—T hat water 


7 poſſeffes different qualities, i is known more or leſs 
| to every perfon ; but in what manner it acts, ſo as 
on many occafions to produce ſuch wonderful 
effects, in regard to what may not improperly be 


called Premature Vegetation, i is more the province 


of the chymiſt than of the practical farmer to 
aſcertain. * That the qualities of the different 
ſorts of water, as iſſuing. from rocks, from chalk, 
or from ſwamps, ahd the effects of each when 


| employed in irtigating particular kinds of ſoil, 


may in time be determined with conſiderable 
: accuracy; there is no teaſon to entertain a doubt. 
Many experienced chymiſts of the preſent day 
are making it their ſtudy to combine chymiſtry 


with agriculture, and to ſuch this is a wide field 
for inveſtigation. Their individual labours, | 


white amuſing and inſtructing to themſelves, 
may, and moſt probably will, when communica- 


ted to the public, tend to throw much light on 
this hitherto rather neglected art. There are 


few objects to which they can direct their atten- 
tion, where that attention may be more uſefully 


employed, than in inveſtigating the nature and 


5 properties of the different forts of manures, of 
Which water, when thus applied, will be found 
to hold a diſtinguiſhed rank. By the labours 


of theſe gentlemen, the watering, or flooding of 


land, may in time be reduced ſo completely to a 
: Os. 


cy and preciſion, in what ſituations, on what 


4c. 1. 
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ſyſtem, that the practical 1 of W times 
may be able, from the inveſtigation, practice, 
and experience of others, to decide with accura- 


ſoils, and by what ſorts of water, the watering of 
land is likely to be attended with the greateſt 


ſucceſs, and on what occaſions alſo the attempt 


a would be improper, becauſe likely to prove abor- 
tive. All that is at preſent known with certain- 


ty, in regard to the ſort of water beſt ſuited to 
the purpoſe, muſt be collected from the ſucceſs. 
that attends watering land in ſome ' diſtricts be- 
yond that in others. From what was mentioned 
reſpecting the remarkable fertility of Egypt, in 
conſequence of the ſtated overflowings of the 


Nile, it may be inferred, That the water of ri- 


vers when in flood, muſt be the beſt of all 
others for the purpoſe, eſpecially if their courſes 


be through extenſive fertile tracts of country, 


adds an acceſſion of the richeſt mould, which, 5 
being depoſited on the ſurface of the meadows, 
cannot fail to act as manure, and to give new 


where every little ſtream, rivulet, and brook, 


energy to the vegetative powers of the ſoil. 


In regard to water iſſuing from ſprings, it was 


formerly mentioned, that the counties of Wilts, 

Hants, Devon and Dorſet, are the diſtricts where 
wWatering of land is practiſed to the greateſt ex- 

tent; and it will alſo be found, that there its 


eleck are more ane than in others that 
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SLE vbound wh water ing? e Arita Uſereck 
E+ 5. 5 > thoſe e in the . mentioned 
BEE, Kee, oil | 
5 hills ! in theſe counties 0 wich chalk; 
3 "gravel, or a ſlaty mouldering kind of rock, con- 
n probably a conſiderable portion of cal- 
alnerecus earth; and as the water that ifſues from 
ttheſe hills is known, from practice to be better 


ſame diſtricts from bogs, pear: moſſes, or moraſſes, 


8 


impregnated with a greater proportion of vege- 
tative principle than what the other poſſeſſes. 
Without this be admitted, it is imp6ſfible' to ac- 


a2 ſpring iſſuing from a chalk hill, beyond what 
takes place i in another, fimilar 3 in every reſpect, 
„ managed i in the ſame way, excepting that thc 
Wo water applied ariſes in, or flows through, a 
* 4 5 x 8 .ſwamp d or moraſß, compoſed chiefly of peat-earth; 
| 


1 8 | contain metallic ſubſtances. From whatever cauſe 
i it may ariſe, the fact is unqueſtionably efta- 
= +70 liſhed, thatthe water of rivers whichrun through 
= = 955  - comparatively level and fertile countries, is not 
ik X 5 only better than chat of ſuch as have their courſes 
£ 8 ee mountainous unproductive n bot 
ſuperior to all others. 5 5 e 
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| TEES: probable that the water in the one caſe is 


count for the difference in the effects often ſo. 
_ viſibly produced, from. watering one field from 


- cor proceeds from a hill or mountain known to 
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= ly! that water'Muinig 


able took, or weer is nm A to' that 
ffrom ſwamps ati nioraſſes. And? thirdly, that 
| the water whlch iſfues from hills containing me- 


_ tallic ſubſtances, is, to a certain degtee, deſtrueo- = 4 


ure of the Mele: of vegetatioti, ben applies 
1 to aby il. 8 na ff 1 95 


1 Although the writer tonite ties — | 


| part of the buſideſs cbnducted in all its bradches, - 


Aud en more 6ceaſſons'than' one, yet ie is ſenn⸗- 


Adle that neithet lie nor perhaps any other bern 
able to give a particular deſcription of it, with⸗ 
ont giving aſo a ſet of plaas rep fenting alt che 
. Various parts of the works, ſo as the one ils 
- Hhacidate' the other“ This having been i done 
dy a much abler hand, Mr Boſwell of Dorſet- 
mite, ſome remarks on de general management 


wle to the" generality of readets, While a mi- 
nue detail could be intereſting only toa fer. 
ier Meddowr , properly ſo called, are bet 


10. lying lands, that may be overflowed by wa- 7 


ter direct from the river, or on which water 


wen be drought ia colfiderable quantities by 
R Vor. HII. 3 1 3 F | 887 18 85 i 
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a wegen mo dhe ane gþproveil- meibod of Sami 


| and, the, writer, begs. leave 39 refer ht Ae 


© (treatiſe on that abe, which. contains more real infars, 


| ation reſpekting the pradtical part of watering land, 
a aa ca 


hall only be attempted. © Theſe may be 1 
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= cut or main 1 nds. to conduct it 3 
the river or ſtream, and which is branched off 
from the riyer, at a higher dae than the ſur- 


* T.4 *.+ + 


: ridges, if the a be > io into ee 
as a preparation for watering the grounds with 

effect. The water being conducted by a main 
drain or carriage, as it is technically called, to 


the neareſt end of the meadow, it is there 


branched out into Yo number of cuts, made for 


5 the purpoſe, along the tops of the ridges., | Theſe 


cuts being filled with water from the main drain 
and being conſtantly ſupplied by water forced 
into them from the main cut, which, wherever 
it is poſſible, is made to run with a conſiderable 
| degree of rapidity, they. every where overflow 


their banks, ſo that a general flood enſues over 


the whole, or ſuch part of the meadow. as ſuffi- 


cient water can be procured for at once. In all 


the watered meadows that are ridged up, there 


are drains in each furrow for receiving the wa- 

ter that runs over the edges of the little cuts 
that are made on the tops of the ridges. The 
water, as it falls into the drains in the furrows, 


runs off into what is called the great tail drain, 


| and i is either made uſe of to water ſome adjoin- 


ing field or reconducted again to the river or 
ſtream by another channel; ſo that im a very ſhort 


time after the inlet or carriage drain is ſtopped, 


the Feld, ee formed, decontes as dry 
ef, 2 * 11 ty INS: kits 54,0 3 19 S1 956 * 
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as before : To effect which, with the greater diſ. 


patch; croſs cuts or drains are made from thoſe 
on the tops of the ridges, ſo that the water from 
theſe laſt mentioned cuts is conducted into the 
drains in the furrows: bas on as NG earrings 
n is ſnut. 28 5 70 > 19369 a1:1 FN 


The cuts ter to 0 md on a l ä 


een in ſurface, and where an abundant 
ſupply of water cannot be procured, can only 


de determined by the {kill of the flooder; but 
when it is remarked, that in every ſuch caſe it 


is deemed eſſentially neceſſary that the water 

- ſhould ſpread over the whole, and as equally as 
- poſſible, it may eaſily be conceived, that before 
A large quantity of water, divided Bad ſo many 


Fo 


eres at once, theſe cuts muſt be, like the veins 


and arteries in the human body, ann in 
number and very variouſſy placed: - 


—_ '® Gatch«work Meadows are ſuch W pic 


ture lands as lie on the fides of hills, and are 


ceapable of being watered, by conducting the 


water of ſome ſtream or ſpring round the edges 
| of «hd: hills. The mode of watering lands ſo 


_  tMMuated,/ is very different from the former, as +5 
fewer euts or chantiels are neceſſary; -* Theſe are 
cut as nearly! it pürallel lines, one below tlie 
other, as the level fidewiſe along the bank will 


permit. The water having art riyed at t that. part 
or the main carriage, or main channel on che top 
| of 


* 


parts, can operate oV the ſurface of ſeveral 


l 


55 12 begins 0m are Se Lover 1 
$ 27 9 . eee ee hort 
1 Ame runs deer in thesſame mannetz and ſo ob, 
li 5 till the water at laſt arrives at the bottom of the 
B Feld, here it folls into a drain, fonmed :o the 
VM * of carrying it away to ſome adjoining | 
5 river or perhaps to float ſome-low lying meadow. 
| "Hl As it is generally underſtood; that the greater 
wie ſlope, and the moredively.the- mation of the 
voter, the more eridently will the, effects of we- 
| _ zhering. be diſcernible, one would be led to ſup- 
Vos chat catch work watering, would be ſupe- 
= rior to the other mode. Practice and experi- 
1 b N 5 ene beye however proved the contrary _ 
1 eee moſt Milled, and wha, have had 
dhe molt extenſive practice” in the watering, of 
3 5 9 land, recommend.catob-work watering.as a ſecon- | 
Wo  Mary-mean.of improvement'onhy. The reaſon af- 
ee that the water is prepeatedly ſtrained 
de pyer the grousd, chat the f or watermen do 
2 conſider it. le enxjching.aebafore jr was uſed. 
1 Kad therefore,” ſays Mr Boſwell, whoſe expe- 
1 etience and Praftice 100 Wendel rider han 
1 off the greateſt: ;T 
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ner propet for being vnterad with the greateſt 


effect, is in either caſe con ſid enable. In forming 
a4 meadow for flboding, there are uſually many 


cuts beyond. What are requiſite än catch-work 


meadows, that the firſt caſt in very frequently 


de than minen and the regular xnnual charge 


dnnn 4 or vight- 0 tsemy ponads the gers; 


vor ren; and the annual 
implements aw&of n Iaboor, fro five 40 


2 tar. che 


a e ore —— Þ the en- 


Doness and tof the abſtract benefit thus derived 


fur cleaning out the guts, and keeping the while 
works 6 in order, is alſo much increaſed. | Tue 
— wormintz a flowing meadow vaties, 


th of a eth work meadow; from three to i 
<xpence of repairing 


den ſhiilliags the are. 
"af Tha pmſlangliure af /fo:auduth money ip, 
that great and permanent advantages are devi- 

ved frotu watering mendows. That this is the 
eaſe when the ſoil and the-wexter: eee both proper 5 


eee e e 
5 G e with that © reſulting : 


_ vere fairly ſtatel, the halanoe would natibe great 
either way. Ruch anftances however, ma be 
8 —— ancaunt ax atating 0 
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533 every part of the iſland. 


5 where permanent meadows are e whe. 
© :ther hay or paſturage be the object. 
—_ Meadows are uſually: watered at two b keslom 
= in the year, or rather they are watered occaſion- 
Vlly during winter and ſpring; that is, from the 


March. The length of time which water ſhould 
de allowed to flow over meadows cannot be de. 


the oil; the ſeaſon of the year, and the practice 
and experienes of the flooders, can alone regulate 


is toiallow: the water to flow over the fields in 


1 . teryal only of a/Uay'or two, now and then. In 
_  - otliers they are floated: one week, and allowed 


"weeks! together. Sometimes the operation of 
floating is in a great degree ſuſpended by froſt, 
. the whole ſurface being covered with one ſheet 

: of ice. When that happens; and when the 

_ © © afroſt continues for ahy length of time, it is ob- 
ſſervedꝭ that tlie fuecseding erop of graſs is re- 
2 . -markably- abundant. In ſpring floating, when 
lis temperature of the water and of the air be- 
doomes mord mild, a much ſhorter-Setiod is ne- 
edeffary zua few days now and then is found per- 
„ dfectiy ſufficient; But whether the water be kept 


en | the 


ebeginning of November till the beginning RE 
termined by any general rules. The nature of 


_ {this particular The practice of ſome diſtricts 


winter, for ſeveral weeks togethet, with the in- 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| "= to remain dry the next; and ſo on for ſeveral 


_ ©  *ptillong Tra a hoard vinyerlive ha. 
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the bufinef are agreed, that ĩt is an indiſpenſable | 


part of good management to lay the meadows 
thoroughly dry between every watering, as with 
out that be done half the benefit that might 
otherwiſe, be expected will not enſue.  - | 


Watered meadows are uſually paſtured in the 


anfve with ſheep, and as the graſs is remarkably- 


forward in March and April, when no other 


green food can be procured, it becomes almoſt 
invaluable to thoſe farmers who keep flocks of 


| ſheep, either for breeding or fattening. About 
the end of April, after being again flooded, they 


are ſhut up during ſummer, and the crops mown 


for hay. In autumn the after · graſs i is eat off 
with cattle, it being conſidered, and indeed found 


from experience, to be certain deſtruction for 
ſheep if they are permitted to paſture on ater- 
ed meadows for a ſingle day at that ſeaſc 1 

remarkable inſtance of this is detailed i in the re- 


port of the county of Suſſex, in the r 


Rs : * If wethers or ewes, before lambing, 


« were turned in, they would certainly die. 
5 « Eighty ewes from Weyhill fair were turned 
into ſome land adjoining -to_ a watered. mea- 
* th happened that a ſcore of theſe acci- 

„ dentally broke into the meadow for a night; 


« taken out the following morning, they were 


| « all kept till lambing; the ſcore that had broke 


. looſe, produced twenty two lambs, all- Which 
lüredze hut every one of : the EWES; died: rot- 
4% Wn: before OT” hd, - . ! ſixty 


% made. 


* 


476 = v aur skarn er en 
- made thetnſelyes far, 'ndr-could u rotten heep 


44 be diſcovered-amongft them ;'(everal of theſe 


«were put into the meadow with their lambs, 


s but received no injury.“ Why the graſs of 
watered meadows ſhould prove ſo nouriſhing 


food for ſheep in the ſpring, and fuch certain 


deſtruction to them in autumn, the writer does 

FA not pretend to determine; but that the fact 18 

. in every diſtrick where water meadows are 

5 common, is eftabliſhed beyond the poſſibility of 
A doubt. It becomes therefore indiſpenſably ne- 


_eefſſry for thoſe who are 5 yet. unpractiſed in 
the buſineſs of water meadows, to guard their 
flocks with the moſt ſedulous attention from ap- 


| proaching theſe e in de axtunnal or 


Hinter months. 


- The effects of 5 * 1 in . 
— an early and luxuriant vegetation, when the 
ſoil and the water are proper, and when the 
operation is performed in a proper manner, are 
truly aſtoniſning. But the difference between 
n watered and unwatered mendow, in theſe re- 


ſpects, can beſt be determined by compariſon. 


| Thoſe who have had opportunities of ſeeing the 
Piece of grommd ſet apart dy the lute Mr Bake- 


Vell, for trying experiments in this branch of 


| huſbandry, muſt at once have diſcerned the. be- 
nefits reſulting from the proper application of 
chis mean of improvement. Had they extended 


cheir —_ A ad e yy would have 
= 22 it 8 OX = Aiſcobered, 
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difcovered;/ that 2 the Diſhly fields . 
of the beſt in quality) were covered with an al- 
moſt perpetual verdure of the moſt nouriſhing 
5 Sraſſes, thoſe of ſome neighbouring farmers were 
famous only for the quantity of alben and 
12 a other weeds, which they produced. 
b advantage of watering nts, in +o 
9 * as ſpring food for ſheep is thereby procured; 
2 | (a moſt important matter no doubt, ) has already 
2 been mentioned: Another, 0 of material conſe- 
- a merits hotice. . | 
Beſides manuring a certain potion of the 
i e without being obliged to have recourſe to 
the farm- yard, the lime-kiln, or the marl-pit, 
| the crops are not only ſo much earlier, as to af- 
ford an abundant ſupply: of food for the ſheep 
at the moſt pinching ſeaſon, but they are alſo ſo 
much greater in the after ſeaſon, as, beſides be- 
ing uſeful, for the other ſtock, ultimately to in- 
creaſe the dunghil; ſo that the other lands are 
to a greater degree enriched thereby. In a word, 
where the ſoil, the water, and the ſituation are 
favourable, it is a mean of improvement which 
every proprietor OE to encourage, a 1 5 0 
farmer to adopft. | 
I The exertions now making to rad the 
12 Practice of watering lands in Scotland, renders 
7 neceſſary to make a few obſervations on the 
5 probable conſequences of: theſe exertions, or ra- - 
or on- the obſtacles that ſeem to ſtand 1 in the 
Vox. II. . EL G | way 
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way of the efiablificoent of this beneficial pra- 


_ tice in that kingdom. "Thoſe which merit moſt 


attention, are, the quality of the water; the 
| ſituation of the fields; and the open- field ſtate of 


that part of the country where "She . 
ſeems chieffy directe. 


quality of the water determines, in a great mea- 


duction: of the ſyſtem be attempted, it appears a 


8 neceſſary, and a prudent preliminary inquiry, to 
| . *aſcertain, by compariſon, the extent of the ad- 
vantages that may be reaſonably expected to re- 
ſult. This becomes the more neceſſary, in con- 
. ſequence of the heavy load of expence that is 
incurred in making the pre- requiſite prepa - 
rations. It has already been mentioned, that 


in the diſtricts in England where the practice 


of watering land is moſt generally eſtabliſhed; 
tze rivers, ſtreams, and rivulets moſt uſually 
employed, have their ſources in Bills of chalk; 
gravel, or ſometimes in à flaty, and not unfre- 
Auently in a free porous kind of lime- ſtone; and 

1 that tit is by water iſſuing from hills, ts | 

EY chief component parts will anſwer one or other 
8 e e that the W re 


l | 5 | meat 


9 0 
i 


If in England it be found, th that the paints or 


ſure,” the extent of the improvement that the 
_ uſing it in watering land artificially is likely 
to effect, the ſame conſequences may, from a 
hs parity of 'reafoning, be expected to take place in 
Scotland. Therefore, before a general intro- 
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ments are effected. There is not a ach 
proprietor of an eſtate in Scotland, (who has 


Ever been at the trouble to cauſe any T0 


veſtigation be made), but muſt be perfectly 


ſatisfied, that, whether the water iſſuing from 


the hills in that kingdom be better or worſe for 
the purpoſe, it muſt at any rate be different in 


> its nature and quality from that moſt generally 5 | 
made uſe of in England, as proceeding from | 


very different ſtrata, and for the moſt part tra- 


verſing barren, negle&ed, and unproductive di- 


ſtricts. Water ifſuing- from the hills in Scot- 


land, generally procceds from a ſtratum either of 
whin- ſtone, or of an extremely hard lime- tone, 
both of which are equally impervious to that 


element, and which of courſe muſt be leſs im- 


| pregnated with fertilizing power _ in 3 5 | 


of the caſes hefore mentioned. 


Another circumſtance reſpecting the quality 


| of the water in Scotland for this purpoſe, alſe 


a merits attention. It is very highly probable, | 
that although, owing more to negligence than to 
any other cauſe, there have not yet been dif- . 


covered many metallic ſubſtances in the hills and 


mountains of Scotland, yet becauſe that is the _ 
caſe, no perſon: will pretend to affirm theſe do 


not contain immenſe ſtores of metals ; if they did 


not, it would be extremely ſingular, as in al- 


moſt every country ſo rugged and deformed in 


ſurface theſe abound. The e of Scott. 
> | land „ 
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land require not to be informed, that all metals 
have poiſonous effects on vegetable ſubſtances; 
and therefore, as the mountains of Scotland do, 
or do not contain metallic ſubſtances, ſo muſt the 
waters iſſuing therefrom be prejudicial or falu- 
tary in their ee. when uſed as means of fer- 
5 tilizing the ſoil. VU! ; 
From what has Loon ſtated, it * by no means 
| intended to throw out the idea, that watering of 
land may not prove a beneficial practice, if in- 


5 troduced intõ the Highlands of Scotland, as well 
as it has done in many counties in England. 


But as it is a practice that, when adopted, does 
not in all caſes, and in every diſtrict, produce 
alike beneficial conſequenoes, it is only meant 
to ſuggeſt the propriety of uſing proper means 
0 eſtabliſh the theory of watered meadows and 


9 80 paſtures on correct principles, ſo far as it re- 


lates to Scotland, before the proprietors or farm- 


ers embark too deeply i in the practical part of 


the buſineſs. Except. this be done, a few un- 
ſucceſsful attempts at the beginning may be the 
_ cauſe of improvements, well calculated in many 
Cẽaſes to increaſe the produce of the ſoil, and 
__ conſequently to augment the rent, in a ſhort time 
falling into diſrepute. Should the attempt 


30 on, and ſhould failures in practice happen, 


the cauſes ſhould be accurately aſcertained, as 
thereby other conſequences, beneficial in their 
N 555 N © 0 if the Mr ariſe from 
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the bad quality of the water, and from its 


being impregnated with metallic ſubſtances, it 
may lead to the diſcovery of mines and minerals, 
which, without ſome ſuch accidental mean of 
- diſcovery, mi might have remained bags de Ly 


| ages. 


A great portion of the lands, ei in the 


| central Highlands of Scotland, or in what may be 


called the ſkirts of the mountains, that can be 


improved by watering, lie in ſuch ſloping direc-: - 


tions, that catch-work watering muſt be the 


prevailing ſyſtem. Reſpecting the inferiority 


of that mean of We the foil, e has 


; already been ſaid. 


The circumſtance of . 8 
being ſo deſtructive to ſheep, alſo merits the at- 


tention of thoſe gentlemen, who in Scotland ap- | 


; pear ſo anxious to introduce the practice of wa- 
tering of land. If an imperfect fenee be on ſome 


occaſions productive of ſuch bad conſequences, 


8 as thoſe formerly ſtated to have happened in Suſ- 


ſex, what may not be expected to reſult from | 


a general introduction of this ſyſtem in an open 


country, and where the farmer's capital i is almoſt 
_ excluſively veſted in ſheep? That the watering of 

land may be introduced as a beneficial practice 
in ſome parts of the Highlands of Scotland, the 

writer . entertains no doubt: But in the preſent * 


; open- field, or unincloſed ſtate of that part of the 
N unter added to the e which indivi- 
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duals muſt labour under, i in regard to the quali- 


| by of the water that, they have the power of 
uſing, he is of opinion, that thoſe Proprietors 
or tenants, who intend to expend. ten or twenty 


pounds the. acre, for putting their lands i in a fi- 
tuation capable of being benefited by watering, 


mould, in the firſt inſtance, aſcertain the quali- 


ty of the water; and, in the ſecond. place, 
ſence the fields in fuch a manner as. to debar 


| theep from entering at improper ſeaſons. Ex- 


cept theſe previous/meaſures be adopted, the in- 


- aradyRion of this practice, beneficial as it cer- 


tainly is in ſeveral counties in Engiand,, may 
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